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WHOLE winter’s reading be- 
A tween the covers of one book! 

Every boy on whose shelves, 
appears the new “Boy Scouts Year 
Book”’ will be proud of it, and read, 
and read, and read it! 


THE BOY 
SCOUTS 
YEAR BOOK 


EDITED BY FRANKLIN K. MATHIEWS 
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Right from that stunning cover picture 
on, you are in for a good time when this big 
book for boys is numbered among your pos- 
sessions. In it you'll find a little bit of 
everything you’re interested in—stories 

of Boy Scouts, talks on camping, stories of 
and talks on sports, stories and tales of true 
adventure, boys who have made good, funny 


stories, and ‘‘all about radio.” 


The authors whose work is 
included are among every boys’ 
favorites. The copious illustra- 
tions add to every page’s appeal. Soe 


This big book costs 
you only $2.50 


The book to buy yourself or to 
be sure to have on the list of 
books you want as presents. 

















EDITED BY FRANKLIN K. MATHIEWS 
Probably the finest collection of campfire stories for the boys that has ever 
been gathered together. It includes the work of Henry Van Dyke, Jack 
London, Zane Grey, Ralph Connor, Rex Beach, Irvin Cobb, Stewart 
Edward White and others equally prominent. $2.50 


THE BOY SCOUTS BOOK OF CAMPFIRE STORIES 





These Three Books are published 
officially for the Boy Scouts 
of America, 











The Boy Scouts Book of Stories 
EDITED BY FRANKLIN K. MATHIEWS 
Stories by Mark Twain, Robert Louis Stevenson, Booth Tarkington, O. 


Henry, Conan Doyle and others, make of this book a mine of entertainment and 
interest for your reading. $2.50 


D. APPLETON 


s 35 West 32nd Street, New York 

















If you are a boy who reads books, 
if you are interested in football, 
baseball, hockey, basketball, tennis, 
swimming or other sports, and in 
adventure, you will be interested in 
the illustrated catalog of books we 
send free upon request. 
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The Thanksgiving Spirit 
This issue of our magazine will make its appear- 
ance just at the Thanksgiving Season. Of course 
those of you who are scouts will be given a special 
opportunity, as a part of the troop or community 
plan, to express the Thanksgiving Spirit in some 
practical fashion, but we do hope that every boy 

who reads this magazine will catch the 
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Take a copy to the school-room, show it to your 
school-teachers; you will be surprised how much 
they will be interested. We must have circulation 
if we are to succeed. Will you do your part? 


You Are a Partner 
Boys’ Lire is unlike any other magazine pub- 








AND BETTER, in very deliberately appealing 
to each and all'of our readers alike, in this way, 
to help us in building up a circulation for Boys’ 
Lire, not only so that our magazine may be 
BIGGER AND BETTER IN EVERY WAY 
FOR ALL BOYS EVERYWHERE, but to the 
end that we may, on a sound business basis, share 

the benefits of a worthwhile magazine 





true Thanksgiving Spirit. No matter: 


for boys with as many boys as we can 





how great our misfortunes have been 
during the year, or how hard things 
may seem to be, all of us can find some- 
thing for which to be thankful. Better 
still, we can find opportunities to give 
to others reason to be thankful. Such 
opportunities are plentiful. Each of us 


can take advantage of them, and try E 


them out. We are sure you will find 
it gives you a real thrill. 
It Made a Hit 

We are very much pleased with the 
reception of the October Boys’ Lire: 
BIGGER AND BETTER IN EVERY 
WAY FOR ALL BOYS EVERY- 
WHERE! By telephone, letter, tele- 
gram and personal messages, the evi- 
dence is pouring in that scouts and 
scout officials, boys who are not scouts, 
educational leaders, and business men 
all agree that the October issue of 
Boys’ Lire was just about the best 
magazine for boys published in 
America. All of us who had anything 
to do with the development of the 
plans for the bigger and better maga- 
zine feel very, very happy in knowing 
that boys like what we have done. Our 
efforts are being redoubled to realize 
our purpose to make Boys’ Lire bigger 


and better in every way. ; 
How to Make It Go 
Making Boys’ Lire bigger and 





in six subscriptions to Boys’ LIFE. 


WHERE. 


or not, can earn money. 


Did You Ever Earn Money? 


ery boy ought to have the experience of actually earning money. 
Not very long ago one of the sons of John D. Rockefeller, Jr., sent 
There are thousands and 
thousands of boys, as well as many worthy men and women, who 
are earning large sums of money by securing subscriptions to 
different magazines. Our new Fall Catalog outlines many ways 
by which boys can earn money with which to meet all of their ex- 
penses in Scouting, and save enough for camping. 

Boys’ Lire is interesting and helpful to ALL BOYS EVERY- 
Elsewhere we tell how any boy, whether he is a scout 


Most men who have been successful claim that the experience 
they had in earning money in early boyhood was a very valuable 
part of their education; with this in mind, we have made the 
earning of money a part of the Scout Requirements. 

Why not earn money by securing subscriptions for your Maga- 
sine—our Magazine—and help us to make Boys’ Lire available 
to ALL BOYS EVERYWHERE? For particulars see page 51. 


reach, with your cooperation. 


’ Greater Things Coming 


The December number of Boys’ 
Lire will contain a story by Rudyard 
Kipling. This great English author, 
whose books and stories and poems 
have been an important part of current 
English literature for a quarter of a 
century, has written a story of the Boy 
Scouts. “His Gift,” it is entitled, and 
Boys’ Lire is justly proud of being 
able to present it to America’s reading 
public. 

Douglas Fairbanks is less known as 
an author than as an adventurous 
actor whose presentations of D’Artag- 
nan, Robin Hood, and scores of other 
characters have been shown around 
the world. In Boys’ Lire for Decem- 
ber he is to have another article— 
“The Only Medicine I Ever Take’’— 
in which he tells how he keeps himself 
physically fit. 

Zane Grey, the popular author of the 
West, will continue his series on 
“Roping Lions in the Grand Canyon” 
—a story of personal adventures with 
America’s wildest and most beautiful 
natural wonder for a background. 

Craig Kennedy, that clever and 
up-to-the-minute American “Sherlock 
Holmes,” will be in action once more 
in the third installment of “Craig 
Kennedy, Radio Detective,” by Arthur 
B. Reeve. 











better in every way, however, is not 








enough. The second part of our slogan 
is FOR ALL BOYS EVERYWHERE. 
This can be accomplished only through coopera- 
tion. Elsewhere in the magazine we tell how boys 
can earn money by securing subscriptions for 
Boys’ Lire. Local scout officials everywhere 
have been asked to interest librarians, Sunday 
School and day school teachers; the local out- 
fitters have been asked to serve as subscription 
agents; you and every reader of the magazine are 
asked to feel a sense of responsibility to talk about 
Boys’ Lire and to boost it wherever possible. 


lished. It is owned and controlled by the Boy 
Scouts of America. That means it is your maga- 
zine—our magazine. For this reason we feel that 
every reader, and certainly every member of the 
Boy Scouts, is entitled to the opportunity of shar- 
ing in the responsibility of making Boys’ Lire 
available TO ALL BOYS EVERYWHERE. 
Therefore we make use of this, our editorial page, 
while we are going forward with our plans for 


rebuilding and making Boys’ Lire BIGGER 


In the Deeember number will begin 
a new serial entitled ““The Quest of 
the Golden Cities” by Dr. George L. Knapp. 
It is a story based on Coronado’s Expedition— 
one of the most remarkable of all the early Span- 
ish expeditions in America. 

There will be another series of letters on the 
Patrol System and two full pages of “How to Do 
It.” Indeed, the December issue will be BIGGER 
AND BETTER than the November and October 
issues. We have set for ourselves a pace which we 


know will please ALL BOYS EVERYWHERE. 
1 
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HE Grand Can- 

yon of Arizona is 

over two hundred 

miles long, thir- 
teen wide, and a mile and a 
half deep; a titanic gorge in 
which mountains, tablelands, 
chasms and clifis lie half 
veiled in purple haze. It is 
wild and sublime, a thing of 
wonder, of mystery; beyond 
all else a place to grip the 
heart of a man, to unleash his 
daring spirit. 

On April 20, 1908, after 
days on the hot desert, my 
weary party and pack-train 
reached the summit of Pow- 
ell’s Plateau, the most iso- 
lated, inaccessible and re- 
markable mesa of any size 
in all the canyon country. 
Cut off from the mainland it 
appeared insurmountable; 
standing aloof from the tow- 
ers and escarpments, rugged 
and bold in outline, its forest 
covering like a strip of black 
velvet, its giant granite walls 
gold in the sun, it seemed 
apart from the world, haunt- 
ing with its beauty, isolation 
and wild promise. 

The members of my party 
harmoniously fitted the scene. Buffalo Jones,'burly-shouldered, 
bronze-faced, and grim, proved in his appearance what a life- 
time on the plains could make of aman. Emett was a Mormon, 
a massively built grey-bearded son of the desert; he had lived 
his life on it; he had conquered it and in his falcon eyes shone 
all its fire and freedom. Ranger Jim Owens had the wiry, 
supple body and careless, tidy garb of the cowboy, and the 
watchful gaze, quiet face and locked lips of the frontiersman. 
The fourth member was a Navajo Indian, a copper-skinned, 
raven-haired, beady-eyed desert savage. 

I had told Emett to hire some one who could put the horses 
on grass in the evening and then find them the next morning. 
In northern Arizona this required more than genius. Emett 
secured the best trailer of the desert Navajos. Jones hated an 
Indian; and Jim, who carried an ounce of lead somewhere in 
his person, associated this painful addition to his weight with 
an unfriendly Apache, and swore all Indians should be dead. 
So between the two, Emett and I had trouble in keeping our 
Navajo from illustrating the plainsman idea of a really good 
Indian—a dead one. 


AONS in the 


Buffalo Jones with Sounder and Ranger 


By Zane Grey 
With Photographs by the Author 


While we were pitching camp among magnificent pine 
trees, and above a hollow where a heavy bank of snow still 
lay, a sudden pounding in the turf attracted our attention. 

“Hold the horses!’’ yelled Emett. 

As we all made a dive among our snorting and plunging 
horses the sound seemed to be coming right into camp. Ina 
moment I saw a string of wild horses thundering by. A 
noble black stallion led them, and as he ran with beautiful 
stride he curved his fine head backward to look at us, and 
whistled his wild challenge. 

Later a herd of large white-tailed deer trooped up the 
hollow. The Navajo grew much excited and wanted me to 
shoot, and when Emett told him we had not come out to kill, 
he looked dumfounded. Even the Indian felt it a strange 
departure from the usual mode of hunting to travel and*climb 
hundreds of miles over hot desert and rock-ribbed canyons, 
to camp at last in a spot so wild that deer were tame as cattle, 
and then not kill. 


Left—W hich is the Piute? 


Below—Jones, Emett and the 
Navajo with three lions 






Nothing could have 
pleased me better, inci- 
dent to the settling into 
permanent camp. The 
wild horses and tame deer 
added the all-satisfying 
touch to the background 
of forest, flowers and 
mighty pines and sunlit 
patches of grass, the 
white tents and red 
blankets, the sleeping 
hounds and blazing fire- 
logs all making a picture 
like that of a hunter’s 
dream. 

“Come, saddle up,” 
called the never restful 
Jones. ‘Leave the In- 
dian in camp with the 
hounds, and we'll get the lay of the land.” All afternoon we 
spent riding the plateau. What a wonderful place! We were 
completely bewildered with its physical properties, and surprised 
at the abundance of wild horses and mustangs, deer, coyotes, 
foxes, grouse, and other birds, and overjoyed to find innumerable 
lion trails. When we returned to camp I drew a rough map, 
which Jones laid flat on the ground as he called us around him. 

“Now, boys, let’s get our heads together.” 

In shape the plateau resembled the ace of clubs. The 
center and side wings were high and well wooded with heavy 
pines; the middle wing was longest, sloped west, had no pine, 
but a dense growth of cedar. Numerous ridges and canyons 
cut up this central wing. Middle Canyon, the longest and 
deepest, bisected the plateau, headed near camp, and ran 
parallel with two smaller ones, which we named Right and 
Left Canyons. These three were lion runways and hundreds 
of deer carcasses lined the thickets. North Hollow was the 
only depression, as well as runway, on the northwest rim. 
West Point formed the extreme western cape of the plateau. 
To the left of West Point was a deep cut-in of the rim wall, 
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called the Bay. The three important canyons opened into it. 
From the Bay, the south rim was regular and impassable all 
the way round to the narrow Saddle, which connected it to the 
mainland. 

““Now then,” said Jones, when we assured him that we 
were pretty well informed as to the important features, “you 
can readily see our advantage. The plateau is about nine or 
ten miles long, and six wide at its widest. We can’t get lost, 
at least for long. We know where lions can go over the rim 
and we'll head them off, make short-cut chases, something new 
in lion hunting. We are positive the lions cannot get over the 
second wall, except where we came up, at the Saddle. In 
regard to lion signs, I’m doubtful of the evidence of my own 
eyes. This is virgin ground. No white man or Indian has 
ever hunted lions here. We have stumbled on a lion home, 
the breeding place of hundreds of lions that infest the north 
rim of the canyon.” 

The old plainsman struck a big fist into the palm of his 
hand, a rare action with him. Jim lifted his broad hat and 
ran his fingers through his white hair. In Emett’s clear desert- 
eagle eyes shone a furtive, anxious look, which yet could not 
overshadow the smouldering fire. 

“Tf only we don’t kill the horses!”’ he said. 

More than anything else that 
remark from such a man thrilled 
me with its subtle suggestion. He 
loved those beautiful horses. 
What wild rides he saw in his 
mind’s eye! In cold, calculation 
we perceived the wonderful possi- 
bilities never before experienced 
by hunters, and as the wild spell 
clutched us my last bar of re- 
straint let down. 

During supper we talked in- 
cessantly, and afterward around 
the camp-fire. Twilight fell with 
the dark shadows sweeping under 
the silent pines; the night wind 
rose and began its moan. 

‘Shore there’s some scent on 
the wind,” said Jim, lighting his 
pipe with a red ember. “See 
how oneasy Don is.” 

The hound raised his fine, dark 
head and repeatedly sniffed the 
air, then walked to and fro as if 
on guard for his pack. Moze 
ground his teeth on a bone and 
growled at one of the pups. 
Sounder was sleepy, but he 
watched Don with suspicious 
eyes. The other hounds, mature 
and somber, lay stretched before the fire. 

“Tie them up, Jim,” said Jones, ‘‘and let’s turn in.” 
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HEN I awakened next morning the sound of Emett’s 

ax rang out sharply. Little streaks of light from the 
camp-fire played between the flaps of the tent. I saw old 
Moze get up and stretch himself. A jangle of cowbells from 
the forest told me we would not have to wait for the horses 
that morning. 

“The Injun’s all right,”’ Jones remarked to Emett. 

‘All rustle for breakfast,” called Jim. 

We ate in the semi-darkness with the gray shadow ever 
brightening. Dawn broke as we saddled our horses. The pups 
were limber, and ran to and fro on their chains, scenting the 
air; the older hounds stood quietly waiting. 

““Come Navvy—come chase cougie,”’ said Emett 

“No!” replied the Indian. 

“Let him keep camp,” suggested Jim. 

** All right; but he’ll eat us out,’’ Emett declared. 

“Climb up you fellows,” said Jones, impatiently. ‘Have 
I got everything—rope, chains, collars, wire, nippers? Yes, 
all right. Hyar, you lazy dogs—out of this!” 

We rode abreast down the ridge. "The demeanor of the 
hounds contrasted sharply with what it had been at the start 
of the hunt the year before. Then they had been eager, un- 
certain, violent; they did not know what was in the air; now 
they filed after Don in an orderly trot. 

We struck out of the pines at half-past five. Floating mist 
hid the lower end of the plateau. The morning had a cool touch 
but there was no frost. Crossing Middle Canyon about half- 
way down we jogged on. Cedar trees began to show bright 
green against the soft gray sage. We were nearing the dark 
line of the cedar forest{when Jim, who led, held up his hand 
in a warning check. We closed in around him. 

“Watch Don,” he said. 

The hound stood stiff, head well up, nose working, and the 
hair on his back bristling. All the other hounds whined and 
kept close to him. 
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“Don scents a lion,’ whispered Jim. “I’ve never known him 
to do that unless there was the scent of a lion on the wind:” 

‘Hunt ’em up, Don, old boy,” called Jones. 

The pack commenced to work back and forth along the 
ridge. We neared a hollow when Don barked eagerly. Sounder 
answered and likewise Jude. Moze’s short angry “‘bow-wow”’ 
showed the old gladiator to be in line. 

“Ranger’s gone,” cried Jim. ‘He was farthest ahead. I'll 
bet he’s struck it. We’ll know in a minute, for we’re close.” 

The hounds were tearing through the sage, working harder 
and harder, calling and answering one another, all the time 
getting down into the hollow. 

Don suddenly let out a string of yelps. I saw him, running 
head up, pass into the cedars like a yellow dart. Sounder 
howled his deep, full bay, and led the rest of the pack up the 
slope in angry clamor. 

“They’re off!” yelled Jim, and so were we. 

In less than a minute we had lost one another. 
Crashings among the dry cedars, thud of hoofs and yells 
kept me going in one direction. The fiery burst of the 
hounds had surprised me. I remembered that Jim had 
said Emett and his charger might keep the pack in 
sight, but that none of the rest of us could. 


T DID not take me long to realize what my mustang 

was made of. His name was Foxie, which suited him 
well. He carried me at a fast pace on the trail of some- 
one; and he seemed to know that by keeping in this trail 
part of the work of breaking through the brush was 
already done for him. Nevertheless, the sharp dead 
branches, more numerous in a cedar forest than else- 
where, struck and stung us as we passed. We climbed 
a ridge, and found the cedars thinning out into open 
patches. Then we faced a bare slope of sage and I 
saw Emett below on his big horse. 

Foxie bolted down this slope, hurdling the bunches 
of sage, and showing the speed of which Emett had 
boasted. The open ground, with its brush, rock and 
gullies, was easy going for the little mustang. I heard 
nothing save the wind singing in my ears. Emett’s 
trail, plain in the yellow ground, showed me the way. 
On entering the cedars again I pulled Foxie in and 
stopped twice to yell “waa-hoo!” I heard the baying 
of the hounds, but no answer to my signal. Then I at- 
tended to the stern business of catching up. For what 
seemed a long time, I threaded the maze of cedar, gal- 
loped the open sage flats, always on Emett’s track. 

A signal cry, sharp to the right, turned me. I an- 
swered, and with the exchange of signal cries found my 
way into a glade where Jones and Jim awaited me. 

““Here’s one,” said Jim. ‘“‘ Emett must 
be with the hounds. Listen.” 

With the labored breathing of the horses 
filling our ears we could hear no other 
sound. Dismounting, I went aside and 
turned my ear to the breeze. 

“T hear Don,” I cried 
instantly. 

“Which way?” both men 
asked. 

“West.” 

“Strange,” said Jones. 
“The hound wouldn’t split, 
would he, Jim?” 

“Don leave that hot trail? 
Shore he wouldn’t,”’ replied 
Jim. “But his runnin’ do 
seem queer this morning.” 

“The breeze is freshen- 
ing,” Isaid. ‘“‘There! Now 
listen! Don, and Sounder, 
too.” 

The baying came closer 
and closer. Our _ horses 
threw up long ears. It was 
hard to sit still and wait. 
At a quick cry from Jim we 
saw Don cross the lower 
end of the flat. 

No need to spur our 
mounts! The lifting of 
bridles served, and away we 
raced. Foxie passed the 
others in short order. Don 
had long disappeared, but 
with blended bays, Jude, 
Moze, and Sounder broke 
out of the cedars hot on the 
trail. They, too, were out 
of sight in a moment. 

The crash of breaking 
brush and thunder of hoofs 
from where the hounds had 
come out of the forest, at- 
tracted and even frightened 
me. I saw the green of a 
low cedar tree shake, and 
split, to let out a huge, gaunt 
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horse with a big man doubled over his saddle. The onslaught 
of Emett and his desert charger stirred a fear in me that 
checked admiration. 

“Hounds running wild,” he yelled, and the dark shadows 
of the cedars claimed him again. 

A hundred yards within the forest we came again upon 
Emett, dismounted, searching the ground. Moze and Sounder 
were with him, apparently at fault. Suddenly Moze left 
the little glade and venting his sullen, quick bark, dis- 
appeared under the trees. Sounder sat on his haunches and 
yelped. 

“What’s wrong?” growled Jones, tumbling off his saddle. 

‘Shore something is,’’ said Jim, also dismounting. 

“‘Here’s a lion track,” interposed Emett. 

‘“‘Ha! and here’s another,” cried Jones, in great satisfaction. 
‘“That’s the trail we were on, and here’s another crossing it at 
right angles. Both are fresh; one isn’t fifteen minutes old. 










































Above—Jones about to lasso a mountain lion 
Below—Securing a captive for transportation to camp 
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Don and Jude have split one way and Moze another. By 
George! that’s great of Sounder to hang fire!” 

‘Put him on the fresh trail,” said Jim, vaulting into his saddle. 

Jones complied, with the result that we saw Sounder start 
off on the trail Moze had taken. All of us got in some pretty 
hard riding, and managed to stay within earshot of Sounder. 
We crossed a canyon, and presently reached another which, 
from its depth, must have been Middle Canyon. Sounder did 
not climb the opposite slope, so we followed the rim. From a 
bare ridge we distinguished the line of pines above us, and 
decided that our location was in about the center of the plateau. 

Very little time elapsed before we heard Moze. Sounder 
had caught up with him. We came to a halt where the canyon 
widened and was not so deep, with cliffs and cedars opposite us, 
and an easy slope leading down. Sounder bayed incessantly; 
Moze emitted harsh, eager howls, and both hounds, in plain 
sight, began working in circles. 

“The lion has gone up somewhere,” cried Jim. “Look 
sharp!” 

Repeatedly Moze worked to the edge of a low wall 
of stone and looked over; then he barked and ran back 
to the slope, only to return. When I saw him slide 
down a steep place, make for the bottom of the stone 
wall, and jump into the low branches of a cedar I knew 
where tolook. Then I descried the lion, a round yellow 
ball, cunningly curled up in a mass of dark branches. 
He had leaped into the tree from the wall: 

“There he:is! Treed! Treed!” Iyelled. ‘‘Moze 
has found: him.” 

“‘Down boys, down into the canyon,” shouted Jones, 
in a sharp voice. “Make a racket, we don’t want him 
to jump.” 

How he and Jim and Emett rolled and cracked the 
stone! For a moment I could not get off my horse; I 
was chained to my saddle by a strange vacillation that 
could have been no other thing than fear. 

“Are you afraid?” called Jones from below. 

“Yes, but I am coming,” I replied, and dismounted 
to plunge down the hill. It may have been shame or 
anger that dominated me then; whatever it was I made 
directly for the cedar, and did not halt until I was under 
the snarling lion. 

“Not too close!” warned Jones. «He might jump. 
It’s a Tom, a two-year-old, and full of fight.” 

It did not matter to me then whether he jumped or 
not. I knew I had to be cured of my dread, and the 
sooner it was done the better. 

Old Moze had already climbed a third of the distance 
up to the lion. 

“Hyar Moze! Out of there, you rascal 
coon chaser!” Jones yelled as he threw 
stones and sticks at the hound. Moze, 
however, replied with his snarly bark and 
climbed on steadily. 

“T’ve got to pull him out. Watch close, 
boys, and tell me if the lion starts down.” 

When Jones climbed a few 
branches of the tree, Tom 
let out an ominous growl. 

“Make ready to jump. 
Shore he’s comin’, called 


Jim. 


0 Dee lion, snarling vi- 
ciously, started to de- 
scend. It was a ticklish 
moment for all of us, par- 
ticularly Jones. Warily he 
backed down. 

“Boys, maybe he’s 
bluffing,” said Jones. ‘Try 
him out. Grab sticks and 
run at the tree and yell, as if 
you were going to kill him.” 

Not improbably the dem- 
onstration we executed under 
the tree would have fright- 
ened even an African lion. 
Tom hesitated, showed his 
white fangs, returned to his 
first perch, and from there 
climbed as far as he could. 
The forked branch on which 
he stood swayed alarmingly. 

“Here, punch Moze out,” 
said Jim, handing up a long 
pole. 

The old hound hung like a 
leech to the tree, making it 
difficult to dislodge him. At 
length he fell heavily, and 
venting his thick battle cry, 
attempted to climb again. 

Jim seized him, made him 
fast to the rope with which 
Sounder had already been 
tied. 

(Continued on page 42) 
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EVER was seen such a dog. You couldn't tell 

what he was made of, what breeds or stocks, I 

mean. He was huge, awkward, deliberate. 

His coat was a dusty white, and there was a 
ragged blot of black over each loose, flopping ear and over 
his shoulders. He had a heavy philosophical head, with reflec- 
tive wandering eyes. He usually walked with his head down, 
looking out from under his shaggy brows like a canine Hamlet. 
Or occasionally he would trot along in a jolly alert manner as 
though forgetful of his seriousness, and 
then suddenly bow his head and drop into 
his solemn walk, ashamed of his display 
of puppishness. There was something 
wistful about him. 

I have spoken, of the dog in rather 
human terms; those were the terms in 
which Claude Sather saw him, a comfort- 
ing, considerate, ‘faithful friend, some- 
thing less, yes, and also something more 
than a human companion. .« 

But in the eyes of the world Old Sam 
was just a “Lousy Pooch.” 

Everybody in Nome who knew Claude 
knew Old Sam. Everybody called the 
dog the same, or worse. Claude would 
be questioned on the street, “How’s 
your lousy pooch?” “Well, look who’s 
here. Claude Sather and the lousy 
pooch.” 

Old Sam suffered in comparison with 
the alert, speedy, keen-tempered dogs so 
numerous and so highly prized in Nome. 
Alaska has little appreciation for qualities 
in an animal which do not mean speed, 
endurance, power and fierceness. The 
Races, the Derbys, the Sweepstakes; 
they’re the things! By them fine dog 
flesh and metal is known in the North. 
The finest of sinew, fleetness and endur- 
ance are challenged by these events. 
Teams line up for a ten-mile, a two- 
hundred-mile plunge, a fierce energy 
in every tissue of seven, nine, eleven 
dogs. They are trained to travel as 
a unit in spite of their primitive wolf- 
like wildness. Magnificent! You admire 
them. 

But Old Sam, well, Old Sam wasn’t 
much. Not that he was old, either; he 
wasn’t. But he was too heavy, too lum- 
bering, too deliberate. Claude Sather 
had a short sledge and a harness for Sam. 
All winter—eight months of it—they 
traveled together, one dog, one boy. 

“Claude and his lousy pooch.” 


LAUDE SATHER was no fool if he 

was a boy. He knew more than some 
people gave him credit for. Most boys 
do. And Old Sam, well, Claude knew that 
when you came down to essential, de- 
cent intelligence, that no dog from the 
Cape to Fort Davis, from the Third 
Beach Line to Behring Sea could hold a 
candle to Old Sam. 
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Not in all the next five months did any of the boys dis- 
cover that Claude and Sam were “in training.” Sam 


seemed to understand. He did his best. His weight went 
down and his stride was better. He took the miles with a de- 
termined cheerfulness. And Claude dreamed a great deal. 
The “Junior Sweeps” fell on a day in the last of March; 
trails: were best then; weather was fairly certain; the hours 
of possible daylight were sufficient. All entries had to register 
in order to compete, and on the day that registration began, 
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An annual event among the winter 
sports in Nome was the dog race for boys 
from Stedman Avenue to the Road House at the Bench and 
return, a wonderful seven-mile route. Town favorites and 
school heroes were made in those junior races. Pictures 
of the winners appeared in The Nome Daily Nugget. Claude 
had clipped these pictures and the accompanying news 
stories for a couple of years, and considered them in secret, 
and regretted at times that Old Sam was such a failure—an 
athletic failure, that is. 

One fall, shortly after the first heavy fall of snow, Claude 
and Sam went to the Snake River hill. Coasting was ideal 
there, a long steep slope from the base of which extended the 
broad frozen flats of the river. 

“Going to enter Sam in the Junior Sweeps?” asked Henry 
Schmidt. 

“Naw.” 

“You and the pooch ought to break the records,” com- 
mented Oscar Benton. 

“Naw,” repeated Claude. 

But he began to consider in a way he hadn’t done before. 
The slowest horse isn’t always the last, nor the under-dog al- 
ways on the bottom. The thought of even trying made him a 
little dizzy. ... The crowds ... the shot... the long 


silvery trail. The crowds waiting the return. . . . “There 
comes a team! Look-it!” ... cheers. ... “Who is it? 
Who is it?” . . . Claude Sather, that’s who . . . “‘Claude 


Sather and Old Sam win!” 


The strange dog greeted them with a slrange moaning cry 


fourteen boys entered teams. Not more than three dogs were 
permitted to each driver, though some had two and a few but 
one. Claude did not register. He and Sam were busy enough 
with other things. There was plenty of time yet. Claude 
thought it best that his name should not appear in The Nuggct. 
Embarrassing comments would not be invited if he stayed in 
the background. 

He spent several hours in rebuilding and “stripping” his 
sledge, taking off unnecessary stays, slats and bars. He cut it 
down to minimum weight without impairing its strength. 

He had trained himself to run behind the handle-bars for 
long distances. That made traveling easier for Sam. Claude 
knew that most of the young drivers—‘‘ mushers”—rode the 
greater part of the distance. He planned to lighten the load 
by running as much as he could himself. Little things would 
matter a great deal in his case. He had prepared himself to be 
unmindful of all the cutting comments and jibes that would 
be certain to fall when he lined up for the start. Claude was 
a determined, stubborn lad, and when he set his heart on a 
thing, he stuck through to the finish. He was that kind. 

He talked it over daily with Sam—in a sort of silent way, 
you understand, but talked it over none the less certainly. 
He made use of the reward method, a selected frozen cod and 
some bloody venison at the end of a successful trip. He took 
to carrying the reward in a sack in the sledge, and giving it to 
Sam withcut unnecessary delay. Sam came to know that sack, 
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what it meant, and that the best way to get its contents be- 
fore him was to get miles behind him. It may not have been the 
best way to train a malemute, but Sam wasn’t a racing dog; he 
was plain dog, and he wanted his meals when he wanted them. 


ARCH 27! That was the magic day. A Saturday, it was, 

a gray, still, cold day, well below zero, a great time for 

racing. Claude had that gripping tense sensation which every 

boy and man who has approached a game, a conflict, a compe- 

tition, knows so well. No suffering is at 

once so painful and so delicious—that 
nervous anticipation. 

Claude entered his name at the Board 
of Trade Drug Store of First Street, at the 
last moment. Registration closed at ten 
o’clock in the morning. The first racer 
would leave at eleven-thirty. The teams 
were to be started at three-minute inter- 
vals. Lots would be drawn to ascertain 
the order. 

Old Sam was given a brief stern lecture. 
He knew. He would do his best. That 
was more than some of the better animals 
would do. A good crowd was assembled 
at Stedman Avenue, bundled, stomping, 
laughing, joking, breathing out white 
clouds that vanished into the still air. 
Claude got his number from the Starter. 
Number seven. No one knew, except 
his father, what he was going to do. Some 
one called, ““Why don’t you run Sam? 
The lousy pooch needs the exercise.” 
“Yah, you could come back to-morrow,” 
added another. 

What would they say when he actually 
lined up? What would they say as he 
went racing through the long gauntlet of 
steaming faces, down the hill, over the 
river and out of sight over the first ridge, 
a mile away? Claude didn’t care what 
they might say. His lips, his jaws, were 
firm. ‘Things didn’t seem exactly real, 
though. No one except his father and the 
ofhcials knew. He could quit now— 
easily. And yet, not easily, cither. He 
wasn’t that kind. He wasn’t a quitter. 

““Number One.” There was a brief 
silence, a shot, cheers. Evidently a favor- 
ite had started the day. Claude took a 
place by the side of Old Sam, resting his 
mittened hand on the woolly head. Sam 
was not very alert. He looked depressed. 

“Number Two.” 

“Number Three.” 

The waits were long. 

“Number Four.” 

Claude could not see the starting point. 
It was crowded. He could hear the 
cheering pass down the lines of spectators, 
traveling like a wave from throat to throat 
as the teams passed. He stood very still. 


HEN, at last— 
z “Number Seven!” 

A heavy plunging sensation went 
through Claude’s chest. He bent over, 
“Go, Sam! Go, all the way!” 

A place was made through the crowd. Sam suddenly 
awoke. He took his place. There were heads all down the 
street, all around. 

“Who is it?” 

Old Sam stood firm, erect, his hind legs back for the first 
plunge. His big ears stood out until the pinks showed inside. 
Claude waited, his hands clasped tightly about the bars. He 
looked at no one. He knew there were faces, laughs, taunts. 
They didn’t matter. 

“Thirty seconds,”’ warned the Starter. 

“Steady, Sam, steady,”’ Claude said hoarsely. 

“One, two, three.”” The shot! 

Sam knew. He tugged. The people cheered; they were 
generous, good-hearted, admiring, and—perhaps—not a little 
surprized. The lousy pooch gave all he had to that flying start. 
Color mounted in the boy’s cheeks as they left the spectators 
and took the long swing down the hill, across the river and over 
the first ridge onto the level tundras. 

Occasionally he caught sight of other racers over the hills in 
the low white distance. He didn’t look back. He didn’t need 
to. He knew he was holding his own. Three and a half miles 
passed under them. Claude knew when he swung around the 
Road House on the Bench to turn back, that he loved Old Sam 
more than he ever had before—the lousy pooch. 

A man called from a window: “The best time so far, son.” 
(Concluded on page 34) 
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NCE upon a time many years ago (this is nota fairy 
tale) a man came to call upon me when [ was busy 
at the telephone. When I had finished telephoning, 
he called my attention to some words which I had 

scrawled absent-mindedly upon a pad while the conscious part 
of my mind had been occupied with talking and listening. You 
will find that most people have this same habit of making 
marks of some kind on a piece of paper, provided one is handy, 
when they are telephoning. Sometimes these marks are 
undecipherable. Sometimes they resolve themselves into 
strange designs like enlarged finger prints. I knew one man 
who always composed bars of music while he telephoned, 
reflecting perhaps some haunting melody that was dancing 
about in the back part of his mind. 

The word which I had written over and over again until it 
sprawled over the entire page was SUCCESS. Now this 
struck my visitor as such an odd characteristic that he told 
other people about it and it got into the newspapers. The 
result was that many people seemed to think that I must be a 
sort of authority on success since even my subconscious mind 
was always dwelling on it, and whenever I am asked to speak 
or write about anything, in the majority of cases it is on the 
subject of success. Just as if I had discovered some magic 
secret about it which would act as a talisman for other people 
if I handed it over to them. I wish I had, for it would have 
made life much easier for me. But I am afraid there is no 
such magic secret. 

If there is such a thing, I am sure it is more in the possession 
of youth than maturity. And sometimes the odd thought 
occurs to me that instead of having age instruct youth on how 
to succeed, it ought to be the other way about and middle age 
should be humbly asking youth for the secret, for it is one that 
seems to be lost and forgotten as the years go by. If you 
don’t understand me now, you will as I go on, for I am going 
to tell you as well as I can what I think is the great underlying 
principle of success. 

Let.'us see what the ordinary rules of success are: clean and 
regular living, steady application and industry, a consecration 
of all our energies to our main purpose and the sacrifice of less 
important things that conflict with it—above all hard work 
and perseverance. This or something like it you must have 
heard or read a hundred times. Now this is all right. I do 
not believe that real success has often been achieved without 
regard for these rules. One 
of the illusions not only of 
youth but maturity is that 
there is some way of cheating 
these rules and discovering 
prosperity and happiness by 
some pleasant short cut, there 
by dodging all 
the drudgery 
and hard work 
to which other 
people have 
stupidly com- 
mitted them- 
But 





selves. 
there isn’t. 
As I say, 
these instruc- 
tions are very 
fine and all that, 
but I do not be 
lieve they go far 
enough. For the 
truth is that al- 
though you will 
not discover 
success if you 
do not follow 
them, you are 
not by any 
means sure: to 
discover it if 
you do. This 
seems to argue 
that they lack 
something. I 
believethey lack 
the greatest 
thing of all. The 
reason why it 
is so seldom 
mentioned 
among the 
items of advice 
on success is 
that it is hard 
to put into 
words. It is like 
many feelings 
that mean so 
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much to you when they are stirring in the mind and so little 
when you try to express them to other people. 

Let us put it in this way. With all the rules and principles 
of proper living and good citizenship which are so admirably 
outlined in The Boy Scout Handbook and which make, I 
think, as fine a code of instructions as I have ever read, there 
is still something to be desired. You will have all the machin- 
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ery of success before you, but unless you have sufficient 
motive power behind it, it won’t run. It needs elec- 
tricity—or since electricity is seldom applied to human 
nature, let us say, for lack of a better word, “enthusiasm.” 
» Without this you will have a piece of very fine but quite 
lifeless machinery with nothing to turn the wheels. 

I don’t mean the kind of enthusiasm that cheers loudly 
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I don’t mean the kind of enthusiasm that 
I mean the kind that keeps 


at football games. 
makes New Year’s resolutions. 
New Year’s resolutions 
when they are once made. 
And you must admit there 
is a great difference. It is 
that unconquerable spirit 
of enterprise that laughs at 
reverses, knowing that they 
are part of the game, takes 
obstacles as something 
to whet the appetite 




























































for further endeavor, 
and fights for what it 
wants for the pure joy 
of fighting. It is the 
great desire that noth- 
ing can defeat. If you 
have this, you can put 
all the rules forsuccess in 
the waste basket and for- 
get them, for they will 
take care of themselves. 


ERHAPS now you 

will understand 
what I meant when I 
said that youth was 
more in possession of the 
magic secret of success 
than age. For the spirit 
of enthusiasm is the spe- 
cial property of youth. 
Older people often find 
it deserting them and 
they are forever trying 
to recapture it, for you 
seldom appreciate the 
real value of a thing 
until it shows signs of 
escaping from you. 
Your problem will be to 
retain this spirit of en- 
thusiasm as you grow 
older. And you will not 
find it always an easy 
thing to do. 

Since whatever suc- 
cess I have attained has 
been due to my efforts 
to retain my enthu- 
siasm, I will tell you 
briefly how I have tried 
to manage it. I have 
done it first of all by 
keeping my circulation 
and digestion in good 
order. Fresh air and 
regular daily exercise 
are absolute necessities. 
They are the only sure 
medicine for 
driving away 
the doubts 
and fears that 
are the great- 
est enemies 
of accom- 
plishment. 
The moment 
you begin to 
entertain any 
doubts of 
your ability 
to. do a thing is the moment when your failure begins. And 
these doubts usually come from a sluggish circulation or an 
improper care of the body. 

If I am about to try to jump over some obstacle, whether 
it is a table or some mental difficulty in producing a picture, 
I first try to get a clear mental picture of myself successfully 

(Concluded on page 47) 














CHAPTER I 


THE MAN ON THE PINTO 


HE sun was well over the hilltops when the Coyote 
Kid awakened in his built-in bunk in the one 
upstairs room of the little cabin. There was abso- 
lute silence in the house, and in the little valley 
in which it stood, until a thumping on the floor beside him 
announced that his dog Pronto was eagerly waiting for the 
first signs of his master’s arising. 


The Coyote Kid got up promptly and jerked on the brown 
denim overalls and the blue cotton shirt that represented his 
toilet. Hats, save when the sun was well on towards noon, 
shoes, save when the way was rocky or went by snaky regions, 
were superfluities to the Coyote Kid. 

“‘He’s gone off ag’in, Pronto,” he said to the Airedale. 
**Sneaked off ag’in in the night an’ he ha’f promised to let me 
go along this trip.” 

Pronto shoved a moist and sympathetic muzzle into his 
master’s palm, and his dark hazel eyes said distinctly, 
“Well, J stayed, didn’t I?”” The Coyote Kid patted him on 
the thick, wooly mat that covered his forehead and then 
pretended to grab for the stump of Pronto’s tail. Pronto 
countered by a grab for the hand and the two started in on a 
friendly wrestle, rolling over and over until the dog’s tongue 
hung out like a signal of distress and the boy’s breath was in 
need of repair. The little ranch was eight thousand feet above 
the level of the sea and the air was thin. 

The Coyote Kid’s real name was Augustus Rideout. The 
first of it was comfortably shortened to Gus. The “Coyote 
Kid” part of it had been legitimately acquired. A coyote had 
been taking toll of the goats that represented a portion of the 
live-stock on Cold-Spring, the name of the mountain-holding 
of Augustus Rideout, Senior. A trap, carefully treated with 
the castor of musk-rats sprinkled on the bait and ground, had 
accounted for the thief and murderer. When his father an- 
nounced that the dead brute had young cubs somewhere in the 
neighborhood, Gus Junior set forth and returned with five 
furry, half-grown, needle-toothed bundles of animal energy 
in a sack, to the great disgust of Pronto, who found his nose 
out of joint in more ways than one, for he hated with a 
bitter, deadly, centuries-old hatred the scent of these wild 
puplings and, for a time, his young master ignored him for 
their training. 

Rideout Senior went away on one of his trips and took 
Pronto with him. Word got around to the neighboring ranches 
and to the nearest town of Artemisia, ten miles from Cold- 
Spring, that the “‘Old-Timer’s” kid was “ridin’ herd on a 
bunch of coyotes” and more than one rider went out of his 
way to see the youthful trainer and his pets. A traveling 
circus heard of it and the manager offered to make a dicker 
with Gus if Gus would come to see him, but word only 
reached Cold-Spring a week after the circus had departed. 
Two weeks after that a coyote pack sat on the hills one night 
and howled their heads out at the moon. The next morning 
found the half-grown cubs missing. ‘They had dug under the 
wall of their outhouse prison, where they were kept nights, 
and departed for parts unknown. So that Pronto, when he 
came back again, found himself reinstated. 


IDEOUT SENIOR, known as the “Old-Timer” to the 
ranchers, because he had met the first of them to take up 
acreage on the Sierra Gabilan—the Range of the Hawk—was 
a prospector. His little ranch was on the top of the cliffs that 
bordered the desert, rising in almost sheer walls over a thou- 
sand feet from the desolate expanse of alkali and lava that 
stretched away to the south and east and west in waterless, 
scorching desolation; fifty miles across to the Painted Moun- 
tains, over seventy miles from Pryamid Buttes to Moon Mesa. 
The farm was a concession to Rideout’s bad luck in gold- 
seeking. Somewhere in the foothills of the desert he firmly 
believed that fortune lay, the fortune that mocked him with 
rusty outcrops of ore or with promising veins that invariably 
pinched out, the fortune that led him on until he was at the 
end of his strength, the last fragment of grub gone, the last 
drop of ‘water sizzling in the canteens. Then he would come 
back to Cold-Spring with his weary burros and rest up for 
awhile before he turned to farming and managéd once again 
to set enough aside for dynamite, bacon and flour and such 
food as could not be provided by the ranch. 
Sometimes Gus heard his father revile himself for an old fool 
who was always chasing rainbows. 
“But I can’t help it, sonny,” he would say. “It’s in th’ 
blood, same as jumpin’ comes to a frog. I’m a gold gypsy. 
An’ it’s thar, guarded by thirst an’ hunger an’ heat an’ a thou- 
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sand misleads. But I’m goin’ to strike it some day.” Then 
he would solemnly resolve never to descend the desert trail 
again and would apply himself to the farm, mending fences, 
fixing up the little garden, plowing for a corn crop with the 
two burros, and Gus would just become used to having a 
father again when he would see him some day leaning 
against a post or rock, gazing down onto the desert. The 
gold fever was on him. 


US knew all the signs of the progression of this sickness. 

His father would inveigh lustily against the lure of the yellow 
metal. Then he would slip off one morning to Artemisia, after 
having suggested that Gus take a day off for a visit, or for a 
fishing trip to Trapper’s Lake, twelve miles distant. That 
night he would evade his son’s eyes. Long before dawn the 
burros would be going down the trail, packed with the stuff 
they had brought in the day before from Artemisia. By sun-up 
the old prospector would be finding his way between the 
dykes of lava, working across to Skeleton Peaks or to 
Greaser Canyon, led on by the precious ore as surely as 
iron filings fly to a magnet, though, unfortunately, with no 
such direct contact. 

The mother of Gus had died when he was five years old and 
his father had left him in care of a rancher’s wife near Arte- 
misia, while he went out on the desert to wear down the sharp 
edge of his grief. A year later he bore Gus off for Cold-Spring, 
declaring that he was through with prospecting and was lone- 
some on the ranch. For six years he fought with the convic- 
tion that there was a fortune in the desert that he alone was 
destined to find. 

Meanwhile Gus learned much in 


many ways, little in others. He was eS 
handy in every way about the ranch, 24 
he could shoot and fish and he could "ais oe 
cook. He could find trail and follow so ee 
it, knowing to an hour how old it > Mee 
was and what had made it. He : Bs 
knew every burrow and every covert wat! 

in Cold-Spring Valley and its ridges, pe q 
every rocky cavern where the coyotes a i 
holed-up, the long cave that had a ; tes " 


hanging curtain of rock at the end 
under which he had crawled to find, 
back of it, a narrow glen, open to 
the sky, walled-in by steep cliffs, the 
place that he called (wa 
Hidden Valley. ; S 4 

But he did not 
read very well, his 
writing 


was lar 
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from perfect and his arithmetic primitive. As to geography 
and history, Gus’s acquaintance with those subjects was 


purely local. If it was not his father’s fault, it certainly 
was not his own. There was no school in Artemisia—only 
talk of one. The nearest was across sixty miles of sage. 

It was because Gus grew up so self-reliant, so eminently 
able to look after himself, that his father broached the idea 
of “just one more trip.” 

“That won’t be no wasted time, this trip, Gus,”’ he pleaded, 
his eyes wistful, excusing himself to his boy as he had done to 
his wife. It was one result of their isolation that father and 
son talked man-to-man language. ‘“ That outcrop by Skeleton 
Peaks is sure the one. Only two per cent. sulphites. True 
quartz. Dolomite rock formation each side of it. The real 
thing, Gus. I'll go straight to it with the burros. An’, if it 
pans out, it’s you for school, Gus, for a real eddication.” 

That part of it did not particularly appeal to Gus and he 
was relieved when his father appeared four weeks later, dis- 
gusted with the false lead at Skeleton Peaks, but liking the 
looks of a ledge that he declared only needed a little more 
development to prove its worth. Four times in two years did 
Rideout Senior disappear after that, leaving Gus to run the 
ranch. Save for the time when Gus had the coyotes, his father 
left Pronto behind. The desert was no place for a dog, he 
declared and, indeed, Pronto always returned sadly the worse 
for the adventure. 

“Tell you what let’s do, Pronto,”’ suggested Gus after they 
had shared the mush with sugar and goat’s milk, and the pan- 
cakes and coffee. “You an’ me’ll go prospecting on our own. 
I am Sindbad the Sailor an’ you can be my faithful slave an’ 

companion. We’ll go into Hidden Valley an’ tote along 
enough grub to last a couple of days. We'll give Nanny 
the kid an’ close the cabin. It ’ud be good fun if we 
found a mine while dad was huntin’ down in that old 
dump of a desert.” 


RONTO giving no word of discouragement, Gus made 

up his war-bag, tookehis rifle, a repeating thirty-two, 
bought with his own money from skins trapped on the 
ranch, girded on his cartridge-belt and canteen, put the 
bleating kid with the latest mother of the goat-flock, so 
that she should not suffer from lack of milking, and the 
two started for Hidden Valley by the way of Lookout 
Boulder, a rocky jut that faced the desert and, from 

{ which, in the clear air, Gus hoped 
to see the tiny figures of his 

) father and the two burros making 


f their slow progress towards their 


goal. He had done this before, 
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easily finding them, though they looked no larger than ants, 
from their movements over the floor of the desert. 

But this time they were not to be seen, though dog and 
boy stood gazing steadily. 

“That’s kind of funny, Pronto,” said Gus. “It was Skeleton 
Peaks this time. He ought to be somewheres in sight.” 

Suddenly there was the scuffling of hoofs on soft dirt, then 
the clink of shoes on rock, the hard breathing of an exhausted 
horse and an apparition seemed to rise out of the trail below 
Lookout Boulder that made the hair rise on Pronto’s neck 
and a low growl start in his throat, while Gus stared in 
astonishment. 

It was a horse and rider, so covered with alkali, in its turn 
streaked and caked with dried sweat, that the colors of the 
man’s clothing, the bronze of his face, the hue of his mount, 
were neutralized by the powdery dust. One of the horse’s 
eyes was whitey-blue, like a marble, there were hints of patches 
of color on his body that proclaimed him a pinto, a painted 
pony, known off the ranges as a piebald. The man’s eyes were 
blue, too, a steely blue, peculiarly plain in the curious pallor 
oi his face. 

Both were close to the limit of their strength. The man’s 
face was sunken, the horse’s ribs showed as its sides heaved 
pitifully with the effort of making that last rise. It stood with 
head downwards and feet widespread, but the man’s eyes 
kindled as he took in all the pleasant green of Cold Spring, the 
little cabin with its garden all about it. Save for his eyes, he 
looked like Death on a dying horse, thought Gus. He carried 
a rifle, white-dusted as everything else, slung in a holster ahead 
of his right thigh. There was a cartridge-belt across his shoul- 
ders, another about his lean waist. And he wore a revolver on 
each hip. He was a “two-gun” man. 


HE stranger sat there on the blown pony, looking at Gus 

with eyes that narrowed. His lips opened and the powdery 
alkali cracked across his cheeks in radiating dark lines, but no 
speech came, though he tried to moisten his lips with a tongue 
the end of which showed leathery. 

Pronto ceased growling, sniffed at the nose of the tired pony 
and then at the man’s foot. Gus handed up his canteen. The 
man nodded with a travesty of a smile, unscrewed the cap, 
sucked out some water with an eager, clucking sound, washed 
out the inside of his parched mouth, spat out the water, re- 
peated the process and then swallowed a little. It was a very 
little, Gus noted, and wondered whether he, as thirsty as this 
man evidently was, could have restrained himself. 

“Thanks,” croaked the man. “Lots more down there. 
I'll fill it up again. You don’t mind?” He dismounted with 
the stiffness of a man too long in the saddle, took off his som- 
brero and poured the contents of the canteen into the crown 
of the waterproof Stetson, which he had punched into a bowl, 
and held it up to the pony. 

“What ranch is this?” he asked. 

Gus told him. 

“Yore old man home? Or yore mother?” 

“I’ve got no mother,” answered Gus. “Me an’ Dad live 
alone. He’s left for Skeleton Peaks this mornin’, afore sun-up, 
prospectin’.”” 

“ Aw, jest the two of you? And a tidy place. Out-of-the- 
way, too. And now you’re all alone?” 

He spoke speculatively, but, before Gus could answer, the 
man had flung himself flat on the ground without a trace of 
weariness, swift as a lizard, snaking out his head to the edge of 
the rim-rock and peering down the trail. Pronto imitated him, 
his ears up. Gus had heard nothing. Then the stranger got 
up again, lithely as he had made the first movement, without 
a jerk, the whole action one long ripple of coordinating muscle. 

“Rock-rabbit,”” he announced. 

Gus marveled at the keen senses that had matched those of 
the dog. But he did not think the man interested in rock- 
rabbits. They weren’t worth all that trouble, not even worth 
shooting at that time of the year. 

The man’s right hand had stayed on the butt of his right 
hand gun from the moment he flung himself down until he 
rose again. It seemed to Gus that he had suspected the pres- 
ence of something very different from a rock-rabbit and Gus 
was curious to know why the stranger was so jumpy over sucha 
slight noise. He didn’t seem a nervous chap. “ Nervy” would 
be the better word, Gus thought, as he appraised his visitor. 

“Rideout’s outfit, you say?” 

Gus nodded. 

“What did you say yore name was?” he ventured. 

“T didn’t say, son,” answered the other dryly. 
bet I know yores.” 


“But Pll 


“Thet’s easy. You know this is my dad’s place.” 

The stranger’s eyes twinkled. 

“You don’t go by his name where I come from,” he said. 

“What name do I?” asked Gus. He was a little nettled by 
the man’s evasion of his own patronymic. 

“The Coyote Kid.” He set the empty sombrero on the 
back of his head as Gus flushed at the quizzing tone, though 
it was kindly enough. “Some wild-animal tamer, they tell 
me,” he went on. “Son, I ain’t wild, neither is Pete here, but 
we’re both animals an’ we’re plumb tuckered out, what with 
too little water and grub and too much heat and hurry. We’d 
like to rest up here awhile, if it’s convenient. 

“But,” he added, his sharp eyes taking in Gus from head to 
foot, “’pears like as if you was just goin’ off on a trip of yore 
own. Prospectin’ for more coyotes, likely?” 

“The cabin’s locked,” said Gus, a little embarrassed. He 
knew the rites of frontier hospitality, the more sacred in the 
case of a man just in from the desert. ‘I kin open it up. 
Yo’re sure welcome to what we got. But, me and Pronto here 
was goin’ to Hidden Canyon.” 

“Hidden Canyon? Where’s that? I never heard of it. 
Sounds interestin’ to me.” 

A bit reluctantly, Gus told him of his discovery, though it 
was like scraping the bloom off a peach to share it. 

“Son,” said the man, “that sounds good to me. And it’s 
sure smart of you to locate a place like that. Reg’lar hideout. 
Rideout’s hideout. You say no one else knows anything 
about it?” 

“T don’t think so. Dad an’ me are the only ones live nigh 
here an’ I ain’t told Dad. Pronto knows but he ain’t likely to 
tell.” Gus grinned at his little jest but the man looked 
thoughtful. 

“No. I reckon not,” he drawled. “ But he looks like a smart 
dog. And he might show the way, in case—” He broke off. 
“Son, I’ve got some time to spare right now, and it’s a long 
time since I went on a picnic. Suppose you show me this 
Hidden Canyon, so’s not to spile yore fun. No sense in openin’ 
up the cabin. We can shoot a bit an’ mebbe thar’s a stream 
handy. How about it?” 

“There is a stream,” admitted Gus. “And a funny one. 
Comes out of the rocks one end of Hidden Canyon and goes 
into them again, t’other side. Funny fish, too. Trout, all 
right, but some of ’em is almost white from livin’ under the 
rocks, I reckon. Kin you catch trout?” 

“T used to. Ain’t had much time for it lately. How about 
it? Do we go?” 

“You haven’t told me yore name yet,” said Gus. The man 
laughed and the show of his white teeth was reassuring. . Already 
Gus liked the stranger for two reasons. Pronto had accepted 
him and he had been mighty good to his pony. But——? 

“My name,” said the man, “is a mighty ordinary name. 
It’s John Henry Smith.” 

“ All right,” he said. ‘Come on.” 

Before they left the Lookout, Smith once more glided to the 
edge and gazed down. Satisfied, he transferred Gus’s pack 
to the pony, Pete, and they started off together, two men, a 
pony and a dog. 

The way led along the side of the range away from the 
desert, through groves of pine and scrub-oak and choke- 
cherry. After half a mile they crossed a creek and there Smith 
let his pony drink more heartily and himself bellied down and 
lapped the water from the running stream. Then they turned 
into a side ravine, going up to its head, rocky hillsides to right 
and left and in front, sparsely grown with brush. The gorge 
was deep and narrow and the cliffs high. Gus stopped with a 
side-glance to note the effect, and made his speech. 

“We're here.” 

“So I see,” said Smith. “The question is, where is here?” 
Gus thought he seemed a little disappointed and he almost 
chuckled. ‘Is this Hidden Canyon?” asked Smith. 

“You don’t call this hidden, do you?” demanded Gus. 
‘But the way in is right within fifty yards of you.” It wasa 
challenge and Smith took it. 


H* keen eyes searched every yard of the ground, from rim 

to foot-level, slow and carefully. Once or twice his gaze 
halted, always where the brush was thickest. Once he stood 
rigid, listening while a bough snapped back of them. And again 
his hand dropped swiftly to his gun. Gus didn’t like that. It 
was the one thing about Smith that he didn’t like. It looked 
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as if someone was following his new acquaintance, or might 
be following. And Smith expected to meet whoever it was, 
gun in hand. Why? 

But Smith’s hand fell away from the weapon and he started 
to pace over the ground, which was stony, Gus watching him, 
sure that he had left no trail. Smith stopped once or twice 
and then walked straight to a mat of vines that trailed over an 
outthrust of granite. 

“Am I warm?” he asked. Gus acknowledged that he 
was. Smith touched the vines. “Hot?” 

“Burnin’,” said Gus, tickled at the cleverness of Smith. He 
had almost expected him to solve the secret. 

“T won’t muss up the vines,” said Smith. “I reckon yore 
gate is back of ’em an’ it’s no use disturbin’ *em too much.” 

“How’d you guess it?” asked Gus. 

“Two or three stones kicked out of place, for one thing. 
See where they used to socket into the dirt. Knowed it must 
be a screened hole, seein’ you led me here an’ said thar was a 
place. Water used to gully down here a long while ago. 
Reckon it helped to make yore hole.” 

Gus lifted aside some of the long vines and showed a cov- 
ered way, a tunnel supported by walls of granite that some 
ancient convulsion had thrust up from the regular lay of the 
strata, in a fault. They formed a slightly open, inverted V, 
other slabs roofing them. It was fairly light inside, though 
they could not see through the opening. Gus explained that 
it took a sharp angle. 

“T don’t know if yore hawss can go through,” he said. 
“But it don’t get any smaller.” 

“Pete’s like a cat,” said Smith. “Let him get his head in an’ 
the rest follers, as the night the day. Lead on, MacDuff.” 

Gus didn’t know who MacDuff was. He meant to ask later. 
But he began to think there was fun in John Henry Smith. 
And he led on. The tunnel opened into an oval space ringed 
with rugged cliffs, too steep for trees, though there were little 
clumps of them in the green glade, through which rippled a 
stream. Smith looked about him with satisfaction. 

““Great!” he said. ‘Great! Never would have dreamed of 
this if you hadn’t told me. Where does the stream come from?” 

“There’s a cave over beyond,” said Gus. ‘Goes ’way in. 
You can’t see it from here. But it’s a bully cave.” 

“T bet it is,” replied Smith. ‘‘Where’ll we camp? Near the 
cave?” Gus nodded. 

“By the pool,” he suggested. 
ghost trout.” 


“That’s where you get the 


WENTY minutes later a fire was made and Gus proudly 

prepared coffee and sliced bacon for frying. He had 
brought some biscuit from the cabin. Smith ate voraciously 
while Pete, the pony, browsed crisply and contentedly. But 
Gus, glad as he was to play host to a man who enjoyed his 
cooking so well, noted with an anxious eye the inroads into the 
provisions he had brought. 

“T better go back to the cabin,” he said. 
more grub. There’s lots there.” 

“Mighty fine of you,” he said. “I sure appreciate the way 
you acted. Hope I'll git a chance to git even with ye, some 
time. Mighty comfy in here. Hate to be interrupted. I fig- 
gered on you an’ me having a quiet, sociable time. If you 
went back to the cabin someone might happen along an’ want 
to butt in. Kind of spile things, that would. That is, to me. 
Of course, you’re host . . .” 

‘I’m not going to let anyone else come in here,” said Gus 
hotly. ‘Besides, no one’ll be comin’.” 

“Wal,” drawled Smith. “You never kin tell. But, if you 
aim to go back why, mebbe, you don’t mind if I stay here? 
I c’ud do with a mite of sleep.” 

Gus and Pronto made quick time to the cabin and made up 
another pack of bacon and canned goods, more flour, baking- 
powder and some choke-cherry preserves. And he got the rest 
of his fishing tackle so that both of them could fish at once. 

He was going out of the cabin when three men rode up the 
trail from the plains. Gus had never seen them before. They 
were well mounted and they carried rifles slung in sheaths, with 
guns on their hips.-sOne of them sported a star on his blue 
shirt. Gus stared at it fascinatedly. It had one word en- 
graved on the shining boss. SHERIFF. 

“Son,” said the man with the star, ““ennyone come by the 
cabin this mornin’?” 

Gus answered truthfully. ‘No, sir.” 

““Whar’s yore dad?”’ He told them. The three consulted. 

“They’s three passes out,” said one of them. “Out by Socy 
Springs, an’ Spanish Pass an’ this one. We better camp here. 
No sense goin’ down to the desert.” The other agreed. 

“Where you off to, Kid?” one of them asked him. 

“ Just fishin’.” 

‘*Wal’, you can’t do no good stickin’ around. We’re goin’ to 
camp here awhile. We'll be here when ‘you git back an’ we’ll 
enj’y a mess of trout. So git busy. An’, if you happen to see 
a long- tall cuss on a Pinto hawss with two guns—meanin’ the 
man an’ not the hawss—you come kitin’ back with the news. 
Mebbe you’ll make a thousand dollars.” 

“4 thousand dollars? What for?” 

“Reward, son. Reward for information leadin’ to the cap- 
ture of Curly Clem Rivers, who held up a stage an’ a bank an’ 
killed a driver an’ a cashier, an’. . .” 

“Stow yore gab, Jim,” said the man with the star. “You 

(Continued on page 39) 
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it was Sunday, October 15th—a loud rustling 

might have been heard among the under- 

growth as though some heavy body were 
endeavoring to force a way through into the tiny clearing, 
and presently the faded, russet-tinted leaves were cau- 
tiously parted and a face peered out. For the space of a few 
seconds it remained in its golden frame, the eyes taking in the 
scene before them, passing slowly over the rude hut that stood 
apparently deserted in the center of 
the clearing, seeking keenly for sign 
of a possible foe. 

There were no indications of life 
about the place, however, and the 
owner of the face, seemingly reas- 
sured, stepped boldly out into the 
open. A warrior, grim and battle- 
stained, his mail-shirt hacked and 
bearing ominous stains of reddened 
mud, his helm cracked and dented by 
many a shrewd blow. 

As he advanced upon the lone 
dwelling he took a tighter grip on the 
heavy two-headed axe which he 
carried, and reaching the door 
slowly entered. Pausing on the 
threshold the warrior gazed swiftly 
round the bare room. Then with an 
eager exclamation he leapt across 
the rush-carpeted floor and pounced 
upon a crude earthenware vessel 
that stood there, raising it to his lips 
and draining in one great draught 
the water which it contained. 

The faint sound of a cautious 
footstep behind him fell upon his 
ears, and the vessel slid from his 
hands to the floor where it was 
shattered in a hundred fragments, 
as he turned with the swiftness of a 
snake, swinging the mighty axe 
on high. 

“Holy cross! 
here!” 

Involuntarily the battle-cry of 
Wessex escaped the warrior’s lips, 
turning instantly to a deep-throated 
laugh as he beheld, creeping from behind a stack of wood in a 
corner where he had been hid, a stripling of some twelve sum- 
mers. His body was bent in a crouching attitude, the muscle 
tense for a spring, and in his upraised hand he grasped a glisten- 
ing knife, while his pale-blue eyes gleamed with hatred. 

At the warrior’s exclamation the boy paused in the act of 
striking, and his gaze doubtfully followed the course of that 
great axe as it was slowly lowered. 

“Holy cross?” the boy echoed, staring half-hopefully into 
the warrior’s grim bearded face. “‘Then thou’rt not one of 
Duke William’s men?” 

“One of the Bastard’s men!” the warrior exclaimed, leaning 
upon his weapon. “Nah, heaven forfend! No Norman dog 
am I; but a true Englishman. Men call me Cnut the Staller.” 
(i.e.: Keeper of Horse.) 

“T thought thou wast a Norman,” the boy said slowly, “and 
meant to kill . . . Iam Wulfnoth, son of Gyrth the Charcoal 
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Burner. . . . The Normans came yestermorn—a round score 
—my father bade me hide in the wood-stack, and I did so and 
escaped. . . . But him they took, and I shall never see him 
more!” 


HIS poignant memory proved too much forthe boy, and he 
broke down utterly. Gone was all his previous fierceness 
of bearing; great sobs of grief shook him. 

Cnut the Stailer placed a gentle hand on the weeping boy’s 
shoulder so that he gazed up with tear-dimmed, wondering 
eyesat this fierce fighting man who yet could be so sympathetic, 
and as he saw the red-stained shirt of mail and the battered 
helm he became once more the true son of Wessex. 

“T will not cry,” he exclaimed, dashing the tears from his 
eyes. “I will avenge him. ...I will go and help Lord 
Harold drive these Norman dogs into the sea! You will take 
me to him?” 

Eagerly the boy gripped the arm that rested still upon 
his shoulder. But Cnut the Staller was silent and his face 
grew strangely stern, yet sad withal, so that Wulfnoth re- 
peated his question impatiently. Thereupon the warrior 
slowly turned his head and gazed intently into the boy’s eyes. 

“Alas!” he exclaimed in bitter sorrow, “‘Lord Harold is no 
more. Even now his body lies on Senlac—that hill of blood and 
mourning—hacked by the swords of the Bastard’s butchering 
horsemen!” 

The warrior sank upon a rude pallet which occupiec that 
space against the wall behind him and buried his face in his 
hands. 
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Vaguely the boy watched him, bewilderment in every line of 
his features. Then gradually an understanding of the truth 
came to him. 





“A giant horseman struck and I knew no more” 


“Lord Harold dead!” he said haltingly. “Then... En- 


gland is lost!” 

Cnut the Staller slowly raised his head. 

“England is lost!” he said sadly. ‘‘Godwine’s sons have 
fallen before the Norman William! Would that I had died 
beside my lord and been spared this bitter day! . . . Listen, 
child! For nine long hours we stood at bay, Wessex against 
the world. Twelve thousand against twenty thousand, striv- 
ing for that field of blood. . . . Time after time their horse- 
men flung themselves against our shield wall, and time after 
time we beat them bacl: with great slaughter. . . . Deep and 
oft drank Wessex axes of Norman blood. But ever to the 
front was the Norman William, encouraging the faint-hearted 
by his mighty deeds, beating back with his mace those who 
would fain have fled, baring his head to give the lie to the cry 
that he was slain. Vain were his efforts . . . for charge after 
charge spent themselves against our solid front, and for a time 
it seemed that we must win the day!” 

The warrior’s eyes lit up with a momentary gleam of tri- 
umph, and then dimmed with the anguish of remembrance as 
he continued: 

“‘Nine long hours! Merciful heaven! How heavy a price 
had already been paid. . . . Earl Leofwine was slain, and now 
the noble Earl Gyrth was beaten down by the Bastard’s terri- 
ble mace. . . . Woe has come to the house of Godwine— 
bitter woe! And now that crafty fighting man bade his 
archers shoot their arrows into the air so that our wall of 
shields was useless against them. ... Oh, heaven! how 
fiercely those cursed shafts rained down upon us, bursting 
helms and piercing eyes blinded by the westering sun... . 
Now Lord Harold was down—an arrow struck him in the eye 
so that he leaned upon his shield in his agony . . . the wall 
was broken . . . through our ranks poured those butchers, 
hacking him—O noble heart!—him, the son of Godwine, with 
their murderers’ swords as he stood'there all blinded with blood. 
. . . They rode us down like the dogs they are. . . . Isaw the 
dragon banner trampled in the mud and the raven—bird of 
ill-omen!—floating high. ... Then a great white horse 
loomed. before me . . . a giant horseman struck and I knew 
nought else . . .” 

He paused a moment and slowly wiped away the perspira- 
tion that stood upon his brow. Then he went on fiercely as he 
leapt to his feet: 

“It was Odo the Bishop who struck that bungling blow!— 


_ As I strove to protect Lord Harold’s body from their swords he 


struck a glancing blow that laid me senseless. . . . Out upon 
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him for a scurvy fighter who could better tell his beads than 
wield the mace! Would that I had met a warrior and fallen 
nobly beneath the dragon banner! Out upon him, I say!” 





AS HE reviled thus bitterly against the fates that had 
denied him a warrior’s death beneath the banner of his 
liege lord, there came the sound of a fierce altercation and 
the clanking of armor from out the wood that surrounded 
the clearing. Swiftly Cnut swung his mighty axe and sprang 
toward the door. It would not do, 
he reasoned, to be trapped in so 
confined a space . . . outside there 
was room for axe-play . . . 

Ere he could achieve his purpose 
the boy quickly intercepted him and 
laid a restraining hand on his arm. 

“°’Tis madness, good Lord Cnut,”’ 
he cried as the ominous sounds drew 
nearer ‘“‘There must be at least 
a dozen of them. List to me... 
IT have a plan!” 

The warrior gripped his axe the 
tighter and placed his bulky form in 
the doorway, at the same time trying 
to shake off that warning hand. But 
the boy only clung on more firmly, 
speaking rapidly and with such 
earnestness that Cnut the Staller 
turned upon him with a strange ex- 
pression of hopeful wonder in his 
eyes. 

“By the rood, thou’rt of a quick 
wit, child!” and he laughed deeply 
in his beard. ‘“’Tis a chance; and if 
it fails there still remains the Wessex 
axe! Quick ... give me the gar- 
ment!” 

Hastily Wulfnoth snatched up 
from a corner a rough jerkin of un- 
tanned hide, and the warrior drew it 
on him, completely covering his shirt 
of mail. Then, still grasping his 
weapon, he stretched himself upon 
the rude couch and the boy swiftly 
threw the ragged coverlet over him, 
just as the brushwood without was 
roughly beaten down and a dozen 
or so Norman men-at-arms forced their way into the open, 
contesting volubly one with another. 

“T saw it plain, I tell thee!’’ cried one, a tall sour-visaged 
fellow with a great shock of red hair. “A gold crucifix beneath 
his mail-shirt, bestudded with precious stones!’ Then his 
close-set, shifty eyes lit upon the little hut and he gave a shout 
of anticipation. “Look you, comrades, what we have here. 
Like as not the rogue hides within. He cannot be so far 
away. A golden cross of jewels for the taking!” 

Their cupidity thus excited the Normans began to advance 
eagerly. And then a great cry issued from out the hut before 
them, the cry of a madman that froze the blood in their veins 
so that they paused irresolute, staring fearfully from one to the 
other. While they stood there doubting the boy emerged from 
the dwelling, his clothing awry, his face pale with fear. 

“Keep back, keep back, good masters!’’ he exclaimed as the 
dread cry was repeated. ‘“Hearken? It is my father—he is 
smitten of the plague!” 

At these words the men shrank away in horror, some cross- 
ing themselves piously, jostling each other in their haste to be 
gone. But he of the red head laughed harsh and long. 

“What!” he cried, “‘are we men or dogs that we shudder at 
aname! I am not called Ulf the Fox for nothing! Look you 
how I slink in and out again with the prize while King Pest 
thinks his locks secure! Care I more for plagues than English 
axes?” 

Laughing scornfully Ulf the Fox, brushing the boy roughly 
aside strode toward the door, while within Cnut the Staller 
gripped his axe afresh and made ready to spring up and do 
battle. 

Such desperate measures, however, foredoomed to failure 
as they must have been, the fates had decreed were not to 
be resorted to, for ere Cnut the Staller could make movement 
two horsemen rode up at a gallop, drawing rein sharply as they 
beheld the red-headed one attempting to force his way into the 
hut, while the boy clung desperately to him, flinging his arms 
round the man’s legs to stay his progress. 

These two new-comers were followed by some half-a-dozen 
others who also pulled up but remained at a respectful distance. 

“By the splendor of God!” roared one of the two in tones 
that resembled the bellowing of a bull, as he surveyed the 
scene. “What play is this!” 

At the sound of that great voice the shrinking men-at-arms 
forgot their fear of the plague in the fear of their overlord and 
strove to slink away, while he of the red hair started so }‘io- 
lently that he almost dropped his sword. d 
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ULFNOTH, releasing his hold on the fellow, turned with’ 


a new hope and faced the two horsemen. He who had 
spoken in such fearsome tones was of a great stature, yet 
withal inclined somewhat to corpulency. Nevertheless, his 
whole bearing gave indication of a powerful physique that was 
encased in his suit of mail. His helm was slung at his saddle- 
bow so that the boy could observe the round, bronzed face 
with its short mustaches and close-cropped hair above. This 
one sat his great war-horse with the air of one accustomed to 
leadership, and instinctively Wulfnoth knew that this was the 
Norman William. 

The other horseman bestrode a noble steed of snowy white- 
ness. He, too, was clothed in mail, and a heavy mace was 
slung from his right wrist, while with his left hand he toyed 
idly with the beads of a rosary which hung from his neck after 
the manner of a priest. And such he indeed was. For this was 
Odo, the fighting Bishop of Bayeux. 

Now Wulfnoth, seeing that the danger was for the moment 
averted, threw himself on his knee before the Duke William. 

“Oh, good Lord William!” he cried. “I am Wulfnoth, son 
of Gyrth the Charcoal Burner. My father lies within sore 

.smitten with the plague so that I have had to tie him to his 
couch lest he do himself hurt. And this fellow—” indicating 
the red-headed one, who quailed visibly before the Duke’s 
stern gaze—“ sought to force an entrance bethinking him that 
we possessed gold!” 

William’s brow grew dark. 

“What is this!” he roared. ‘Did I not yestermorn take 
possession of this England with both my hands, and are not 
these now my subjects?” He turned to Odo the Bishop by his 
side and continued: “My Lord Bishop, shall these, the 
church’s children and my people be thus treated? I say it shall 
not be!”’ 

The Duke paused and glared fiercely around. Then his eyes 
lit upon the figure of Ulf the Fox as he tried to slink away after 
the manner of his namesake. 

“Come hither, rogue,” William exc!aimed, and the man 
tremblingly approached. 

“Thou hast heard my words?” William continued. “Then 
let this remind thee of them!”’ 








Dan reached the dry bed 
below and started down 


HE August storm up on the 
mountain kept pounding 
away as Dan Morgan and 
his father rode toward the 
foothills. Mr. Morgan had just broken 
a piece of disturbing news to Dan. The big 
slump in the cattle market had resulted in such ‘ 
heavy losses that the husky young chap’s final ' & 
year at theuniversity would have to be given up. 
Dan had accepted the decision cheerfully. 
His two ambitions, his degree and a place in the 4 
big squad, would have to be abandoned; but 
there could be no help for it. He announced 
thjit he was ready to get into his rusty old “ 
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So saying he raised his mailed hand and dealt the wretch 
a terrible blow that sent him reeling dizzily. Then taking a 
little purse he flung it at Wulfnoth’s feet and turned to the 
bishop. 

““Come, good Odo,” he said, “let us advance. 
still much to do.” 

Conversing earnestly the two rode away followed by their 
attendants. Wulfnoth stood watching them, and when they 
had disappeared into the 
wood, turned with a 
fierce exclamation and 
kicked the purse that 
lay at his feet with such 
force that it burst and 
scattered its golden con- 
tents wide. Then he went 
to meet Cnut the Staller 
who, still holding to his 
trusty axe, was slowly 
emerging from the hut. 

““My son,” exclaimed 
the warrior, leaning his 
weapon against the wall 
of the building and plac- 
ing both his hands on 
Wulfnoth’s shoulders, 
“thou art a true son of 
Wessex. Abraver youth 
never lived. Then, a 
stripling, outwitted the Bastard, that terrible man of battle 
whom few can stand against. . . . Before, I wished that I had 
died beside my lord. Butnow I see that England is not lost 
when it can boast such noble sons as thou art. Now I will live 
and take thee to my good wife and thou shalt be our son!” 

Taking Wulfnoth’s face between his great hands Cnut the 
Staller kissed the boy’s forehead. 

After a moment he said: 

“The danger is for the time passed. We will rest awhile and 
think out our plans. Knowest thou where there is aught of 
meat? For I am nigh famished.” 
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chaps and follow the chuck wagon on the round-up, 
for he could make a hand along with the best cow- 
puncher in the outfit. 

“That storm up on old Humphrey cracks like a 
cloudburst, Dad,’’ Dan remarked as they rode into 
the cedars. 

“Tt’s a cloudburst, all right,”” Mr. Morgan agreed; 
“but it’s spilling itself out on the mountain. It’s be- 
ginning to break already, I think. The thunder 
doesn’t seem to be quite as heavy as it was a while 
ago.”’ 

They rounded a dense clump of scrub cedars and 
both reined in abruptly at the edge of a narrow glade. 
“Just look at that, Dad!’’ Dan cried out, with a 
dramatic wave of his hand. 

“One of my two-year-old thoroughbred Herefords, 
too!’ Mr. Morgan growled as he and Dan rode up 
and dismounted beside a mutilated carcass. “It 
hasn’t been dead much longer than ten minutes, 
either. Ham-strung and throat slashed.” 

“Lion?” Dan queried. 

“No; lobo.” 

“Here’s his track!’’ Dan dropped to his knees to 
examine an impression on the blood-stained ground. 
“Lobo, did you say? Did you ever see a lobo track 
like that? There’s a heel to it!” 

Mr. Morgan squatted down and scrutinized the 
ground closely. “But that’s the print of only one 
foot; here’s another!’ he declared as he indicated 
asecond track. “It’s a lobo, all right. See that?” 

“Sure enough!”’ Dan admitted. “But how do you 
account for this one, which looks like the print of a 
baby’s foot?” 

“There’s just one wolf in Arizona that makes a 
track like that—old Club Foot,” said Mr. Morgan. 

Dan straightened instantly. ‘Club Foot? Do 
you mean the old scoundrel that stirred up so much 
grief last year for yourself and everybody else in the 
country, and then streaked off across to the other side 
of the mountains when you organized a drive to get 
him?” 

Mr. Morgan nodded. “The same old villainous 
rascal. He’s killed thousands of dollars worth of stock 
in this district.” 

“There’s a big price on his scalp, isn’t there?” Dan 
inquired. 
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B* WAY of: reply the boy led the warrior back into th 
hut. Scraping away the rushes in one corner he took 
a rough basket from a hole in the ground and produced 
therefrom part of a coarse wheaten loaf,, which he placed 
before the hungry man, who began to devour it ravenously. 

Presently Wulfnoth, who had been thinking deeply, gave a 
little exclamation. 

“Methinks I know a manner in which we can get safely 
away!’’ he cried 
eagerly. 

Cnut the Staller left 
off eating and stared at 
the boy over the remains 
of the loaf. 

“How?” 
shortly. 

“Old Kerl, the Fisher, 
had a little boat,” ex- 
plained Wulfnoth, 
“which he kept hid in 
a cave under the cliff. 
’Twas well-covered and 
should have _ escaped 
notice!” 

“Tis well,” said 
Cnut. “This night 
we will go, and if the 
boat still lies there it 
shall take us to safety. 
And then we may—God grant it!—strike afresh at the 
invader!” 

As these words left his lips a dark shadow fell across the 
doorway and a mocking voice broke in suddenly: 

“ And here, my boastful charcoal burner, stands the invader, 
patiently await the blow!” 

There in the doorway, gazing at the two with a smile of 
grim triumph on his evil face, stood Ulf the Fox, his long sword 
drawn in his hand and his shield ready for defence. 

“Ha!” he laughed. “The charcoal burner has speedily 

(Concluded on page 37) 


he asked 





“Five hundred dollars,” Mr. Morgan replied, “including 
the bounty, the Association’s premium and a special purse 
which some of us stockmen have made up. The money’s lying 
in a bank in Prescott now awaiting a claimant.” 

“Tf we could capture that reward it would mean a lot to us 
right now, Dad,” Dan reflected. 

Mr. Morgan laughed. “With five hundred dollars, we could 
change our plans about keeping you here when you ought to 
go back for your last year, son,” he said. ‘But it’s no use to 
think about it. We could never trail him without the dogs.” 

“But we might be lucky enough to run up on him,” Dan 
contented with youthful enthusiasm. “I’m going after him, 
Dad.” 

They looked around to determine the direction the lobo had 
taken. They discovered a few tracks close to the edge of the 
glade, where the creature had crossed a bare space in making 
his exit. The unmistakable heel print showed plainly in the 
moist earth. The tracks pointed toward a deep cafion which 
headed high up in the mountains and cut through a long strip 
of plateau country toward the north. 

Dan was hot with impatience as he led the way toward the 
cafion; but they rode all the way to the rim without crossing 
the wolf’s tracks again. 

“We'd better go back and get out the dogs,’’ Mr. Morgan 
suggested. 

“Tt’d be night before we could get here with them,” Dan 
protested; “‘and by that time old Club Foot will be streaking 
across to the other side of the ridge. I’ve got a hunch that 
he’s lying low down there in the cafion somewhere, waiting for 
night to come, and I’m going to follow my hunch. You take 
the rim, Dad, and I’ll go below.” 

Dan started down the steep wall, while his father turned 
away to take a course in the general trend of the cafion, plan- 
ning to avoid the irregular contour of the rim. 

Dan reached the dry bed below and started down the 
bowlder-littered wet weather watercourse. He kept a sharp 
eye on the damp sand that showed here and there along the 
way, and he had not ridden far when he came upon the lobo’s 
track. It was leading down the cafion, which now boxed close 
between almost perpendicular walls. 

He examined his rifle to make sure that a shell was in the 
breach; then he rode on again, always on the alert, with his 
horse picking its way carefully along the rough, brushy course. 

The storm up on the mountain had not yet passed. The 
thunder still bellowed in long, reverberating blasts, one peal 
following so closely upon another that they merged into a 
sustained roar. 

Dan frequently lost the lobo’s trail in the rocky places, but 
always picked it up again a little farther on. Evidently old 
Club Foot knew where he was going and had proceeded at a 
leisurely gait. 
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Dan had not gone far when the horse began to grow fretful. 
Suddenly he reined in and looked back over his shoulder, 
listening. Another sound had reached his ears—a sullen roar 
that was not like the boom that rolled down from the moun- 
tain. It came from somewhere above a sharp turn in the cafion 
which he had passed only a few minutes before. 

The roar seemed to be gaining in volume, and, stabbing 
through it, came sharp cracking and dull crashing sounds that 
were wholly alien to the heavy voice of the storm. 

That sullen roar was not thunder! 

Then Dan identified it. “It’s the spill of the cloudburst!’’ 
he muttered. “Get out of it, boy!’ He spoke sharply to his 
horse as he dug his heels into its flanks. “We've got to beat 
it to that barranca off ahead of us or we're in for it!”’ 

The horse, with the 
keen instinct of its kind, 
had already sensed the 
danger, and it responded 
with a dozen desperate 
lunges through brush and 
over bowlders; then it 
stumbled and pitched for- 
ward to its knees, flinging 
Dan from the saddle. 

The roar behind had 
become deafening now, as 
the torrent crashed down 
between the cafion walls; 
and when the terrified 
horse regained its feet it 
plunged away in a blind 
panic. 

Dan sprang up and 
looked back just long 
enough to see a huge wall 
of water smashing down 
toward him, with a mass 
of trees, logs, brush and 
stumps writhing in its van 
and churning in the yel- 
low foam that frothed up 
at its crest. 

The head of the flood 
was less than fifty yards 
from him now, and he 
knew that he could never 
race that ruthless stam- 
pede of water, with its 
grinding and_ spinning 
drift, to the barranca that 
offered safety. 

He saw instantly that 
he had but one chance, and he accepted it without hesitation. 
The precipitous walls of the cafion were matted with wild 
grape vines and stunted bushes. He ran to the wall, dropped 
his rifle and then clutched a mass of vines and swung himself 
up. He gained a toehold in a niche in the rocks. He reached 
up and grasped another mass of vines and lifted himself higher 
just as the head of the flood boomed past him. 

He drew up his legs to save them from being crushed by the 
battering swirl of drift; and then came the second head. The 
drive of the water caught him as he tried to drag himself 
higher. It pounded against him and his feet yielded; then the 
fragile support to which he was clinging was torn loose. He 
was caught up by the swift current and was borne away from 
the wall in the midst of a boiling mass of drift. 

- Dan had grown up on the cow ranch and he had never had 
an opportunity to learn to swim; but he struggled valiantly, 
if awkwardly, to keep his head above water and to ride that 
turbulent torrent. 

Something scraped roughly against his shoulder as he 
churned the water to keep afloat, and he made a desperate 
reach for that promise of succor. His hand fell upon.a log 
that was bobbing along under the surface of the water. He 
clung tight, gasping and spluttering. 

Then the log bumped against an obstruction with such 
violence that he lost his hold on the slippery stick and the 
elusive piece of drift eluded his hand when he made a frantic 
grab to recover contact with it. His waterlogged shoes dragged 
him down. He struggled desperately to keep afloat, but his 
obstinate feet kept sinking farther and farther and at last 
touched bottom, leaving his chin level with the flood. 

He heard a splashing sound somewhere near him. It was a 
promise of refuge. He looked about him anxiously, still gasp- 
ing and spluttering and almost blinded by the silty streams 
that ran down from his mop of brown hair. 

Then, but a few paces in front of him, he saw a low, rocky 
island that was being buffeted by the flood. The island was 
hardly more than a dozen feet long and Jess than half that space 
in width, and was utterly destitute of vegetation of any sort. 
He splashed through the foaming water and dragged himself 
up to safety. 

Safety? 

When he lifted himself groggily to his feet, he heard a low, 
savage snarl. He turned his eyes quickly and saw that he was 
not in undisputed possession of the island sanctuary. A pair 
of greenish-yellow eyes glared ferociously at him and two rows 
of long, white snarling teeth, bared to their gums, were gleam- 


‘ing behind curled lips. They were vicious looking fangs, 


pointed like needles and shaped to rip living flesh. 

When Dan recovered from his first momentary shock of 
surprise, he swept the threatening brute with an appraising 
look—and his instinctive terror flickered out before a swift 
exultation. It was old Club Foot himself! 

The lobo held one end of the island and Dan had landed 
not far from the other end. Dan’s position was slightly higher 
than that which the wolf occupied, and he had noticed, when 
he had clambered up, that he was at the foot of a low elevation, 
which was now at his back. It stood barely two feet above 
the farther end of the island, toward which the surface in- 
clined in a gradual tilt. 

Without lifting his unfluttering eyes from the savage glare 
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Once Dan thought the brute was about to spring 


of the wolf, Dan backed up to the summit of this low eleva- 
tion—which was nothing more than a pile of loose bowlders. 
He wore his riding togs, with shoes and heavy puttees, and 
he was bareheaded now, for his hat had been lost in the flood. 

He had scarcely gained the highest point when an angry 
buzz at his feet sent a galloping chill through his veins; but he 
checked his involuntary impulse to jump and held his startled 
nerves in restraint. 

With no more than a faint shiver, he suppressed his mortal 
terror and held unflinchingly to the duel of eyes. He heard 
another menacing whir; and then he felt a strike against one 
of his puttees. But he knew that the deadly fang had not 
penetrated to the flesh. 

Never shifting his steady glare from the wolf, he lifted a foot 
and stamped down. He felt a writhing thing crunch under 
his heel, and in the same instant came another buzz, followed 
quickly by a terrifying chorus, which was stabbed through by 
the sinister snarls of the lobo. The air vibrated with the fright- 
ful sounds, but, though he grew dizzy for a moment, Dan held 
himself in hand. 

How many of the deadly reptiles were marooned with him 
and old Club Foot within that narrow area he could not guess. 
Evidently the snakes had been driven from a den somewhere 
lower down in that mass of bowlders and had crawled to the 
eminence to escape the flood. He saw in the presence of the 
reptiles an explanation of old Club Foot’s choice of position. 
The rascal had declined to contest the rights of the original 
claimants. 

Despite the fiendishly strident whirs, Dan remained motion- 
less, scarcely breathing. He held his steady glare unblinkingly 
on those terrible, flashing eyes, which returned glare for glare 
and’ kept drawing.closer and closer as the swift rise of the 
flood continued to narrow down the limits of safety. 

After he had stood. like a statue for a few moments, the 
angry buzzing began to subside; but a chill shivered through 
him when the slithering creatures began to cross his feet. 

He was trapped. He knew he was trapped. He might 
plunge into the water and escape the death which threatened 
him from in front, behind and beneath; but he would only be 
choosing death in another form. He never could survive that 
swirling flood. ; 

Besides, the slightest movement now would invite strikes 
from how many reptiles he did not know; and some of them 
might reach high enough to do their deadly work. His puttees 
had become softened by the water, too, and were not invul- 
nerable to the needle-like fangs. The first snake had failed to 
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send its poison home, but he might not be so fortunate 
another time; and, even if he were to escape the venomous 
fangs, an abrupt movement would probably precipitate a 
spring from the lobo. 

But, strangely enough, as he coolly kept his faculties under 
control, deliverance from his imminent peril was only second- 
ary in his thoughts. He was fascinated by the graceful beauty 
and savage strength of the wolf, on whose greenish-yellow orbs 
he kept his own eyes fixed in a frozen focus. He had never 
before seen a lobo quite so large, nor one with such a broad, 
massive head and such a trim, sleek body. Even with his 
deformed foot Dan saw that he must be as fleet as a swallow’s 
shadow. 

The storm was now passing over the mountain and the sun 
was beaming out again. 
The gray sides of the trim 
creature glistened like pol- 
ished silver in the sunlight 
and the ridge of his back 
shone like burnished 
bronze. 

The lobo had crept 
within half a dozen feet 
of Dan now, the encroach- 
ing flood crowding him 
forward little at a time. 
A rise of twelve more 
inches would drive the 
ferocious creature to 
Dan’s feet; then a battle 
for possession of the last 
dry square inch would be 
sure to follow. 

Dan grimly awaited the 
crisis. He knew perfectly 
well that not only would 
his bare hands be no 
match for those vicious, 
snapping jaws, with their 
ripping teeth, but that 
the reptiles which were 
now slithering about his 
feet would find his flesh 
with their fangs when he 
went down before the 
inevitable attack. 

He held to the hope 
that the rattlesnakes, 
which still kept up a 
sporadic buzzing, would 
continue to intimidate old 
Club Foot so he would 


- decline to advance; and, along with that hope, came the fear 


that they might eventually drive the brute into a panic and 
cause him to turn tail and take to the water. 

Despite his crucial peril, Dan wanted to hold old Club Foot 
on the island. To lose his prize now was unthinkable. And 
yet his hope lay in only one direction. His father must have 
heard the roar in the cafion and would come to his rescue. No 
doubt Mr. Morgan was already hunting for him; but it was 
futile for Dan to try to make known his position by shouting, 
for no voice could penetrate that deafening roar. 

Throughout these dragging moments of cold suspense, swift 
as they were, while his steady glare never shifted from those 
wicked eyes, the reward and all that it meant to him kept 
obtruding itself upon his thoughts. He wanted that prize; 
but, superior even to the coveted five hundred dollars which 
reposed in a Prescott bank awaiting a claimant, was his 
altruistic desire to deliver the range from that stalking pest. 

He could not give up the prize now, when it was almost 
within reach of his hand. If he could only hold the brute a 
little while longer, keeping him cowed with his eyes, his father 
might come, and a shot from the cafion rim would bring both 
rescue and reward. That was Dan’s only hope. 

As the lobo was being forced forward by the steady, but 
now slower, creep of the water, which had apparently about 
reached its crest, he kept crouching and rising, frequently 
curling back his lips in a savage snarl. Once Dan thought that 
the brute had drawn tense his flexible muscles in readiness for 
a spring, and he took a chance with the snakes and shuffled 
his feet. The movement brought no strikes, but it stirred up 
a chorus of angry whirs which caused the wolf to shrink back 
until his hind feet dipped into the water. 

A new fear crept into Dan as the snakes squirmed about his 
feet. If the encroachment of the water should drive them 
higher, he himself was sure to be chosen as their eminence of 
safety! 

It was a ghastly peril to contemplate. Then he made a 
swift decision. He would have to take a chance on a leap into 
the water. He must abandon all hope of winning his prize. 
He drew his muscles taut and squatted a little in readiness for 
the plunge. 

Just at that moment a pile of drift struck the island and a 
screaming streak flashed before his eyes. Before he could 
guess what it was the island was in eruption. 

With a tumult of snarls and yowls and amid flying fur and 
hair a violent upheaval broke almost at his feet. Through the 

(Concluded on page 36) 
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_ T TAKES more than a few so-called stars to make a good 
football team. On the other hand, many great football 
teams have made stars of mediocre individuals.” 

When Percy D. Haughton, of Harvard, now head 
coach of football at Columbia, said this he meant more than he 
said. Underlying his words was this great truth: The success 
or failure of a football eleven, no matter how great the merit of 
the individual players, depends upon the ability of the coach. 

Team efficiency! Eleven men working 





Percy D. Haughton, Master Coach 
and Gridiron Strategist, Tells How 
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reins and gave his full attention to business after the season 
of 1916, Yale defeated Harvard but twice, two games were tied 
and Harvard won four times. And since 1919 when football 
was resumed after the war, Harvard, carrying on the Haugh- 
ton system under the present coach, Robert T. Fisher, has not 

lost once to Yale, has won all four games. 
Now, as he is working with the Columbia eleven, Mr. 
Haughton gives to all American boys the'real thing he is trying 
to obtain before he can hope to make the 








as one in a common cause! There you 
have the secret of a great football team. 
The Princeton 1922 eleven was an exam- 
ple of perfect cooperation of the various 
players. The Cornell team of last year, 
rated among the best teams in the coun- 
try, was another triumph for teamwork 
as opposed to disjointed individual action. 

Back of both these outfits stood great 
coaches, men who had not only the power 
to teach football but to fuse their men 
with the spirit of a common enterprise. 
Each of these coaches, Mr. Roper at 
Princeton, Mr. Dobie at Cornell, had the 
ability to implant into the minds of their 
men so deeply that it stuck, the fact that 
winning elevens are made only on the 
basis of the motto of these United States, 
many in one. 

It has been the secret of Mr. Haugh- 
ton’s great success, and these crisp fall 
days as he moves with his characteristic 
swiftness and energy about Baker Field 
at Columbia he knows that his success or failure with the Blue 
and White will depend upon the willingness of his men to sink 
their individual ambitions, their personal pride in the common 
cause of team success. 

In so doing these players will one day be surprised to find 
that they are exceeding themselves and that the newspaper 
critics are hailing them as stars. But they will know—or at 
least Mr. Haughton will—that they are accredited as stars 
because all their fellows, working as one man, are giving them 
their chance to shine. Through which we have the interpre- 
tation of Mr. Haughton’s statement that “many great football 
teams have made stars of mediocre players.” 

He knows and so many other football critics know that it is 
very seldom the back who goes slithering through the line for 
a great gain or around the end for a touch-down who is entitled 
to the major share of credit, but that rather it should go to 
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those who opened the holes for the back, who provided the 
interference. This applies to a well coached school team as 
closely as it does to the great intercollegiate leader. 

“Tt will help any boy’s knowledge of the game, make of him 
a more discerning observer, if his place is upon the stands, if 
he watches not so much the man with the ball when a play 
starts, as what the other members of the team are doing— 
whether or not they are opening holes, whether or 
not they are taking out tacklers in the backfield, 
whether or not they are interfering for the runner.” 

This is Mr. Haughton’s message to the schoolboy 
fans of the country and were his advice heeded the 
stands would be filled with rooters who would gain 
something from football more worth while and bene- 
ficial than merely being thrilled when one’s team 
advances the ball or despondent when the eleven 
fails to gain. 

No football coach in all this land stands higher in 
the estimation of followers of football than Percy 
Haughton. As a player back in the late nineties the 
punting he did for Harvard has never been for- 
gotten by those who witnessed his long spiral drives; 
nor was he a mean runner from the punting position. 

After he was graduated from Harvard he coached 
at Cornell and at other colleges, always with his due 
share of success. But it was not until he came to 
Harvard in 1908 that he gained the fame he now 
enjoys. When he took charge of football at Cam- 
bridge the Crimson had not triumphed over Yale in 
seven years and Harvard rooters ‘journeyed to the 
annual games mainly in a spirit of loyalty to their 
university and with that hope which springs eter- 
nally each fall in the breasts of partisans of whatever 
school or college. 

Since that year—1908—until he dropped the 
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New York university a gridiron power— 
discipline. 

“Only through discipline,” says Mr. 
Haughton, “can each man’s full attention 
and physical energy be confined to the 
particular duty assigned to him. Every 
man cannot run with the ball, nor can 
every man be allowed to choose the par- 
ticular territory he prefers to defend. 
Football is a game of individual sacrifice 
for the general good of the team. Success 
depends upon the perfect performance of 
each individual.” 

But there are other sacrifices the player 
must make, be he a school or a college 
footballer. He must make the sacrifice 
of keeping his own personal feelings under 
control. 

“Displays of temper, no matter how pro- 
voking the occasion, do no good and gener- 
ally interfere with a man’s thinking. And 
in football every man must think clearly 
every minute, every second of the game.” 

Mr. Haughton has the theory, which of course he has proved 
more times than one, that no boy knows how much fatigue 
and bodily punishment he can stand until he has been willing 
to test himself in these things. Many so-called quitters, he 
maintains, are men—or boys—who have never been properly 
taught to make use of the possibilities that lie within them. 

They have permitted a natural objection to being bumped 
or bruised, he says, to create an atmosphere of fear. Players, 
he states, can be made to master this fear, whereupon they 
learn they have not as much to dread from making a good hard 
tackle, or being tackled, as they thought. 

“Following this discovery,” according to Mr. Haughton, 
“the player begins to discipline himself by the exercise of his 
will and then he finds himself in possession of latent power 
which he did not think existed.” 

(Concluded on page 30) 
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CHAPTER II 


UT of breath, bare-headed, running frantically 
down the little path through the woods, a short 


By Arthur B. Reeve 
Illustrated by Harold Anderson 


cut to the beach from the house, Mrs. Gerard 


made her appearance. 

“Ts it true, Mr. Kennedy, 

what Walker just told me?” 
Her eyes were pleading for a 
denial. “It can’t be! Why 
should they take Dick 
away?” \ 

Her lips trembled pitifully. ' 
But her searching glance at 
Craig’s face offered no encour 
agement. She sank down hope- 
lessly on a big boulder on the 
beach and vainly strained her 
eyes seaward for some sight of 
Dick. Tears were now stream- 
ing down her cheeks. 

Cupping her hands suddenly 
about her lips she called, 
“Dick! Dick!” 

The cliffs in the back echoed 
it with a hollow, desolate 
sound. She clasped her hands, 
rose in desperation. “I can't 
stand it! Oh, my boy—my 
baby!” F 

She turned as she felt a 
light hand on her arm. Mov- 
ing quietly over the sand Ken 
had come up to his pal’s 
mother. ‘Mrs. Gerard,” he said bravely, “I-—I 
feel awful, too!” Then he straightened his 
slender shoulders as he involuntarily put his hand in 
hers. “I am going to get him back for you... . 
Uncle Craig and I will get him!” 

Laddie seemed to feel Ken’s determination. He 
leaped about wildly. The intelligent animal seemed 
to fathom the trouble among his best friends. Laddie 
intended to help, too. 


HERE are some beautiful things in this 

old world that make us all nobler and 
more gentle, things tinged with the glow of the 
spiritual. One of them isa mother’s brave, 
sad smile when she tries to keep her courage 
up in the illness, or death, or loss of a be- 
loved child. It was in such a rarely 
beautiful moment that glowed the under- 
standing heart of this mother. Never was 
an offer of help such as that given by Ken 
more fully appreciated than when Mrs. 
Gerard gave him that sweetly troubled 
smile and squeezed his hand. Her boy was gone. 
She realized the value of the boy before her. 

Again she turned to Craig. ‘Mr. Kennedy, do 
you suppose it has anything to do with the disap- 
pearance of the jewels?” 

“T wouldn’t be surprised if your son had come 
upon some information that made his presence here 
dangerous to the gang,”’ answered Craig, doing his 
best to reassure her. 

“Do you suppose they will—take care of him?” 
she asked anxiously. 

“There are a woman’s footprints in the sand, too,” 
I ventured. “She will probably have more thought 
for him than if he had been carried off just by 
men.” 

Her face lighted with a faint ray of hope. “You 
don’t suppose they will try to keep him—teach him 
to steal?” 

Ken drew himself up. “I know Dick would never 
bea thief. He is the whitest pal I ever knew. Those 
Fagins’ll never win Dick!” 

We could now hear the hum of a motor on the 
drive up by the house. ‘“‘ Maybe someone has some 
news,” cried Mrs. Gerard. 

Soon we caught sight of Craig’s sister, Mrs. 
Adams, followed by the Gerard chauffeur, Walker, 
coming toward us. The two mothers exchanged 
a sympathetic greeting. There was a touch of com- 
passion in Coralie Adams’s manner. 

“Walker just told me, Christine, about Dick.: I 
am so sorry for you. Don’t hesitate to call on us for 
help—no matter how big or how trivial a thing it is 
we cando. ... Icameoverfor Ruth. Have you 
seen her?” 

Craig spoke up. ‘She isn’t here, Coralie.” 

“Well, where is Vira?” It recalled her own 
daughter to Mrs. Gerard. “I’ve been so upset 
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times than—’’ She stopped. Even the sound of the words 
was ugly. “Oh, Vira! ... I didn’t think she was much 
more than a child until the otherday.’’ She was dabbing at 
her eyes with her lace handkerchief. ‘But she has been 
going to all sorts of dances and... ” 

___—s-—- “What sort of dances?” 





“The cabarets in the city 
—and roadhouses out 


Here Is The Beginning Of The Story here.” 


T a dance given by the Gerards, the guests are held up and robbed 
by a man and a woman, driving a 
(nephew of Craig Kennedy, ony Detective) and his chum, Dick 
Gerard, discover reasons to believe that a boy acquaintance by name of 
Hank Hawkins may know something about it all. 
cause the latter intimates that Ken’s sister and Dick’s sister are implicated 
in the robbery. When Ken and Craig Kennedy go to ask Dick what he 
has learned regarding Hank, they discover Dick has been cages gw in a 
Craig takes paraffin moulds of footprints in the san 


boat. 


beach—a man’s and a woman’s. 
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yellow auto. 


Ken Adams CRAIG involuntarily ele- 


vated his eyebrows. 

“Oh,” she wailed, ‘“‘it’s 
not a question of morals— 
alone. Afterall, sometimes 
common sense and foolish- 
ness are fair equivalents for 
right and wrong.” 

Craig looked up quickly, 
genuinely surprised at this 
bit of modern worldly 
wisdom. 

“‘T mean,” she corrected, 
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“I can’t stand it! Oh, my boy!” 





strange she 
she come down to help me?” 





over Dick I haven't thought of Vira. It’s 


isn’t with me. Why doesn’t 


- RS. GER- 

ARD.” 
Walker touched 
his cap. “Miss 
Vira went out in 
her roadster. She 
was mighty ner- 
vous, I thought, 
ma’am, over 
something. She 
spoke sharply to 
me. It didn’t 
seem like Miss 
Vira.” 

““When did she 
go?”’ asked Craig. 

“Right after 
your first visit 
this morning, 
sir.” 

“Did Vira go 
alone?” question- 
ed Mrs. Gerard. 

“Yes, ma’am. 
Just a short time 
after she left Miss 
Ruth drove up in 
her little car. 
When she found 
that Miss Vira 
was gone she didn’t wait long. 
She drove off, too. I thought 
she was nervous, too. I 
haven’t seen them or the cars 
since.” 

Walker dropped back, as 
Coralie Adams and Christine 
Gerard exchanged glances. 
Craig drew them aside and 
lowered his voice. 

“Have you heard what 
Hank Hawkins told Ken 
about Ruth, Vira and Glenn? 
No?” He dropped his voice 
even lower so no one could 
hear and gossip. “It seems 
his mother and father saw 
them lose money betting on 
the races; at least that’s what 
Hank says. He says they 
seemed worried'over the losses, 
and then hinted to Ken, here, 
that the robbery was an inside 
job for that reason. That 
was what the fight was about, 
really. Ken wouldn’t believe 
that Ruth could be so foolish. 
And I think it’s something 
about it all that Dick was 
trying to find out.” 

“T am frantic!” exclaimed 
Mrs. Gerard. “As far as 
mine are concerned, better 
to lose the jewels a hundred 


“when girls—and boys—do 
stupid, dangerous things 
trouble follows . . . if not at once, a bit later. I’m afraid 
this is a case of it.” . 

Kennedy was doing his best to soothe both mothers. 

“If we were only in the city,” muttered Easton, “‘ we could 
at least alarm the police—get the Bureau of Missing Persons.” 

Craig smiled patiently. ‘You forget the Radio Central at 
Rock Ledge—and the telephone. I can do all that here, too. 
I can call up and get the police of the country here by, tele- 
phone. Besides, from Rock Ledge I can alarm the police of 
the world. Every ship, every amateur station on any wave 
length—the wireless of the world—are open to me there!” 

“That’s it!”’ cried Ken. ‘Let me go with you!” 

“Broadcasting by the police for stolen cars, for missing 
people, in crimes of all sorts is getting to be a greater success 
every day,” added Craig, trying to infuse enthusiasm and hope. 

“Yes,” exclaimed Easton. “I’m a dub. In my own line, 
too! Never thought of Rock Ledge broadcasting station. Of 
course. Why, XYXZ can do it!” ~ 

We left Mrs. Gerard and Ken’s mother together in mutual 
anxiety about their daughters. 

On the way to Rock Ledge we passed the Hawkins estate. 

“T really wanted to quizz that young man,” observed Craig, 
“to find out if possible just how much he knows.” 

As we neared the entrance drive we could see a flivver stalled 
near the gate. 

‘““That’s Hank, now,” exclaimed Ken. ‘There he is tinker- 
ing with a tire.” He smiled. ‘‘They’re not demountable 
rims, anyhow!” 

A hot, perspiring boy stood up as he heard our motor pull 
up. He was very blond, the type whose eyebrows and eye- 
lashes and hair are all of the same lightish hue. His face was 
flushed from his work and now he scowled as he recognized Ken. 

““What’re you hangin’ ’round here for?” he demanded. 

“Can’t a fellow look at you, Hank?” countered Ken. “Just 
because we had a fight doesn’t say that I keep on holding any- 
thing against you. That’s all done and settled.” 

“Settled?”’ Hank smiled diffidently. “Not if I know it.” 

“Don’t be a kid, Hank. Forget it. That your new car?” 
Hank’s face nevertheless was sullen. “I can’t say I blame you 
for keeping me off—if you can make money enough to get 
a flivver as good as this. What did they make you do for the 
money? Aren’t they coming back? Isn’t there a chance for 
a fellow?” 

“‘None of your business, Ken Adams, see? I worked for that 
boat—the ‘Scooter’—harder’n you ever worked.” 


HERE was a pause in the verbal hostilities. 

“Heard any more about the Gerard robbery?” asked 
Craig, casually looking over his own motor. ‘What made you 
think it was an inside job?” 

Hank looked at Ken scornfully. “Been peaching, eh?” 

“Not exactly. I just told the folks what you said about 
Vira, Ruth and the rest, that they lost a good deal of money 
betting on the races and about the hold-up and paying for 
gambling debts.” 

“Well, is it so? Did they?” 

Craig saw another fight brewing. “Well,” he cut in, “it takes 
money to buy automobiles as well as pay gambling debts.” 

“Yes,” shot back Hank as if prepared, “‘and I have money 
in the bank. I oughtn’t to have trouble getting credit. Be- 
sides I paid my first instalment—and Dad will see that Tooker 
gets the rest when he comes home. There, that’s where I got 
my money!” 

All the time I couldn’t help the feeling that Hank was pre- 
cocious, that he was proving a mental alibi, that it was vain to 
seek the truth out of this boy in a hurry. There was more 
immediate business before us and Craig left Hank to a later 
time. 
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At the great Rock Ledge station, we at length found our- 
selves in a small room, quite plain except for the draperies 
that were artistically arranged to hide the bare walls. There 
were a few plants and flowers about, also. At one end stood 
a beautiful reproducing piano. Some of the best known artists 
had played on it actually. All had played on it through the 
perforated paper rolls. There were phonographs of all the 
standard well-known makes and an automatic organ. A small 
table with a silk-shaded lamp added a touch of hominess. 
There were a few, not many, deep easy chairs. 

But the most important piece of furniture, the thing that 
impressed Ken more than anything else on his first visit to a 
broadcasting studio, was the cabinet containing little lamps 
and many switches with a great deal of wiring, comprising 
what is known as the modulating equipment. It was a wooden 
framework covered with copper screening to prevent the deli- 
cate apparatus from being disturbed by electrical and magnetic 
influences within the room itself. Various conductors con- 
necting up the cabinet and the transmitter were sheathed in 
beautiful, bright and neatly woven copper sleeves or tubes for 
the same reason. ‘ 

“There’s the little transmitter, mounted on that portable 
stand,” an attendant pointed out to Ken as the boy took it all 
in. ‘‘The radiophone transmitter, proper, is located in a little 
room under the roof over our heads. There are a couple of 
operators, for it contains all the elements of actual trans- 
mission. When this studio is to broadcast, it is connected by 
this switch over here with the radio station upstairs. Here’s 
a wire telephone to it, too.” 


J ENNEDYhardly needed to be told the intricacies himself. 
It was an old story to him. He had seen it all often before, 
the radio telephone transmitter upstairs, which consisted of a 
cabinet closed in by iron grill-work to prevent damage.to the 
delicate vacuum tubes, five of them for the normal operation. 
At the extreme end of a long operating desk or table was the 
transmitter. On the table were ordinary telephone instru- 
ments, radio apparatus, a receiving set with amplifiers, tele- 
phone head sets and a loud speaking device by which the 
operators could hear the speech or music rendered down- 
stairs, only here actuated by the long-distance receiving set. 

“Here’s the thing you talk into, Ken, the phonetron, the 
dish-basin,’ ‘the barrel,’ as some people call it.” 


The attendant was looking at his watch and at a schedule to 
determine other programs on the wave-length, and when it 
would be possible to broadcast the alarm. 

Ken looked curiously at the little hole in the cylinder 
dangling from an adjustable stand in front of Craig. 

“Is it about the right height?” asked the careful attendant. 
“You prefer to stand? All right. How’s that? Now, don’t 
forget—talk directly into that little hole—good and loud. 
Keep up your voice, sir. About three inches away from the 
transmitter. There. Now, wait until I tell you.” 

The minutes seemed an eternity. Would it never be possible 
for. Kennedy to soar on wings of wireless to the rescue 
of Dick? 

“All set? ... Let’s go!” 

“Broadcasting a general alarm to all police departments 
and radio owners.”” Kennedy repeated it, then slowly went on: 
“Look out for Dick Gerard, fourteen years old, kidnapped 
some time this morning in a former sea patrol boat, ‘The 
Scooter,’ off Nonowantuc, Long Island. If you have any 
information either as to the boy or the boat please communi- 
cate with Craig Kennedy, the Nonowantuc Club, Nonowan- 
tuc, Long Island.” 

Slowly and distinctly Craig launched into a brief description 
of the sub-chaser followed by a detailed description of Dick, 
and ending with a repetition of his name and address at the 
Club. 

Kennedy finished. There was a silence in the room. I 
looked about stupidly. Not that I could have expected any- 
thing else than silence. But it was weird, uncanny. Craig 
had spoken to a mute, invisible audience. Was it one, a hun- 
dred, a thousand, a hundred thousand? No one could do more 
than guess. Above all, would it reach the right one? Some- 
where, someone had this information without doubt. 

I could not get out of my mind an impression similar to one 
I had had in a motion-picture studio. I suppose in one case 
it is one-sided acting, pantomime; in the other one-sided 
speaking, monologue. The audience was somewhere else. 
Anyhow, the same motto applied to both: “Get it across!” 
It was a new art, scarcely a couple of years old then, an old 
story to Kennedy, perhaps, but full of interest to me as a 
reporter. 

‘Broadcasting as a business will settle down some day, I 
suppose. This Radio Central service is really a public service. 


The dog seized the other shoulder of Craig’s coat 
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But just now it’s like the talking-machine companies sell- 
ing you an instrument—and giving away records, if you 
can imagine that!” 

We turned at the voice in the door. Professor Vario had just 
heard we were there and had come in. Kennedy and Easton 
nodded. 

“‘Sometimes,”’ went on Vario with a smile, “the radio is a 
temperamental thing—that is, if you can say inanimate things 
are temperamental. There’s a natural depravity about it. 
But I think conditions are fine, just now. I mean to say that 
it has worked best when nobody was around to appreciate it 
and often not so good when it’s on parade. The radiophone 
with its delicate tubes and controls sometimes lies down on the 
job at the wrong moment. But we don’t have much trouble 
of that sort here.” 


’ 


“Q@'TEP on the gas, Uncle Craig! Let her out a bit!” 

Ken urged as we started back in Craig’s car from 
the Radio Central at Rock Ledge. “There isn’t much 
traffic.” 

“All right, Ken. I want to get back to get the answers to 
my radio appeal.” 

Craig indulged Ken’s intense desire for a burst of speed 
and we were soon whizzing along the turnpike back to the 
Club. I enjoyed the look of supreme satisfaction on the 
boy’s face as the wind whipped the color to his cheeks and his 
blue eyes sparkled with that ancient desire to win as we 
passed one after another of the few cars on the road. 

Suddenly Ken yelled. “Stop! Stop! Up that road! 
Didn’t you see?” 

Craig jammed on the brakes at the expense of brakebands 
and tires. ‘‘What’s the matter?” 

Ken laughed with excitement. ‘Did you see that road we 
just passed? I think I saw Vira’s roadster down there.” 

“Yes?” Craig had a wholesome opinion of Ken’s keen 
sense of observation. He shot into reverse and back we went 
to the little side road of loose brown soil and sand, not much 
better than a lane. 

“Yes—it is! I know it! That’s her license number. Dick 
and I have seen that car so much I remember it. Let’s go 
down there and see Vira, see who’s with her. She might know 
something of Dick.” 

(Continued on page 59) 














PART II 


OBIE’S lips 
were bleeding 
and one of his 
eyes had taken 

on a purple shade, but 
he grinned at the guards 
and turned to look at 
Gonzales, who was still 
slouched back in a chair, 
watching him. 

Gonzales was a gross 
figure of a man, wide of 
girth, short of legs and 
with a fat, evil counte- 
nance. His black beard 
was short and wiry and his 
mustache drooped wearily 
over a thick-lipped mouth. 
He regarded Dobie out of 
little, pig-like eyes. 

Another man was sit- 
ting at a table, partly in 
the shadow, but Dobie 
had seen this man before. 
It was Doc Carver. The 
door opened again and in 
came the guard that had 
first discovered Dobie. He was a much-mussed personage 
and was still short of breath. 

“So, you caught the pig!” he panted. “Madre de Dios, but 
he is tricky!” 

“What is it about?” demanded Gonzales. 

Swiftly the guards explained the capture. Gonzales blinked 
over the information and shifted himself. 

“Habla Espafiol?”’ he demanded of Dobie. 

“Si, sefior,”’ nodded Dobie, and then in English: “ You can 
talk United States as well as I can.” 

“You are ve-e-ery smart, yes?” queried Gonzales. 

“Not very,” admitted Dobie. “I should have run the other 
way.” 

Gonzales was not without a sense of humor, and he grinned 
softly. 

“What do you want here?” he demanded. 

“Sam Langdon’s little girl.” Dobie knew there was no use 
in lying about his mission. 

Carver turned his head slowly and looked at Gonzales. 
Dobie was watching him and felt that Carver knew consider- 
able about the deal. 

“Who are you?” he asked. 

“Dobie Dixon. My dad was Dan Dixon.” 


ARVER did not say any- 
thing more, so Dobie 
turned to Gonzales. 

“You look for a little girl, 
eh?” Gonzales seemed to be 
amused. 

“Veah, I sure am,” said 
Dobie. 

“Why you look here?” 

“Why look anywhere else?” 
demanded Dobie. 

“ Aw, why argue with him?” 
asked Carver of Gonzales. 

Gonzales grinned widely and 
shook his head. 

“No use. Take him to the 
barracks and see that he does 
not get away.” 

One of the guards prodded 
Dobie with the muzzle of his 
rifle and motioned toward the 
door. 

“Buenas noches, sefior,” said 
Gonzales mockingly. 

Dobie’s hand dropped to his 
holster, but it was empty. 
Either the guards had taken it 
or he had lost it in the fight. 
The rifle-muzzle prodded him 
again. 

“Wait a minute,” said Dobie 
carelessly, “I want to ask a 
question.” 

Gonzales nodded and the 
guard stepped back. Dobie 
moved in close to the table 
on which rested the oil-lamp 
and, as he seemed to frame his 
question, he sprang forward 


It was Doc Carver 








Behind them the jiames of the burning building painted the sky red 


and swept the lamp to the floor, plunging the room into 
darkness. 

And as the lamp crashed down, Dobie dropped flat on the 
dirt floor and rolled toward the wall. He had located the win- 
dow with the dirty pane, and was taking a long chance. 

Gonzales spat a withering curse, and Dobie heard his chair 
splinter, as the guards crashed into him in their rush to recap- 
ture their man. 

“Stop it, you fools!” roared Carver. “Block that door!” 

Dobie’s hands had found the window, which was set in a 
deep embrasure, and as the guards stumbled for the door, he 
swung himself up to his knees, crossed his elbows in front of his 
face and plunged headlong out of the window. 

They had seen him just as he plunged, and a high-powered 
bullet screamed off the adobe near his ear, but he landed sitting 
down outside with hardly a scratch. 

Quickly he got to his feet and raced toward the hills to the 
rear of the house. He could hear the guards shouting, as they 
circled the house, but he was not afraid of them now. 

He swung to the left around an old corral, tripping over some 
loose boards, but managed to keep his feet. 

“Gotta get a gun!” he panted to himself. 
will be on my trail pretty quick.” 


“Whole town 


He had run to where he 
could look down the cross, 
street, and saw several 
men running toward the 
cantina. To his right, just 
a short distance away, was 
the barracks, a _ white 
strip in the moonlight. 

“That’s where they 
were goin’ to put me,” he 
reflected. “I'll betcha 
that’s the last place they’ll 
search.” 


H E KEPT off the main 
thoroughfare and 
sneaked to the barracks. 
The door was partly open; 
so he walked boldly in- 
side. A candle, stuck in 
the neck of a bottle, was 
burning beside a huddle 
of blankets on the floor, 
and from the huddle came 
the sounds of some one 
snoring heavily. 
The room was a litter of blankets, straw, 
cooking utensils. Leaning against the wall 
was a number of old Mauser rifles and sev- 
eral bandoliers of cartridges were scattered 
on the floor. 

Dobie picked up a rifle and examined it. 
The clip was filled with cartridges. He 
picked up a belt of cartridges and buckled 
it around his waist. The sleeper grunted 
and changed positions, but did not wake up. 

He could hear men calling to each other 
and they appeared to be coming closer. 
He whirled back to the open door. Six 
ox eight men were coming up the street to- 
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ward the barracks, walk- 
ing fast. 

Suddenly he realized 
that these men were com- 
ing after their rifles to 
join in the hunt for him. 
They were not over a hun- 
dred yards away now. He 
swung the Mauser to his 
shoulder and aimed to hit 
the ground just in front 
of them. 

The report of the rifle 
seemed to fairly split the 
world, and he heard the 
angry whine of the bullet 
as it spun down the street. 
For a moment the men 
stopped. Another bullet 
threw sand into them and 
they broke into a mad 
dash for safety; most of 
them going straight down 
the open street. 

Dobie whirled. The 
sleeper had come to life 
and was on his hands and 
knees, gawping at Dobie, 
who swung the muzzle of 
the rifle around and pulled the trigger. The bullet splatted 
into the ground just short of the dazed Mexican, who, with a 
scream for mercy, proceeded to roll himself half-way across the 
room, wrapping himself in every available blanket. 

Dobie turned back to the door. He could see quite a crowd 
near the cantina, so he lifted his gun and drove them to cover 
with a single shot. From the blanket-wrapped figure came a 
muffled voice, begging for mercy. 

Dobie jerked the door shut and dropped the bar. Then 
he softly crossed the room, stepped up on a stool and slid out 
through a rear window. He walked to the eastern end of the 
barracks and circled back toward the main street, keeping 
under cover as much as possible. 

“T’ve got ’em watchin’ the barracks,” he reflected with a 
grin at his own ingenuity. “That feller in the blankets won’t 
come out until they unroll him.” 

Dobie was satisfied that little Jane Langdon was a prisoner 
somewhere in Verdugo, and he had an idea that she might be 
in Gonzales’ house. He worked his way down to the rear of 
the main street. The whole town seemed to be awake to the 
fact that something had gone wrong. He could hear a woman’s 
shrill voice telling someone that a new revolution had started, 
and he chuckled to think that he was the revolution. 


T WAS a very dangerous position for a fifteen-year-old boy, 
but Dobie was of the desert breed; a breed that matures 
early. He knew that he could circle the town and get back to 
the line with a whole skin, but he did not come to Verdugo 
to go back alone. y 
He came in at the rear of an adobe dwelling, where he 
stopped in the heavy shadow to rest a moment. Some men 
had stopped on the street and were arguing. He heard one of 
them demand that the others hurry with him to circle around 
behind the barracks. 

Two of them came down the alley and he could almost 
touch them as they went past. The third one came behind 
them. He was evidently in no hurry and complained peevishly 
about a sore foot. As he got close to Dobie, and just past him, 
he stopped, held his rifle between his knees and tried to light 
a cigaret. 

Dobie stepped out behind him, measured the distance and 
rapped the Mexican smartly over the head with the barrel of 
his rifle. The man grunted and dove forward into the dirt, 
his wide hat rolling aside. 

Dobie picked up the hat, flung his old sombrero toward the 
rear.of the building, and walked straight out of the alley into 
the street. The Mexican grunted a few times, sat up and felt 
of his head. He was too dazed to even think what had hap- 
pened to him. 

Dobie felt safer now. To outward appearances he was 
merely one of the Mexican soldiers, and the wide hat shaded 
his features from too keen eyes. 

Soldiers were running about the streets and quite a crowd 
had collected near the cantina, but keeping out of range of 
the barracks, Dobie went up the opposite side of the street 
and crossed the intersection. A Mexican called a warning to 
him to look out, but he went on across. 

On that corner was a frame building, one of the few frame 
buildings in the town. Dobie noticed that the front door was 
partly open. He walked a little further up the street. His 
buckskin was still tied to the hitch-rack, with two other horses. 

A man was hurrying down the street and caught sight of 
Dobie. It was an officer. He called to Dobie: 
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“What are you doing here?” 

Dobie did not reply, but realized that he would have to 
explain why he was not among those sent to assault the bar- 
racks. The officer came up quickly, muttering a threat, and 
evidently expecting the poor soldier to run away from him, but 
Dobie did not run. 

“What are you doing here?” he repeated angrily. 

“Mindin’ my own business, hombre,” said Dobie in En- 
glish, ‘and if you open your mouth I'll lam yuh full of 
bullets; sabe?” 

“Dios! What is this? You-——” 

“Shut up!” snapped Dobie, shoving the gun in his face. 
“You're talkin’ too loud.” 

“Si,” admitted the officer unwillingly. 

“Turn around,” ordered Dobie; “we'll go over and visit 
Gonzales.” 

“He is not at home,” replied the officer in Spanish. 

“I’m glad to hear that,” grinned Dobie. “Start goin’, 
hombre.” 


E HERDED the officer across the street and up to Gon- 

zales’ house. The door was open and a single candle 
was burning on the table. Dobie directed the officer to take 
the candle and open the door of the rear room. 

Dobie had expected to find the little girl in that room, but 
he was doomed to disappointment. It was the sleeping 
quarters of Gonzales, and almost as bare of furniture as the 
main room. 

He backed the officer out of the room and stepped into the 
main room, just as Gonzales and Carver came in the front 
door. Gonzales recognized the officer with the candle, but did 
not realize that the Mexican with the rifle was the man that his 
whole army was searching for. 

“What are you doing in here?” he demanded of the officer, 
as he and Carver advanced toward the table. Dobie sidled 
toward the door, holding his gun ready for an attack. 

“Dios!” snorted the officer, almost dropping the candle. 
“There is the gringo!” He pointed at Dobie, who was nearing 
the door. 

“The gringo!” snapped Gonzales, and one of his fat hands 
dropped to his ornate belt, fumbling for a gun. 

Carver had turned and also reached for a gun. But Dobie 
was covering them with the rifle, as he backed toward the 
door, and Carver hesitated. He had no stomach for a Mauser 
bullet at that range, and he did not know just how accurate 
the boy might be. 

Dobie halted in the doorway and laughed at them. 
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“Buenas noches, sefiors,’”’ he called. “It’s my turn to say 
good-night, and I hope yuh choke on a snore.” 

He ducked aside and ran down the street toward his horse. 
He had decided to make a swift ride out of town and head for 
the border now. He had expected to find Jane Langdon in 
Gonzales’ house, and, failing in that, he had no idea of where 
to search. 

Someone shot at him from the doorway of Gonzales’ house 
and he heard the bullet splat into the wall of a house beside 
him. Another shot struck the dirt behind him, sending a 
shower of gravel against a window. 

He was almost to his horse: when he saw several soldiers 
running toward him past the cantina, coming to see what the 
shooting was about. He swerved toward the building, getting 
the horses between him and the oncoming soldiers. 

Gonzales, Carver and the officer were running from the house, 
shouting orders to the soldiers, who stopped. Dobie slipped 
past the horses, and darted around the corner of the frame 
building. He heard one of the soldiers yelling that someone 
had just run around the corner, and a moment later he heard 
them clattering toward him. 


O RUN down the street would put him at the mercy of 
the whole army; so he ducked into the half-open doorway 
of the frame building and closed the door behind him. 

The soldiers raced past and Dobie breathed easier. He 
knew what would be his fate if he was caught. Gonzales was 
absolutely without mercy, and Dobie could look for no help 
from the United States. He had come there at his own risk, 
and just now he was beginning to realize what a risky thing he 
had done. 

Then he heard Gonzales and Carver talking excitedly, just 
outside the door. The knob grated and the door began to open 
slowly, as Carver came in. 

Dobie stepped behind the door, gripping his rifle. He felt 
sure that he would be discovered now. The door swung back 
almost against him and he heard Carver come in and walk part 
way across the room. 

Then he heard Carver curse witheringly. 

“You gave me a good guard, Gonzales!” he rasped. 

“What is wrong?” queried Gonzales. 

“He’s drunk as a fool, that’s what’s wrong. Wake up, you 
dog!” 

Dobie heard Carver kick the man, who whined drunkenly 
and tried to get up. 

“Full of tequila, eh?” snarled Carver, and then to Gon- 
zales: ‘Have you no punishment for such as he?” 
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“Have I not?” laughed Gonzales, and the drunken soldier 
whined for mercy. 

“He shall suffer for this,”’ declared Gonzales evenly. 
side, you dog!” 

The soldier staggered toward the door, begging drunkenly 
for mercy and calling upon all the saints to witness that he had 
not touched a drop of liquor. Either Gonzales or Carver struck 
him a heavy blow and he fell sprawling into the street. 

“Let him lie there,” said Gonzales coldly. “I will have him 
tried in the morning.” 

“He deserves everything he will get,”’ declared Carver. “It 
was important ,that he keep awake.” 

“Very important,” agreed Gonzales. 
trustworthy guard, my friend.” 

“Get two—half-a-dozen,” said Carver. 
I will stay here until they come, Gonzales.’ 

“Esta buena, amigo,” said Gonzales. “But it may take 
time. The army'is hunting the gringo. We should assist 
them. There is much danger for you if this man escapes.” 

“Man! He is only a boy.” 

“In age,” agreed Gonzales. “ But in size and ability he is 
almost a:man, my friend. And he is the son of Dixon, the 
border officer, who is now dead.” 

“You’ve got a fine army, if they can’t take one kid.” Carver 
was growing sarcastic now, 

“And if he escapes, you might regret it,” said Gonzales 
softly. ‘‘Hé knows who you are, my friend. The whole border 
will know that you are a dangerous man, and friends of Gon- 
zales are not wanted, or””—Gonzales laughed softly—“ are very 
much wanted on the other side of the border.” 

“T don’t appreciate your jokes, Gonzales. What do I 
care who or what he is? His father thought I was a smuggler, 
too, and tried to stop me. He was a fool. Now, go and get 
me half of your army to guard this place.” 

“As soon as the chase is ended,” said Gonzales, and went 
back up the street. 


“QOut- 
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I shall get you a 


“Get them now. 


’ 


| B gnaey gripped his rifle and waited. He knew now that 
Doc Carver was the man who had killed his father, and he 
lost all fear of everything. But he did not lose his caution. 
Down in his heart he had sworn that Carver would pay the 
penalty of that deed. 

Carver was crossing the floor now, a dark blot in the room. 
He fumbled noisily at a lock for several moments and then 
opened a door. He was humming a Spanish melody, as he 
scratched a match and peered around. Then he stepped out of 

(Concluded on page 34) 





Little Jane Langdon’s tousled head appeared above a pile of blankets in the corner 
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ley frontier in a gloomy, regretful sort of 

way. John Pepperel, lying half awake, 

half asleep in his rope-bottomed bed, 
raised himself slowly on one elbow and looked out 
across the brown, stump-dotted November fields at 
the stockaded little town of Deerfield, shrouded thinly in silver 
mist. He shivered; the town looked bleak and cold and 
cheerless—especially cheerless after last night. Last night— 
ugh! He blinked and, dropping back, pulled the covers up 
round his head. In a moment he was sound asleep again. 

From downstaffs a few minutes later came the voice of his 
father: “John! You goin’ to sleep all day?” 

John made no answer; he had not heard. 

Again Mr. Pepperel asked the blunt question, and again 
his sleepy son made no answer. 

Then the door at the foot of the stairs opened with a noisy 
click. ‘John! John! I won't call you again!” 

The ropes in John’s bed creaked as with a weary sigh he sat 
up and in a voice that quivered with the cold answered: 
“Be right down, sir.” 

John Pepperel was a tall raw-boned youth with large hands 
and large feet. He was by nature slow-moving and awkward; 
and now, cold and sleepy and trying with numb fingers to put 
his clothes on in a hurry, he was more awkward than usual. 
He bumped his shin on the edge of the bed and, in stooping to 
rub it, knocked over a chair. Then, in picking up the chair, 
he knocked down his gun, which had been leaning peacefully 
against the wall—for those were the days of King William’s 
War, and Indians were a constant danger. 

At last he was all dressed except for lacing his boots; that 
task could wait. He opened the door, closed it quickly be- 
hind him and, gun in hand, clumped noisily to the stairway. 

“John!” called his mother. ‘That you at last?” 

‘Be down in a moment,” said John hastily. 

He took a quick stride but in doing so stepped on one of his 
dangling boot-laces, and—head foremost he pitched down the 
rickety winding stairs. His shoulder banged against the wall 
and threw him sidewise. With his free hand he grasped at 
the rail on the other side; it came loose in his fingers, and the 
next thing he knew he was on his knees in the big kitchen, 
with the gun in one hand and the stair-rail in the other. By 
that time he was wide awake. 

Mrs. Pepperel, who was cooking corn meal in front of the 
huge fireplace, stared at her son, who had chosen such an 
extraordinary way of coming down to breakfast. Her hus- 
band, who had just come in with a pail of milk, set it down, 
looked severely at the awkward John and then squared his 
broad shoulders. ‘‘ Well, you’re down at last!” 

“Yes, sir,” replied John, getting up and brushing his long 
dark hair out of his eyes. ‘‘I—I was tired, and I—I guess 
I overslept.” 

Mr. Pepperel controlled his anger with an effort. “Why 
more tired this morning than any other?” he demanded. 
“Why should you have to be called three times?” 

John colored and gulped. ‘“I—I stayed late at Sheldon’s 
last night. I—TI was learning the reel.” 

“And I had to do your chores for you this morning!” 

“T’m sorry, sir,” said John. 

Mr. Pepperel nodded slowly several times. Then with 
great deliberation he said: * John, I heard about that reel; 
Amy told me.” 


F JOHN had colored before, his face fairly flamed now. 

Amy was his younger sister; she, too, had gone to Abbie 
Sheldon’s party over at Deerfield. Why couldn’t the girl 
ever hold her tongue? 

“You tore Abigail’s dress by stepping on it,” continued Mr. 
Pepperel. ‘You stepped on Mary Mather’s foot, and she 
had to go home. And—and you stubbed your toe and fell 
down during the first reel. Yet you had to stay till the 
last!” 

John looked appealingly at his mother, but she, good woman, 
was stirring away at the mush; it was not for her to interfere 
in a matter of discipline between her husband and her son. 

“I think,” continued Mr. Pepperel, “all 

things considered—all things considered, I say- 
I think you had best not attend any more reels 
till you’ve learned to control your feet. Now go 
and let the heifer out—and see if you can do 
it without stubbing your toe.” 

By the time John, disgruntled with himself 
and especially with the blatant Amy, had finished 
what remained of the morning 
chores his father seemed to have 
quite forgotten his anger. 

The boy took his place with the 
family at the breakfast table. 
There was Amy opposite him look- 
ing as sweet and innocent as any 
boy’s sister possibly could look; 
she was eating her mushand milk + 
slowly and daintily, as if she were 
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afraid of hurting: it. Only once did she glance at her brother, 
and John was’aware of the mischief in her dark eyes. Well, 
he’d make her sorry yet! ' Any girl who would tell tales! 
And there. was his older sister Martha casting sly and 
amused glances every now and then at Amy; it was like 
Martha to side with Amy! 

“Well, mother,” said Mr. Pepperel, smiling for the first 
time that day, “this is the month of thanksgiving. We’ve 
had a good harvest, all things considered—all things con- 
sidered, I say; and the valley has been quiet—no trouble with 
Injuns hereabouts for many ‘a week. To-morrow is the day 
set aside to give thanks, and I think we all have much to be 
thankful for.” 

Amy looked up demurely. ‘John might shoot a turkey,” 
she said. “You might, youknow,” she added with a smile 
at her brother, ‘‘unless you stubbed your toe , 

“Amy!” Mr. Pepperel’s voice was sharp, but John was 
quick to notice faint wrinkles round his father’s eyes, and he 
frowned at his bowl. 

“Yes,” continued Mr. Pepperel after a pause. ‘“Amy’s 
right; John might shoot a turkey. You’d best go as soon as 
you’ve mended the fence round the hog pen, John—all things 
considered.” 

John was glad of the chance to get away from his family. 
He had made a bad job of things the night before, and he had 
started the day wrong by oversleeping and then falling down- 
stairs—as if he hadn’t already proved himself clumsy enough! 
While the pigs grunted at him in a friendly, sociable way he 
mended the fence with axe and stakes and thought how con- 
tent he should be if he could spend the rest of the day, like 
them, in sleep. 

When he had finished he shouldered his gun and started 
down the hill toward the little stream where the cows were 
gleaning among the willows. The sky was still overcast, and 
the air felt frosty, as if snow might fall before the day was 
out. He glanced once at Deerfield and at the shallow freshly 
cleared valley that lay between the town and the weather- 
worn little log house on the hill. Yes, he had made rather 
an awkward foo] of himself at Abbie Sheldon’s; and now 
there ‘would be no more fun, no more reels, only work, 
work, work all the rest of the year! Well, he’d make Amy 
sorry somehow! 
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N THE interest of the nunt he managed at last 

to forget the wrongs he had suffered. With eyes 
and ears alert he made his way through a thicket, 
paused at the edge to listen for the familiar gobble, 
gobble, and then continued on over hill and through 
valley. ; 

Toward mid-day he came upon a flock of eight wild turkeys, 
but they all looked so thin that he decided to search farther. 
He had done enough indiscreet things recently; it wouldn’t 
do to return with a bird that seemed on the point of dying 
for lack of nourishment. Amy would be sure to say some 
thing unpleasant, and of course all the others would side in 
with her. No, he must get a fine, plump bird. 

But fine, plump birds were scarce—or else they knew enough 
to hide and keep silent. Mid-afternoon found him seven or 
eight miles from home, tired, hungry and vexed. What if 
he should have to return empty-handed? He began to wish 
that after all he had bagged one of that first flock. He pushed 
on a bit farther and then caught his breath as off at the right 
he heard the sound that he had been waiting for. 

Gobble, gobble! Gobble, gobble! Gobble, gobble! 

He halted and examined his gun. Then crouching low, he 
started cautiously toward the sound. Louder and louder 
came the shrill cries. Approaching a low crest, he dropped to 
his stomach and, pushing the gun ahead of him, began to 
crawl. He stopped at the top and peered over cautiously. 
Twenty or more turkeys big ones too! There they were in 
a small natural clearing bordered on three sides with dense 
lorest. 

With his eyes fixed on the old gobbler, a huge stately fellow 
that must have weighed fully thirty pounds, John edged off 
a bit to the left to avoid an outcropping of rock. Then he 
lifted the big heavy muzzle of his piece, aimed carefully and 
pressed the trigger. 

A hubbub of surprised, terrified gobbles, a whir and flapping 
of wings and the whole flock vanished—all except the huge 
gobbler; he lay where he had fallen, a sacrifice to a pioneer 
thanksgiving. 

In his exultation John sprang to his feet and rushed down 
the hill. The next moment he was sprawling full length half- 
way between the crest and the dead gobbler; as Amy had 
suggested he had stubbed his toe. He picked himself up. 
Then he picked up his gun, which had flown from his hands 
and saw to his chagrin that the pan was twisted far to one side 
from sharp contact with one of the rocks. Well, it didn’t 
matter much for the present; he had killed his gobbler. 

John was in good spirits as he picked up the bird, fastened 
its great ugly red feet together with a thong and swung it 
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over his shoulder. Then with the useless gun on the other 
shoulder he started toward home. 

Darkness was now setting in, and he had not gone more than 
a mile when snow began to fall—fine soft flakes that sifted 
softly downward among the bare groping branches of maple 
and chestnut and hickory. The wind, which had done scarcely 
more than stir the mists all day, began to rise and sigh dis- 
mally among the pines and spruces, and to rattle the dead 
oak leaves in a despondent, listless manner. John knew the 
woods—knew them in the spring, when they spread their 
soft green lace overhead, knew them in the fall and winter, 
when all was hard and dead and sad. He had no fear of be- 
coming lost; nor did he walk in dread of Indians, though of 
course he would have felt more comfortable if he had not 
broken the pan of his gun. He had no time to try to fix it now. 


HE QUICKENED his steps 
down a sparsely wooded 
hillside, skirted a bend in the 
thinly-iced stream and entered 
the last stretch of dense forest 
that lay between himand home. 
Primeval forest it was, choked 
with undergrowth and car- 
peted deep with rotting leaves 
and rotting wood. Now the 
twilight was almost as black 
as night—so intense that the 
great trunks and swaying 
limbs seemed all a part of some 
massive climbing vine. Sev- 
eral times he walked into a 
thin sapling; several times he 
stubbed his toe and fell— 
there was an excuse for it now, 
good woodsman though he was. 

He was close to the home 
willows along the stream, when 
part of an old grapevine looped 
itself somehow round the arm 
that held the gun and jerked 
him violently sidewise. He 
went to his knees and for the 
next few moments was busy 
untangling himself. 

Free at last, he looked up 
and for several seconds his 
heart seemed to stop beating. 
Off a way in the black depths 
of the forest was something— 
something the height of a man, 
shining and moving. John 
gulped and swallowed hard. 
It wasn’t a man, though it 
seemed to have a head with 
large eyes and an unsightly mouth. Too much frightened to 
move, the boy simply crouched and stared. He had heard 
stories of witchcraft, but never had he heard of a witch or a 
demon whose armless and legless body burned with pale 
white shimmering fire. Now the great eyes were blinking 
at him; now the ugly mouth was wagging and twisting; 
now the big unshapely head was swaying slightly from side 
to side. 

John felt the cold sweat forming on his forehead. He 
wanted to run, toscream. Then gradually he became calmer. 
He remembered what his father had once said after an old 
woman at Salem was burned as a witch: “‘It is wrong, wrong! 
There’s no such things as witches.” : 

John rose slowly. “Of course not,” he said to himself, 
reassuringly. ‘Demons and things are all right for the 
Injuns to believe in, but a 

He took a few steps to one side, and then his chest rose in 
a sigh of relief. How his eyes had fooled him! The thing 
was nothing more than the base of a partly fallen tree that, 
rotting away year after year in the gloom and dampness, had 
formed phosphorescent wood, or torchwood. A hanging vine 
swinging in front of it had given to it the appearance of mo- 
tion. He could see now that the eyes and mouth were only 
parts of the log, knots probably, that had not rotted. Yes, 
he could laugh now, but what a fright the thing had given 
him! 

Shouldering his gun and his turkey, he pushed on and in 
a few minutes was at the fringe of willows. ‘Through the dusk 
and the whirling flakes of snow he could see a light gleaming 
in the house on the hill. No doubt his mother and the girls 
were preparing supper and perhaps a pie or two and a pudding 
for the morrow. He smiled as he thought of his younger 
sister. He had been rather ungenerous toward her. She 
was full of fun, Amy was; moreover, she was only a girl— 
a pretty, mischievous girl who would do anything for anyone. 
He guessed he wouldn’t “make her sorry” afterall. The sight 
of the ‘‘demon”’ seemed to have done John good—or perhaps 
it was the long day in the open, or perliaps even the fact that 
he had bagged a big turkey. 

He smiled again and was just stepping forth from the wil- 
lows when he got the second fright of the day—and this time 
it was genuine. Half-way between himself and the house 





what he had thought was 4 mound of eartb cose abruptly, and -- 
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his wide, staring eyes saw an Indian run crouching low and 
drop behind a stump! 

Before John could recover his wits he saw another dark 
form and then another rise, run forward a few steps toward 
the house and then fall. It seemed to the boy as if he were 
dreaming, especially as other stumps—at least he had been 
sure they were stumps a moment before—began to sway 
forward and back as they moved stealthily up the hill. He 
counted eight and was sure there were more—a dozen perhaps. 
A dozen cut-throat, murdering Indians! And there on the 
hill, gathered round that peaceful gleaming yellow light, his 
family—oné man and three women—were preparing for 
Thanksgiving! - 

The boy’s first impulse was to shout; then he realized how 
utterly foolish that would be. Martha or perhaps Amy 





As he ran he leaped and danced, waving his arms 


would come to the door; the savages would rush forward, 
screaming like the painted devils that they were; tomahawks 
would hurtle murderously through the air, and Amy—Amy 
who would do anything for anyone 

John sobbed aloud, and his fingernails sank into his flesh. 
“The devils!” he muttered. 

Thenhewhirled. Devils! The word had suggested a thought, 
a plan, a possible way of saving the household—or of dying 
in the attempt. But was there time? Oh, was there time! 





HE DROPPED the gun and the turkey and rushed back 

into the forest, which now was darker than ever. Leaping 
over fallen trees, dodging in and out among rocks and bushes, 
stumbling frequently, falling sometimes, he came at last to 
the gleaming phosphorescent old tree that had given him such 
a fright. Off came his coat and his hat. Then with the tips 
of his fingers he began to strip slabs and splinters from the 
decayed trunk; the wood was soft and light and yielded read- 
ily. And as he worked, fairly frantic with terror and appre- 
hension, terrible thoughts seemed to be throbbing away inside 
of him. Would he be too late? Perhaps even now the sav- 
ages were preparing to rush! Perhaps Amy might have 
stepped outside, as she often did at suppertime, with a carrot 
or two for the horse! 

With such thoughts as those it seemed to John hours before 
he had enough torchwood to suit his purpose. At last he 
stopped and gathered the biggest pieces in his arms. Then 
back he went, running, dodging and leaping as he had often 
done among a crowd of boys at the village. 

Twilight still was lingering in the open places, and the snow 
on the hillside helped to light things a little. Reaching the 
willows, he dumped his torchwood at his feet and peered forth. 
For an instant he thought that all was over; but no—there 
was the little friendly light blinking now and then as one of 
the girls or the mother passed in front of it. But where were 
the savages? Something moved not thirty yards from the 
house, and he had his answer. 

With fingers that trembled John hastily tore out half a 
dozen of the largest wing feathers from his turkey and thrust 
and twisted them into his long hair. Then he thrust pieces 
of the shining wood into the collar of his shirt so that they 
‘tuck upward all round. Next he pushed pieces of the wood 
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he could push them. What remained of the larger pieces he 
seized in both hands. 


Fe pee just then three dark forms rose all at once and rushed 
up the hill. Others rose behind them, and still others 
behind them. 

Cold with terror, John sprang forth and screamed at the 
top of his voice—a wild, unearthly scream—the scream of a 
desperate, terrified boy. He was aware that the Indians had 
stopped close to the house. Then with a strange exalted kind 
of feeling he started to walk up the hill—slowly at first, then 
faster and faster until he was running. And as he ran he 
leaped and danced, kicking out first with one leg, then with 
the other, waving his arms, screaming in a wild, hysterical 
way and casting from him frequently bits of the gleaming 
wood that his cold, clutching 
fingers had crumbled. 

Up the hill he danced, uncon- 
scious of everything now except 
the shining pieces of wood in 
front of his eyesand the deepen- 
ing darknessallroundhim. He 
didn’t see the light in the house 
go out. He didn’t hear the 
heavy bars fall across the door 
or the shutters at the windows 
bang to. He didn’t see the 
dark forms moving away from 
in front of him, moving off 
to the right and to the left, 
slinking like sinister shadows 
toward the black woods. 

There seemed to him no 
such thing as time, no such 
thing as distance. Up, up, 
up the hill he danced, and be- 
hind him, like the bright dust 
from a comet, fell the pieces 
of torchwood. 

Then suddenly he was at 
the door, banging away with 
both hands. “Open! Open!” 
he cried. “Quick! Injuns! 
It’s me—John!” 

It was Amy that pulled 
aside the bars, Amy that 
dragged the door open. Pant- 
ing with his exertions he 
stumbled inside, and Amy 
barred the door again. 

“Here,” said Mr. Pepperel 
and pressed an extra gun into 
his son’s hands. 

Without a word John took 
his place at a loophole beside 
his younger sister. His father, his mother and Martha were 
crouching at loopholes on the three other sides of the house. 
No one spoke except in low monosyllables. 

Till long into the night the Pepperel family crouched and 
waited while the snow whirled down and draped the hills and 
choked the gullies. But there was no attack, only silence, 
deep and deathlike. 

Early the following morning a settler on his way to Deer- 
field stopped at the log house on the hill; in his hand he carried 
two tomahawks. ‘“’Morning, Jack,” he said to Mr. Pepperel. 
“*T just stumbled on these weepons in the snow not fifty yards 
from your house. Nobody ain’t seen Injuns round fer some 
time. I can’t understand it.” 

Then Mr. Pepperel told him the story as John had related 
it to him during the early hours. ‘So you see, Injuns was 
here!” concluded the father. 

The settler nodded grimly. “A narrer escape—an al- 
mighty narrer shave. But I reckon the murderin’ critters 
won’t come again—not them! Not after seein’ a flamin’ 
Injun devil all dressed up an’ dancing behind ’em when they 
was about to attack. John, I’ve heard ye called ‘awkward 
Jonathan’ before now, but hereafter I reckon I’ll call ye 
‘clever Jack!’” 

“You're right,” said Mr. Pepperel warmly. ‘My son did 
a clever thing and, all things considered—all things considered, 
I say—a mighty brave thing.” 

The Pepperels celebrated Thanksgiving, not with’ gay 
laughter, it is true, but with quiet thankfulness such as only 
those who have escaped death in its most terrible form can 
know. John recovered the turkey and also his gun and his 
hat and coat, and Mrs. Pepperel and the girls soon had the 
plump bird in the stone oven. 

Later as they all sat down at table and Mr. Pepperel re- 
peated the oft-repeated blessing the boy, glancing across the 
well-covered board, happened to meet the gaze of his younger 
sister—and Amy’s dark eyes were suddenly moist. And after 
the meal when she was alone with him in one corner of the 
big room she said: “‘ John, father says you can go to as many 
reels as you like—after—after that dance of yours last night.” 
She smiled and added mischievously, “For once you didn’t 
stub your toe, you know.” 

John grinned and patted her shoulder. “Oh, I can dance, 


into his belt, into the tops of his shoes and in fact anywhere -- Amy, as long as I have lots of room!” 














ED WYETH, like his father before him, 
was a born football player. In the long, 
proud annals of St. George Military 
Academy, James Wyeth’s name was 


carved in letters of gold. He had played, and he had 
played forhisschool. Ned went to St. George as a 
matter of course, but he 
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years before, in this place. Why must he fall short 
in some trifling thing that didn’t matter? Guy was 
waiting for him, and together they hurried out to 
the field. 
On the side-lines he crouched beside his father. 
“They cheered you, Dad, didn’t they?” he 
cried. “TI heard them!” 





reached his third term 
without a realization of 
the deeper meaning con- 
tained in the title they 
had given his father, “A 
St. George man.” 

He played football for 
the game. It thrilled and 
animated him, gave him 
the action and the sport 
he craved, and naturally 
he made good. But the 
old, ringing St. George 
yell, as it pounded across 
the turf in the last quar- 
ter never thrilled him, 
triumphant and inspiring 
though it was. If the 
game was going well, his 
playing reflected it. If 
he felt discouraged and 
tired, he had nothing be 
side his powerful, physical 
reserve to draw on. ‘The 
other men of the squad, 
while all less _ brilliant 
than he, had the spirit of their school behind them. 

St. George won the Balmoral game that year, but Ned 
came a long way from distinguishing himself in the contest. 
The third quarter had been wearing, the game was going to 
St. George anyway, so Ned eased up perceptibly in his game 
at right halfback. 

He and his roommate, Guy Ames, the plucky little ’Varsity 
quarterback, walked back to their dormitory after the game, 
alone. 

“Did you know coach wasn’t pleased with your let-up in 
the last two quarters?”’ Guy offered. 

Ned shrugged. “Sorry he noticed it, but it can’t be helped 
now. I got tired of playing.” 

“Hurt?” Guy was solicitous. 

“No. Lazy, I guess. The game was won, anyway. What 
did it matter?” 

The quarterback shook his head. “That’s all right with me, 
old fellow, but for your own gocd, don’t let Morris hear you 
talk like that—or any of the crowd. It’s downright treason. 
When you’re playing for St. George, you know, that sort of 
thing isn’t done.” 

“ But I’m playing for the game!” Ned said. He could not 
understand. “TI like St. George, and I think I’m loyal. What 
more does Morris want?” 

But Guy said nothing. They reached their rooms, and 
there Ned found a letter from his father. He withdrew and 
read it, and the contents called forth a puzzled frown: 





DEAR NED: 

I’ve just heard from Coach Morris—in the same mail 
with your last letter. Morris and I were classmates, you 
know, at St. George. He tells me you're still playing your 
wonderful game at back, but from his letter I gather there’s 
something lacking in your style. He doesn’t say what, Ned, 
but from what I remember of our talks last summer, I can 
guess. 

Is it the school spirit? Don’t tell me that’s true, old man. 
All the brilliant and wonderful playing in the world means 
nothing to St. George unless it’s for her. They called me good 
in my time, but I couldn’t have played as I did for anything 
less than the tattered relics that are our school’s proud his- 
tory: I can’t believe that you’re not playing all for St. George, 
and don’t want to know it if you’re not. 

Hope you beat Balmoral. I’m coming down for the Balboa 
game next week-—your biggest. I’ve never yet missed the 
classic. Here’s luck—and love from mother. 

Until Balboa, 
Dap. 


ED smiled. He shook his head. He could not understand 

all this talk of spirit and school. If he played football 
well for St. George he conceived that he had done his duty. 
If in addition he liked the game as well as he did, so much 
the better. 

So he wrote his father a grateful, breezy little note and 
forgot the matter. Practice went on for the Balboa game, 
which was the biggest and last on St. George’s schedule 
Ned went through his workouts well, played his usual fast, 
laughing game of dodging and tricking the scrubs, but failed 
to enter into the tremendous spirit of excitement and enthu- 
siasm that marked the week before the contest with their 
ancient gridiron rivals. F 

Friday’s practice was good, albeit very hard. Ned walked 





off the field tired, hot and dirty, and found himself in step 
with the coach. He liked Morris, although he suspected that 
the latter did not approve of him in everything. 

“Father is coming for the game to-morrow, Mr. Morris,” 
he said, by way of conversation. 

“Yes, so he wrote me.’”’ Morris seemed to be thinking of 
something else. They walked on in silence for awhile. Then, 
“T think it’s only fair to give you a warning, Ned,” the coach 
said, quietly. 

“Of what?”’ Ned was surprised. 

“You laid down cold in the Balmoral game last Saturday, 
and everyone knew it, including yourself,” the coach began. 

“But——” 

“Oh, I know the game was won, but that makes little 
difference,’ Morris interrupted. “It isn’t the way you’re 
supposed to play for the Academy. St. George demands the 
limit from every man every minute—nothing less. I’m 
warning you, Ned, if you pull any of those tricks to-morrow, 
I'll take you off the field.” 

They had stopped before the gym. Ned was white-faced 
and looked almost frightened. He stared at the coach for a 
space and their eyes met. Then he turned away. 

“Very well, sir,” he said, and went in. 

He thought hard. What was it they were demanding, all 
of them? Loyalty? No, for he possessed that. It was spirit. 
He played the game because he liked football; they wanted 
him to play because he loved St. George. He could not see the 
fine difference. Playing was playing, in the end. He was 
very sober and silent in the locker-room, while the rest of the 
squad chattered in high-pitched, excited voices over the pros- 
pects of to-morrow’s game. 

Even to Guy Ames he was close-mouthed. He went to bed 
early, and awoke on the day of the game, a day clear, cold and 
promising, no nearer the solution of his problem. So he 
dismissed it. He would play his game at halfback as he always 
had. ‘That was all any coach or school could ask. 

He met his father at the station and got back to the school 
grounds just in time to get into uniform. Mr. Wyeth walked 
away. Coach Morris had reserved a place for him with the 
team. 


S HE was changing, through the open windows of the 
locker-room, Ned heard a great cheer go up from the field. 
He thought he made out his own name and turned to Guy, 
dressing beside him. 
“Tt’s your father,” the little quarterback said, his eyes 
shining. “They’re cheering him. Hear? The old ‘Heroes’ 
yell!” 


“Rah! And a sizzle-boom, 
Rah! And a sizzle-boom, 
Balboa gets the broom— 
Sweep ’em off the field! 
Cheer! For our heroes all, 
*Sconsed in our Heroes’ Hall! 

And— 
One for Alumnus 
Wyeth! 
Wyeth! Wyeth! Wyeth!” 


Ned was silent. His eyes were misty. He wanted, very 
hard, to live up to the reputation his father had made so many 





Wyeth, Senior, nodded. 
His eyes were on the field. 
But the son’s gaze re- 
mained on the father’s face. 

“Tm proud of you, 
Dad,” he said. “You 
must have been a won- 
derful player.” 

Wyeth turned to his son 
slowly. “It wasn’t for my 
wonderful playing—that 
cheer, lad; it was my play- 
ing for St. George! Get in 
there and make good to- 
day.” 

Ned jerked his head in 
a nod and ran on the field. 
The grandstands were 
ablaze with conflicting 
colors. There were a few 
minutes of snappy prac- 
tice, and the whistle blew. 
The teams formed. Bal- 
boa chose to kick off. 
Ned went to his place in 
the backfield without any 
untoward excitement. He passed Guy on his way. 

“‘How’s the old war horse?’’ That was Guy’s question at 
the opening of every game. 

* All set for action,” Ned smiled. 

Balboa kicked off. Straight and true the ball sailed into 
the waiting arms of Hawson, fullback for St. George. Me- 
chanically Ned found his place in the interference, preceded 
Hawson for a brilliant run to the Balboa twenty-five-yard line. 

They formed quickly. Ned heard his number called. Guy 
was wasting no time in playing his aces. He felt the ball in 
his hands, saw his friend dart into place in front of him, dodged 
an opposing tackle, and suddenly realized that he was clear 
of the line. His speed came to him. Almost before the Balboa 
team realized that he was under way, Ned found himself across 
the goal line. 

Guy kicked goal. St. George had scored first. Ned felt a 
sense of great satisfaction. Before his father he was playing 
a brilliant game. It was his own name now on the lips of the 
cheering Academy students that came to him from the 
grandstands. 

Then Balboa bucked up. Man for man, they had as good a 
team as their traditional enemies. They recognized Ned as 
St. George’s star, and began to pound at him. They received 
the ball on St. George’s kick, and carried it by consistent line 
bucking, always through the right defense, down to the five- 
yard line before St. George bucked and held. 


HEN the whistle that ended the first quarter blew, Ned 

was worn. He realized that Balboa was trying to wear 
him down and resented it. His exhilaration dwindled. There 
was no chance for his brilliant playing now; only gruelling, 
telling work. 

From the side-lines Morris watched him silently. Ned was 
beginning to break. 

The second quarter began. Through the right side of the 
St. George line Balboa pounded. Ned tired. He let a perfect 
tackle slip by and a runner passed him with the ball. Balboa 
scored. Ned did not face the silent accusation in the eyes of 
his teammates. He felt Guy’s hand on his arm as they went 
down the field after Balboa had failed to kick the goal. The 
score was at 7-6. 

“Buck up, Ned,” his friend warned. ‘“ Morris won’t stand 
any fooling to-day, and we’ve got to win!” 

Ned said nothing. He wasangry. His lips were shut tight. 

Balboa kicked off. In a perfect arc the pigskin sailed down 
the field and into his own waiting arms. He got away to a 
perfect start; the thrill of the game possessed him again as he 
sped down the field toward the enemy line. Suddenly, at 
their thirty-yard line, came a tackle from behind. It threw 
him hard, and he met the ground with a muscle-rending crunch. 
He stood up, dazed. 

His permanent impression was of anger. He wanted revenge 
for Balboa’s pounding. Guy gave him the ball and he charged 
the line hard for a five-yard gain. Nichols, the left halfback, 
took it and carried it for a first down. 

“Give it to me,” Ned whispered to his friend, through 
clenched teeth, as he arose from the bottom of a pile of 
Balboa warriors. 

Ames did. He gave the signal for an end run, and they were 

(Concluded on page 40) 
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came the great white steamboats, roustabouts on 
the bow singing chanty songs with the rhythm and 
These boats made fast to the 


LOWING against the current of the Mississippi, 
all the way from New Orleans and up the Ohio, 


melody never now heard. 
wharf boats on the Cincinnati side of the Ohio River, 
then the big hogsheads of brown sugar would be rolled off 
and loaded on the two-wheeled drays waiting on the levee. 

Myriads of purple martens gurgled and chirped as 
they sailed through the air, often but a few feet from the 
earth or again high up among the marten boxes on the 
roofs of the warehouses and steamboats, and also about 
their nests underneath the eaves of “Rat Row.” Great 
flocks of pigeons feed on the grain spilled over the levee, 
numerous pigs squealed and grunted in among the horses, 
birds, men and the medley of traffic, while mixed up in it 
all were the Huck Finns and the Tom Sawyers of the 
Ohio River. 

But what interests us just now are those hogsheads of 
sugar; they were carted to the grocery shop and the 
grocermen sawed a square hole in the middle of each hogs- 
head from which they shoveled out the amber-colored sugar 
and sold it to their customers; they never scraped those 
casks very carefully and when they sold them to the 
householders, to be used as kindling wood, the great 
barrels still retained enough brown sugar to make a gang 
of boys happy. Besides which Tom and Hi and I were 
always able to locate several sticks of sugar cane which 
apparently were packed down South in the sugar as.a 
guarantee that it was real cane sugar. When the cane 
was cut up into sections suitable for our pockets it fur- 
nished a delicacy which far surpassed anything produced 
by modern confectionery experts. It was not adulterated, 
there was no glucose in it, there was no clay, chalk, 
or any foreign substance, it was a pure vegetable sweet, 
and makes my mouth water now to think about it. 

Besides being sweet those sugar hogsheads were inter- 
esting because they were made like a big bird-house ‘into 
which Tom, Hi and I could creep, through the square hole, 
and sit inside, chewing sugar cane while we made plans for 
excursions to Bank Lick or other interesting places. Each of 
usin reality was the kind of a boy that Jackie Coogan pre- 
tends to be in the movies, and we got our faces and clothes 
just as smeary and sticky with sugar as Jackie would if he 
was doing the act for the screen. When the time came for the 
hogshead to be broken up we choose staves from which to 
make long bows. Of course, we had other bows made from 
hickory hoop-poles, or the steel ramrods of the Civil War 
muskets; but the bows from sugar hogshead staves were the 
regular Robin Hood thing to us. 

Boys of to-day, however, belong to a different age, an age of 
which Tom, Hi and I never even dreamed; but we were ab- 
solutely happy without flying machines, radios, telephones, 
automobiles, phonographs, Bolsheviks, safety first or sanitary 
laws, all of which the boys of to-day enjoy (?). The modern 
boy would not be satisfied with a bow made out of a hoop- 
pole, very few of them know what a hoop-pole is, however, a 
bow may be made of almost any pliable, limber, or elastic sort 
of wood, such as mulberry, sassafras, apple wood, willow, slip- 
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pery elm, ash, hemlock, black locust, or whatever is obtainable. 
But it should be well seasoned. In England, where they make 
the best bows in the world, they use yew tree, sometimes they 
only get enough wood for one bow out of a whole log. They 
do not carve or saw the wood but split it, so, when you are 
making a bow, do the same and let your bow follow the natural 
grain of the wood and be finished accordingly. If unfortu- 
nately there are curves in the grain allow them to remain. 
Each of the bows which you buy are usually made of two 
kinds of wood, lance wood, lemon wood or black walnut, but— 
Gee! I’m not talking to professional bowmakers and even 
though I am talking to the boys of a new age, they are still 
boys. 

Here in America we had archers thousands of years before 
King Tut was born and they used bows like those represented 
in Figs. 1 and 24. The English, however, were more scien- 
tific bowmen than our Indians and they drove their arrow 
with more force by shooting properly as in Figs. 2, 24 
and 2%. 

But to business: select a billet of wood, Fig. 3, five or six 
feet long which has been kept in a shady but perfectly 
dry place for two 
or more months. 
With great care 
split the edges 
off until you have 
a rough piece like 
Fig. 4, trim that 
down carefully 
to the stick rep- 
resented by Fig. 
5. Next, mark 
the exact center 
of your proposed 
bow, and from 
this point toward 
the bottom of the 
bow, mark off a 
space of five 
inches for the 
handle; from the 
upper and lower 
extremities of the 
handle taper the 
bow toward ‘the 
ends, each of 
which must be a 
bit larger than 
the tip of your 
third finger. Next 
carefully dress 
the handle and 
the body of the 
bow down until 
by experiment 
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s,0ws and Bowstrings 


By Dan Beard 
With Illustrations by the Author 


you find that it is abit stronger than you wish, then flatten 

its back a little the whole length of the bow, Fig. 6. (If 

available use green plush to glue around the handle of the 

bow; if not use bicycle tape). It is then ready to add the 

horned tips, Figs. Q, R, S, T, U, which are made of the ends 
of cow horns. 

In order that you may work the horn easily, first boil 
it in water for an hour and a half, then fashion the horn 
tips to suit your fancy. Fig. U, adjoining Fig. 9, is prob- 
ably the handiest and most practical form. Remember 
that the bow is flat upon the outside and rounded on the 
inner side, or the side toward the string, Figs. 7, 8 and 
9g. Make the holes in the horn which receives the tips of 
the bow deep enough so that the end of the bow will reach 
inside the horn slightly above the niche or nock. 

A bow of this kind with a sixty-pound pull can send 
an arrow two hundred and twenty-five yards. 

But if you want a bow and do not want to spend the 
time and labor in making a work of art, whittle it out in 
the form of Fig. 6, make it an inch or two taller than 
yourself and make the nocks in the ends as shown by 
Fig. 6. You are then ready to add the bowstring. 


The Weight of the Bow 


is not what it weighs in ounces but it is the number of 
pounds. force required to pull the string back twenty- 
eight inches, the regulation length of an arrow. To 
shoot properly the string should be drawn back until 
the head of the arrow is just at the edge of the bow. If 
the bow is stiff or “strong” you can see with half an 
eye that it will take more force to pull it than it will to 
pull a weaker cr more limber bow. 


To Determine the Weight 


of the bow in a scientific manner, brace the bow, that is, 
string it, and place it horizontally upon a table in such a 
manner that the “handle” rests against a projection 
that represents the grasping hand. Hook a cord onto 
the middle of the string where the arrow would be notched for 
shooting, run the cord over the edge of the table until it hangs, 
then attach weights to it until they are heavy enough to pull the 
string back twenty-eight inches from the bow. That will give 
you the carrying weight of the bow. If the weight is a pound 
your bow is a pound weight; if the weight is anywhere up to 
ninety pounds that is the weight of your bow, but even a Robin 
Hood would not be likely to use a ninety-pound bow; what you 
want is a bow that you can pull without too much exertion. 
If you struggle too hard you spoil your aim. A full-grown 
man’s bow is about fifty-four pounds, an ordinary boy’s bow 
would be from fifteen to thirty-five pounds. 

For the bowstring use cord which does not stretch, one 
made of unbleached linen thread of about fifteen-ply, loosely 
twisted together, or, if you want a real swell top-notcher, take 
silk or flaxen harness thread of the best quality and twist it 
into a string of about one-seventh of an inch in diameter, 
during the process of twisting wax it well with beeswax or 
shoemakers’ wax. When the string is complete you may make 
aloop forthe top of the bow as shown by Figs. 10 to 20, inclusive. 
(Concluded on page 39) 
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CHAPTER X 


O ANDY WARREN, crouching beside the 

overturned dug-out in the dark, the minutes 

that followed Tom’s departure seemed to 

drag interminably. He could imagine his 
chum’s slow and silent progress toward the outlaws’ landing- 
place, and the stealth with which he would reconnoitre their 
camp. But he knew, too, the danger that Tom ran. 

Cub, the brown terrier, had been almost frantic in his 
desire to accompany his master. Now the little dog lay by 
Andy’s side, quiveringly alert, testing the wind from down the 
shore with ears and nose. It must have been close to half an 
hour after Tom left, that Cub rose suddenly, bristling but si- 
lent, his alert head cocked in the direction the boy had taken. 
Andy’s hand clutched the hair on the dog’s neck. 

“What do ye hear, lad?” he whispered. 

Some sound, too faint for human ears, must have been borne 
up-river on the light, steady breeze, for at that instant the ter- 
rier stiffened and began to growl. 

““Shet up, ye leetle divil!”” Andy commanded. “Want to 
git us all kilt?” 

The dog grew quiet, listened again, then turned to Andy, 
whimpering in pathetic eagerness, and would have dashed off 
down the shore, had not the boy held him fast. 

Slow hours went‘by and Andy began to grow worried. He 
changed his position restlessly, many times. Tom should have 
returned before this. It must, he thought, be nearing dawn. 
At last he could wait no longer, but tied a thong of buckskin 
around Cub’s neck, and holding the leash securely set out 
through the black woods. 

The first dim light was on the trees when they came to the 
camp. Andy knelt in the brush, gripping Cub’s jaws, and 
waited for what might come. The sun rose and figures ap- 
peared on shore above the keel-boat. Preparations for the 
start were made. With laughter and yawns and curses the 
men cast“off the mooring-ropes and the Phoebe Ann drifted 
away on the swift, brown current. 

Andy turned back with a heavy heart and retraced his 
steps up the shore. But it was not until he reached the 
dug-out and found their little camp deserted, as he had 
left it, that he wholly gave up hope. Tom, he knew 
now, had been killed or captured by the river-pirates. 

Lonelier than he had ever been in all his lonely life, 
Andy gathered an armful of driftwood and mechanically 
set about the preparation of a meal. There had been little 
sympathy and no real friendship in the red-haired lad’s 
experience until that day on the river bank at Pittsburgh 
when he had first seen Tom Lockwood. From that hour 
he had worshipped the bigger boy. Now, as he thought 
of his friend, dead or a prisoner in the hands of the vengeful 
Jake Rogers, Andy’s heart swelled within him and he got 
to his feet with a fierce resolve. He would go down the 
river and save Tom if he still lived, even though he should 
have to follow the outlaws into the cave itself. 

There was a cold mist on the bank that morning. Shiver- 
ing, the river boy gulped down some food, launched the 
canoe, and, ‘with Cub sitting dejected amidships, paddled 
westward along the shore. He kept close in by the shadowy 
bank and moved slowly, for he knew that any plan he 
might make would be thwarted if the river men even sus- 
pected his presence. 

It was late in the forenoon when he sighted the Phoebe 
Ann, half a mile ahead. The keel-boat was already mak- 
ing over toward the northern shore for her landing. Andy 
paddled faster and came shooting down in the shallow water 
close to shore. A big tree-trunk jutted out from the bank, 
two hundred yards or so above the cave-mouth, and he 
brought his canoe to rest behind the screen of leaves that 
still grew along the fallen boughs. 

From this point he could see with fair distinctness all 
that happened on the landing-stage below. He watched the 
pirates make fast their prize and saw the bales and barrels 
carried ashore. Then a womanand a bearded man appeared 
on the gang-plank, and following them a tall figure in ragged 
buckskin stumbled unsteadily toward the dock. It was 
Tom. He was alive! 

The prisoners were driven into the dark mouth of the 
cavern and the outlaws went on with their unloading. 

Andy waited for no more, but turned and paddled quietly 
back upstream for nearly a mile. He wanted to make camp 
in some spot where he would be safe from discovery, and 
think things out. Coming to the mouth of a tiny stream, he 
put the bow of the canoe up it and paddled for a score of 
yards. The place was shadowed by big trees and behind it 
the bluff rose abruptly. Andy pulled up the dug-out and sat 
down on a root to make a plan. He did not progress very 
rapidly at this, for the difficulties in his way seemed appalling. 

At the entrance to the cave, as he well knew, a stout bar- 
rier was erected and a guard kept, night and day. He was 
considering the idea of openly entering the place as if he were 
still a member of the gang and, if opportunity offered, help- 
ing Tom to escape, when a distant barking brought him to 
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his feet with a jump. Cub was gone. Foolishly he had for- 
gotten to tie him when he landed, and now the dog had run 
off in search of his master. This might easily ruin everything. 
The boy gave a long, sharp whistle, and Cub barked again 
in answer. The sound seemed to come from above, at the 
top of the bluff. Andy ran toward the base of the hundred- 
foot precipice and looked upward. There was no path, but 
he saw that he could climb at least half the distance by hold- 
ing to roots and outcroppings. 


HEN he had scaled this first slope he came to a sheer 
cliff of rock, that rose thirty feet above his head, and 
offered no hold for foot or hand. He looked about despairingly. 
Cub must have gone some distance up the shore to find an 
easier ascent, and if Andy tried to do likewise the dog might 
start toward the cave and betray them both. He whistled 
again, and Cub replied swith another series of barks. Looking 
up, Andy’s eye fell on a tangle of wildgrape-vines growing at the 
top of the cliff. One of the vines, an inch or more in thickness, 
hung downward to a point four or five feet above his head and 
swayed temptingly. Andy pulled out his hunting-knife and 
started cutting at the soft stone of the cliff-side. His blade was 
soon dulled but in a few moments he had made two or three 
rough indentations which his moccasions could grip. He drew 
himself up till his hand touched the grape-vine and pulled on 
it strongly. The natural rope would bear his weight, he de- 
cided. Then like a cat he went upward, hand over hand. 
At the top he found Cub waiting for him. The terrier seemed 
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to have recovered some of his buoyant spirits, for he 


er almost frisked as they went through the leafy under- 


growth. 

Andy hardly knew what direction they took. He 
had never before seen this country above the cliff, and 
he had a half conscious interest in exploring it. But 

his mind was constantly busy with schemes for helping Tom, 
so that he followed Cub’s lead more or less blindly. They 
had been progressing thus for perhaps half an hour when 
Andy missed the dog and called to him in a low tone. At 
first there was no answer. Then he heard a muffled, eager 
whine a little way off in the brush, and a moment after, 
Cub came leaping toward him. From his actions it was 
evident that the dog had found something. He ran back into 
the clump of thick undergrowth from which he had emerged, 
plainly wishing Andy to follow him. 

The boy ploughed his way through the branches and saw 
Cub scramble down into a hollow amidst the brush. Kneeling 
beside the depression, he leaned far over. The terrier was dig- 
ging fiercely at a crevice in the rocks, his breath coming in 
frantic little whines. A faint, stale odor of decayed flesh 
reached Andy’s nostrils. ‘“Shucks!” he said, “’tain’t nothin’ 
but a ol’ fox-hole!” 

Without knowing exactly why, he was disappointed. Per- 
haps he had felt some vague hope that Cub had discovered a 
back entrance to the cave—but now, that was too ridiculous. 
He started away, telling the dog to follow him. The terrier 
stayed, and still worked at the opening with his claws. Im- 
patiently Andy returned. 

“Here, dog!” he ordered, “leave that and come with me.” 

But as he stooped to seize Cub’s neck a tiny sound, scarcely 
audible, came to his ears. It was a noise no louder than the 
ticking of a watch under a pillow—a faint tack-tack-tack, 
regularly repeated. 

With a gasp of astonishment, Andy fell to his 
knees beside the cranny, and started feverishly to 
remove the earth and stones. 


CHAPTER XI 


HEN Tom had come to himself, after being left in 
the secret upper cave of the river gang, he had 
realized at once that his 
chances of escape were 
now reduced practically 
tonothing. Weak as he 
was with hunger, thirst 
and bruises, he could 
not hope to jump the 
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The place was filled with the terrible, panting sounds of men 
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thirty feet to the stone floor below and then fight his way out 
of the main cave. 

As he explored his prison and discovered the skeletons of 
former inmates, it became evident to Tom that his captors 
almost certainly meant to starve him to death. Then, in the 
very act of staggering away from the gruesome heap of bones, 
he had come by chance on the great black box behind the 
pillar. 

The sudden descent of the dark, as his candle was Llown out, 
left the boy for a moment motionless with fear. He crouched 
on the damp stone, hardly breathing, until the realization came 
to him that the light had been extinguished by nothing more 
terrible than a swooping bat. 


ELIGHTING the candle he saw the chest, ponderous 

with brass-work and nails. A mighty padlock fastened 
its cover. There were leather loops for handles at each of the 
four corners, and Tom took hold of one of these, braced his 
feet, and put all his strength into an attempt to lift it. The 
box remained as solidly implanted as though it were a part of 
the stone floor. He held his light close, and examined both ends 
of the chest, then the back. And there, cut deeply into the 
old, dark wood, were letters—“R. W. of W.” Tom puzzled 
over the inscription for a little, trying in vain to fit names to 
the initials. Then he pulled at the big padlock once more and 
felt of the woodwork appraisingly. Was this some part of the 
river pirates’ treasure that he had found? A deep breath of 
excitement filled his lungs as he speculated on the possibility 
of such a discovery. But in the next instant the thrill went 
out of him as he remembered that in all likelihood he would 
never leave that vault of death. }He set his candle-end upon 
the chest and sank down wearily before it. . 

How long Tom sat there despondent he could not have told, 
but it must have been no great space of time, for there was 
still an inch of candle left when he looked at it once more. 
Dully his glance rested on the light for a moment. Then an 
odd thing caught his attention. The yellow flame of the dip 
did not burn steadily and erect, but flickered constantly in one 
direction, as if swept by a draft. The flame was slanted, as 
Tom saw, away from the opening from the lower cave. Hastily 
he seized the candle and moved forward as the little blaze 
pointed, walking between the great stalagmites, with his eyes 
glued to the light. After he had progressed a hundred and 
fifty yards the direction of the flicker changed, and he fol- 
lowed again—this time four or five slow paces to the right. 
The flame burned straight upward. Tom moved about, a 
short distance each way, to make sure he had found the exact 
spot above which the draft made its exit. Close by was a stone 
pillar of odd, irregular shape, and the roof of the cave, evidently 
lower here, was dimly to be seen above. 

Taking careful bearings, so that he could easily find the 
place again, Tom hurried back to the hole in the floor, and 
secured the length of rope he had found by his side after the 
outlaw had left. With this he returned to his strange-shaped 
pillar. The distance he traversed in reaching it was close 
to two hundred yards in all, and Tom realized that, the 





struggling in the breathless dark 
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upper cave must run back much farther into the bluff than 
the one below. 

He studied the pillar carefully from all sides. It ap- 
peared to reach without a break from the floor to the roof 
above, evidently meeting and joining a stalactite extend- 
ing downward. Satisfied that he could remember the 
shape of the pillar in the dark, Tom passed the cord 
about its base and tied a firm knot. Then he blew out 
the candle and put it back in his shirt. 

The loop of rope gave enough slack to admit 

his body. He raised it as high as possible 

on the back of the pillar, worked his feet 

up till they gripped the s 

rough stone, stood erect, 
raised the rope again, and 
so gradually ascended the 
stalagmite. Weak as he 
was the climb was achieved 
with comparative ease, 
for sitting in the bight of 
the cord he could rest 
when it was necessary. 
After perhaps a dozen 
pauses to readjust the rope 
sling, Tom knew he must 
be getting close to the 
roof. He stretched one 
hand as high as possible f 
and felt a broadening of i 
the stalactite, which con- 
firmed his belief. Another 
hitch upward and he could 
feel the roughly level top 
of the cave. His groping 
fingers came to an abrupt 
upward curve in the lime- 
stone, a yard or less from 
the top of the column, and 
then, as his touch rested 
there, the boy drew a sud- 
den exultant breath. A 
steady current of cool air 
was passing upward across 
his hand. 

Spreading his fingers, Tom tried to 
gauge the breadth of the opening, but 
though it seemed to be over a foot 
wide at its base he judged that it must 
narrow somewhat above. From the 
fact that no light came through he felt 
sure that the hole was long or very 
crooked, or possibly merely an opening into a third cave 
still higher in the bluff, and his moment of hope gave 
place to black despair once more when he remembered 
that he had neither tools nor strength with which to widen 
the passage. 

By this time the rope was beginning to feel sharp and 
uncomfortable. Tom was preparing to begin the descent 
of the column when he thought he heard a faint scratch- 
ing noise. He waited, straining his ears to catch the 
sound once more. After a moment of silence it came again, 
apparently above his head. Could it be that some animal 
had its burrow in the passage he had just found? The 
scratching noise ceased for an interval, then was resumed, 
louder than before. And suddenly Tom heard a voice, 
very thin and far away, like a whisper coming through a horn. 
The words were indistinguishable except for one—and that 
word was “Cub!” 

Tom dared not shout, except as a last resort, for he 
was not sure whether or not he could be heard in the cave 
below. . Desperately he tried to think of a way to 
make Andy hear, as the precious seconds fled. He tried 
calling in a low tone but there was no answer. Then 
he remembered the bit of steel with which he was accus- 
tomed to strike a spark in making a fire. He pulled it 
out of his tunic with a shaking hand, and reaching up 
into the opening, began to knock with the metal on the 
limestone. 

Cub began scratching again, above, and he heard Andy 
speak once more. Constantly he kept up his tap-tap-tapping 
on the rock, though his arm was very tired. 

“Tom!” cried the voice above, “Just stay there, boy! I'll 
go an’ git the axe an’ see if I can’t dig ye out!” 

Tom tapped thrice, as hard as he could, for he wanted Andy 
to know that he had heard and understood. 

After that his red-haired chum must have gone away for 
there was silence for a time, broken only by the occasional 
scratching of the faithful little dog. 

Tom, uncomfortable: as he was in the rope sling, stuck 
to his post at the top of the pillar. He did not ~now 
how far Andy would have to go for the axe, and was 
afraid that if he climbed down -the other boy might return 
in his absence. 
were numb. 

A time that seemed endless went by. At last Tom heard Cub 
whimper joyfully, and then the eager voice of his friend came 
down the rock chimney. 

“Here comes sump’n fer ye to eat,” called Andy. 


‘How!” said a 
deep voice, 
suddenly 
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So he clung there though his arms and legs 
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ye thar?” Tom thumped in answer and after a moment his 
hand felt something emerging from the passage above. He 
seized it, and to his joy found a cold roasted pigeon tied 
to the end of a stick. No food had ever tasted as 
delicious to Tom as that plump little fowl, eaten with 
one hand, in the pitchy dark. 

Over his head as he munched 
he heard the steady clip-clop of 
the axe in the soft limestone. 
Chips of good size began to tumble 
through the opening. 

“Hang on, Tom, boy!” 
came Andy’s voice after a 
while. “She cutseasy. I’m 
in more’n a foot a’ready!” 

Tom’s spirits had re- 
vived after eating the 
pigeon, but his cramped 
position was now be- 
coming exceedingly pain- 
ful, and he let himself 
down and lay on the cav- 
ern’s floor to rest. 

Above in the 
passage sounded 
the constant 
faint ring of 
Andy’s axe. Of 
a sudden, as 
he looked up- 
ward, Tom saw 
a glimmer of 
white daylight, 
and a lump 
of rock bigger 
than his head 
tumbled into the 
cave. Andy’s 
chopping ceased. 
“Are you there, 
Tom?” he called, 
cautiously. 
“Here!’’ answered Tom, as 
loudly as he dared. “I 
climbed down for a rest. 
Wait a jiffy—Im coming 
right up again.” 

Quickly he kicked the pieces 
of rock out of sight in a corner 
and reascended the stone col- 
umn. As he reached the top 
he leaned far back and looked upward through the opening. 
It now disclosed itself as a crooked and uneven passage, four 
or five feet deep and a foot or more wide by twice as 
long. Something dangled against his hand and he took 
hold of it. At the same time Andy’s delighted face half- 
obscured the upper end of the opening. 

“That’s a piece o’ grape-vine I cut,” said the river boy. 
“Ef ye ain’t put on too much flesh I reckon ye kin git up 
through here, now.” 

Tom grinned as he seized the vine with both hands. “If 
that’s all that’s needed, I'll come through a-flying,”’ he 
answered. 

By using the slip-rope as a rest for his feet, he was able 
to reach up so far that his head was almost in the open- 
ing, and he was just about to kick loose and start climbing 
the grape-vine when a shout echoed along the rocky cor- 
ridors. Tom looked back hastily toward the crevice by 
which he had entered the upper cave, and saw the red 
flare of a torch, surrounded by moving figures. At that 
distance their words were unintelligible, but he knew they 
had not yet seen him. By a superhuman effort he hauled 
himself upward till his knees could find lodgement in the 
sides of the passage. It was a tight squeeze in some places, 
but he worked his way through with desperate energy, and 
at last, with Andy helping him, he crawled exhausted into 
the upper air. 

“Quick!”’ he gasped. ‘Shove something over that hole— 
the light—they’ll see it!” 

Andy quickly stuffed the hole with branches and covered it 
with stones. ‘What!’ he said. ‘Were they right arter ye, 
Tom?” 

“Yes,” panted the taller lad. “And we’ve got to run, Andy 
—for if we don’t get out of here in a hurry they’ll catch us 
yet!” 

















CHAPTER XII 


A MILE of rough country lay between the cave and the 

place where Andy had hidden the canoe. If Tom’s legs 
had not been braced by the feeling of liberty regained, 
it is doubtful if he could have made it. But the sight 
of Cub, beside himself with joy at this reunion, and 
the friendly lift to Andy’s hand where the going was 
worst, helped to keep heart in the boy, and he stumbled 
on by sheer force of will till they reached the top of 
the bluff. There he lay for a little and rested, while his 

(Continued on page 38) 
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AYS of ruling the roost and the chicken-run 
ended abruptly for Big Red the morning a tour- 
ing car making fifty miles an hour bore down 
upon him as he was escorting one of the hens of 

his flock across the road that ran by his rightful domain. 
With a wild thrashing of wings he jumped his utmost, but 
he was a fraction of a second too late; a fender struck the tip 
of a wing and hurled him around and down, and in a twinkling 
two tires had whizzed over one of his legs, crushing it against 
the hard limestone bed of the Everglades road. The hen 
fared more fortunately, but she was still flapping and running 
and squawking with fright. 

Big Red did not utter a squawk, nor make any other sound. 
He was too much of a veteran warrior and too dignified to give 
way to such a weak, henlike demonstration as that. He 
scrambled on his one good foot, shook the dust from his rumpled 
feathers, and hobbled out of the road. There he halted and 
critically inspected the mangled leg and foot. He picked 
lightly a few times at toes and spur hanging by shreds, at the 
same time making curious little inquiring clucks. Then he 
straightened to his full height, drew up his ruined foot, and 
throwing his fine head back he crowed, once, loudly and 
heroically. 

Whether Big Red’s instinct foretold him of the fate that 
speedily was to be his, there is no way of knowing, but it 
probably did; and it is reasonable to suppose that his valiant 
crow was his defiance of that fate. For he was a splendid bird, 
with a strain of the true gamecock in his blood; and with long, 
slender, thorn-pointed spurs, keen, slightly curving bill, and 
compact, strongly muscled body, he had been built for ag- 
gressive warfare. 

Subject to Big Red’s rule of rending spur and piercing bill 
had been two roosters, Little Red, so called by the man who 
owned the flock to distinguish him from the monarch, and 
Blackie, almost as hefty as Big Red, but not his match in skill 
of combat. Both bore the scars of the trouncings Big Red had 
inflicted upon them. 

When Big Red hobbled into the chicken-yard, Blackie and 
Little Red hastily withdrew to safe and respectful distances, 
as was their habit, as vanquished vassals. They did not 
notice at once that their monarch was lamed and helpless. 
Big Red limped to the very center of the run feeding-ground, 
steadied himself on his good leg, pompously threw out his 
breast and crowed challengingly. It was his last crow but one 
of his reign. 


LACKIE, a bird with long legs and dull, reddish-black 

plumage, discovered the fatal weakness in his enemy’s 
armor, and began walking around him, stepping high and slow, 
uttering sharp “purt-purts,” as a rooster or hen or chick 
usually does when a strange or dangerous object is seen. 
Blackie drew closer and closer to Big Red as he marched back 
and forth, turning first one brassy-ringed eye and then the 
other on the flattened, bleeding stump of a foot. Little Red 
had seen, too, and also was stalking about with disturbing 
“*purt-purts.” 

At last Blackie was certain. 
His rival was at his mercy. A 
fiew monarch was about to be 
created there, and he knew 
perfectly well which of the 
three that monarch was to be, 
for he had long ago decisively 
drubbed Little Red, who had 
never again dared to show the 
faintest sign that he felt like 
disputing the other’s prowess. 

The new claimant of the 
chicken-yard throne advanced 
menacingly to within a few 
feet of Big Red and with a gust 
of loud wing-flapping blared out 
his hard, harsh edict of author- 
ity. Then he dropped his 
wings, flung down his head, ruf 
fled ’round with a shield of 
battle feathers, and charged. 

Big Red crowed his last crow, 
a hurried one, put down his 
mangled stump to brace him- 
self as best he could, and met 
the onslaught like the fearless 
old fighter he was. 

But the issue could not be in 
doubt. He was knocked over 
and over by the furious rush of his antagonist, and as he tried 
to regain his footing the long, keen bill of the victor viciously 
slashed and bludgeoned his head and comb. 

In spite of his disadvantage, Big Red did get back onto his 
feet and with a few lightning-quick thrusts of his bill forced 
the other to temporarily abandon close-in fighting. Blackie 
backed away and rushed again, bowling Big Red over in a 
swirl of sand and beating wings. The rushing attacks were 
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repeated until Big Red was a sorry spectacle of bedraggled 
feathers, and it was not many minutes later when, with bowed 
and bloody head and drooping tail feathers, he was trying to 
escape from the terrific punishment. ‘The victor was relentless. 
He pursued and punished until Big Red was too exhausted to 
struggle further and sank down helplessly. Then Blackie 
stood on him and between crows pecked at the half-shut eyes, 
and at the gory head that Big Red was frantically trying to 
hide under his wings. 

No help was at hand. The man of the place was away for 
the day, at his work, and his wife, with their boy, had gone to 
town to do some marketing. Death would have been Big 
Red’s portion had not the house dog, a sagacious Airedale, 
chanced to see the final stage of the battle. Sensing that 
something was not right, he ran out and chased Blackie away. 
He sniffed long and carefully at Big Red, but finally concluding 
that he had done all that he could do, he trotted back to the 
house. 

The victor, minus a tail-feather lost to the nipping teeth 
of the Airedale, strutted into the chicken run, stopping 
every few feet to chestily proclaim the new king. His only 
ceremony in establishing the new dynasty was to fiercely 
chase Little Red, who had taken advantage of his brief 
absence and foolishly assumed the dictatorship. Later, 
when he was sure the Airedale was not watching, Blackie 
went back to find Big Red and finish his murderous work, but 
his victim was gone. 


HEN Big Red’s strength and courage returned enough 

for him to withdraw his half-addled head from the refuge 
of a wing and slowly blink his half-blinded eyes, the sun was 
high overhead and the heat was beating scorchingly down upon 
him. After much flapping and rising and falling and stagger- 
ing he reached the shade of a mango tree, where he again 
dropped and lay still. 

At intervals during the afternoon he staggered on, each time 
getting a little farther away from the scene of his calamitous 
downfall. Sunset found him more than a quarter of a mile 
away. He crept under a saw palmetto and settled down for 
the night. 

At evening feeding time the woman discovered and reported 
Big Red’s absence. The man, wise in the ways of roosters, 
first inspected the new monarch of the run, and finding cuts on 
his comb and dried blood on his feathers, knew what had 
happened. 

“All right, old chief,” he said, releasing the squawking 
Blackie, “‘but I didn’t think you’d ever have the stuff to beat 
up Big Red so bad he can’t or is afraid toshow up. You must 


have sneaked up on him when he was dozing and had luck 
enough to spur his head half off the first lick. 





Big Red passed a night of many alarms 


“T guess you'll find Big Red in the morning, hiding some- 
where,”’ the man said to his wife. ‘“You’d better grease his 


-head and put him in a wire coop where he’ll be safe till he gets 


over his beating, though it’s not apt to do much good, because 
if he’s mauled up like that he’ll never be able to fight Blackie 
again, and Blackie’ll keep him chased away all the time.” 

But Big Red was not found in the morning, though the 
woman’ and boy looked everywhere around the place. It 











never occurred to them to search as far as more than a 
quarter of a mile away. 

“Well, I guess you’ll see the buzzards soaring around 
over a spot soon, and that’ll be where is what’s left of 
him,” the man said that night, and the fate of Big Red 

was soon out of mind. 

Big Red passed a night of many alarms. Never before in all 
his life had he roosted away from the chicken-run, and the 
tangle of briars and weeds and palmetto and pine scrub into 
which he had dragged himself at the approach of night seemed 
filled with dangers. Big land crabs scuttled around him, 
advancing to within a few inches of him and then darting back 
when he moved; a black snake of capacious girth stopped and 
inspected him with an eye to gastronomic replenishment; and 
there were many noises and cries new and menacing to him. 

Could he have flapped to a limb, even a low limb, he would 
have felt more secure, though he really would have then been 
in dire peril, for during the night a big owl noiselessly soared 
low three times over the palmetto under which he had taken 
refuge, and had he been on a limb he surely would have been 
pounced upon by the sharp-beaked, long-winged bird of prey. 


OON after sunrise, thirst, hunger, and the misery of his 
wounds drove Big Red to move on. He was too dazed to 
choose his direction, but to his good fortune he chanced to 
continue moving away from his former home, where, his in- 
stinct warned him, death lay in wait for him. His eyes were 
so badly swelled that he could see out of only one of them, and 
that very dimly, but he was lucky enough to pick up a disabled 
grasshopper that was struggling feebly as a swarm of little 
ants were devouring it alive. This, with some tender-grass 
tips, helped to revive him. He found no water, there being 
no rain that day, and during the sultry hours he drooped low 
and helplessly in a weed and briar jungle, his tongue lolling 
from his bill. 

In the late afternoon Big Red hobbled on, and the falling 
shadows found him under a little pepper bush that was over- 
hung by a huge palm. He passed a better night, despite the 
dangers that seemed to threaten, and the next morning, 
though so weak from his wounds and hunger that he could 
scarcely stand, he resumed his aimless and painful wandering. 
That day he was less fortunate, and the short, tough grass 
that grew sparsely in patches in the more open places in the 
undergrowth was all the food that he could procure; and that 
was obtained haphazardly, for the eye he could see out of a 
little had been closed by a film from the festering lids. 

Once he blundered onto a hill of big, fierce red ants, and his 
bleeding foot and their instinctive knowledge that he was 
prey that was probably fatally hurt and possibly within their 
power, brought them upon him in hordes, and he had to strug- 
gle with all his might to shake them off, for they clung to him 
like demons. 

Big Red blundered into bushes and tree boles, and fell down 
often, but his adventure with the big ants was his good fortune, 
for it roused him to flounder determinedly on, though he fre- 
quently circled and crossed his 
trail. During that afternoon 
buzzards followed him, even 
lighting and stalking around 
him, in watchful anticipation 
of the feast they knew was 
close at hand. 

It was just beginning to get 
dark when one of his circlings 
brought him suddenly to 
smooth, hard, open ground. 
Big Red could not see it, but 
his fading instinct associated 
it with the road by the place 
where he had ruled the chicken- 
run. He stopped, braced him- 
self with the tips of his trailing 
wings and listened. He could 
hear nothing; not the faintest 
cluck or sleepy peep-peep that 
sounded like chickens. Some- 
where he could hear people 
talking. 

He crossed the road, and was 
on smooth, level sand, the cus- 
tomary yard of the south 
Florida homestead. He lis- 
tened again. Still no sounds of 
his kind. Though his lids were 
entirely closed, he knew it was 
night, so when he felt leaves brush his head he stopped and 
squatted. His struggle was ended. He was ready to die. 

Big Red was awakened the next morning by a young man’s 
voice. 

“Oh, Barbara, come see what’s under the guava bush!” 

Then a woman’s voice said: 

“Oh, Alec, the poor thing is hurt awfully. I wonder where 
it came from.” 
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Then he heard a child’s voice, and the woman said: 

“Stay on the porch, baby. Don’t try to come down here, 
you'll get a sand spur. Mamma will fetch you in a minute to 
show you the poor chicken.” 


HEN a man’s voice came, and Big Red felt hands upon 
him. He did not struggle nor protest. He had given up. 
“‘He’s been in a terrible fight,” the man’s voice said. ‘“ Both 
eyes shut tight—and look, foot mashed to a pulp! Horse trod 
on it, I reckon, or maybe something run over it. That’s about 
the way of it; got his foot mashed off, couldn’t fight, and an- 
other rooster beat him up.” 

“But, as sister says, I wonder where he could have come 
from,” said Alec MacCreagh. “The nearest house is that one 
on the bay road and it’s a good two miles 
away. Must have come from there, but 
it was a tough hike, wasn’t it, old tatter- 
wallop?” 

When Alec MacCreagh was 
excited about anything he in- 
variably reverted to his Scotch 
idiom for a suitable word, for 
he was straight from the bonny 
highlands, from where he and 
his sister and the baby had 
come, not quite a year past, to 
join Don Ross, her husband 
who, because of tight circum- 
stances, had prudently pre- 
ceded them to the United 
States. And so Alec had aptly 
named the tramp rooster, 
which from that moment was 
known by no other cognomen 
than Old Tatterwallop. 

“T’ll bring him something to 
eat,”’ Barbara said. 

They tried to feed Old Tat- 
terwallop, but it was an awk- 
ward undertaking, for he wa; 
too exhausted to give them the 
slightest cooperation. Alec 
held him up and Ross steadied 
the wabbly head and kept the 
bill open while Barbara dropped 
breadcrumbs and bits of meat 
down his gullet. In the same 
manner they managed to give 
him water. When their com- 
bined ministrations were com- 
pleted, Old Tatterwailop’s eyes 
were greased with vaseline and 
his mashed foot was washed 
and greased and tied up. 

“I stopped at Biedler’s 
place,” said Ross, on his return 
from town, a trip he had made 
the second day after Old Tatterwallop’s advent, ‘and told 
him about Old Tatterwallop, and he said we could keep him if 
we wanted him, he’d never be of any more use there, as the 
other rooster would keep him beaten up, and he would have 
to be killed. So we’ve got a start in chickens,” he con- 
cluded, chuckling. 

“Goody!” shouted Barbara. 
poor old thing up.” 

lor four days and nights Old Tatterwallop never moved 
from under the guava bush. Alec and Barbara watered and 
fed him, and the baby begged daily for the much-coveted priv- 
ilege of putting a hand on his back. His stumbling onto the 
Ross place had provided a welcome diversion. 

A few months before, the Rosses had arrived from the 
North and begun the hard and tedious task of establishing a 
home on the edge of the glades. During all the daylight hours 
Ross and Alec had been busy repairing the little plain and 
badly weatherbeaten bungalow and making it habitable; and 
after they had finished, and turned their attention to prepara- 
tions for setting out a small orange and grapefruit grove, and 
laying off a truck patch, Barbara took up the exciting job of 
keeping the bungalow rescued from ferocious looking but harm- 
less spiders, and vile cockroaches, which were chased and 
eaten by the spiders, and various other roving things, the most 
troublesome being ants. So Old Tatterwallop afforded a 
change, slight, but sufficient to help. 











“T’d just hate to give the 


HE day Old Tatterwallop got both eyes open there was 
much rejoicing. Two weeks after his arrival the bandage 
was cut from his foot. It had healed, but there were no more 
toes. It was only a clubfoot. His comb had healed, too, but 
it was flat and ugly and cleft deep with the scars of battle. He 
had become more domesticated than he had ever been in all his 
life, and he no longer resented being picked up and handled. 
He peg-legged around the yard and up the steps of the kitchen- 
porch, and ate ravenously, but he never crowed. In fact, he 
had never uttered a sound of any kind since he had come to 
the Ross place. : 
“Old Tatterwallop’s the worst whipped rooster I ever heard 
of,” said Ross, a month or so later. “I guess he’ll never crow 
again as long as he lives. I believe he’s gone dumb.” 
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A red. thunderbolt of crushing wing-butts and raking spur fell 


“‘Give the poor old thing time,” Barbara said. “He was 
nearly dead—remember that. And baby just adores him. 
And I believe the dear old thing loves her, too. You see how he 
follows her when she toddles around the yard? And he'll let 
her try to pick him up any time. What do we care if he never 
crows—if baby loves him?” 

“That’s right,’’ Ross agreed quickly. ‘Old Tatterwallop 
can have all the time he wants to get back his crow.” 

But time failed to revive Old Tatterwallop’s vocal courage. 
He remained mute, as if he had accepted defeat for life and had 
been humiliated to silence. 

Three months passed. One morning early in March, Alec 
was burning off a part of the uncleared land. Ross, to help 
keep the family funds up, had gone to work with a drainage 
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to the dreadful, swaying head which spat out black, forked 
lightning of doom. 

“See, mamma, see!” baby cooed. 

“‘Oh, Alec!” The short, sharp scream of agony reached his 
ears, even across the hissing, roaring flames, and he dashed 
straight through the line of fire, for the scream smote him 
with a sickening fear of a thing he and Ross had dreaded ever 
since they had come to the glades. 

Barbara was slipping down the steps, her shaking arms 
reaching out, as though she was to stealthily snatch her all from 
the jaws of death. 

“Baby. Oh, baby. Please—here—to mamma,” she was 
gasping. 

She was so terrified that she had not’ noticed what was 
actually happening. The rattler’s wrath 
and aim had been quickly averted from 
the baby by a red rooster that had sud- 
denly squared off before it, wings 
down, neck extended, head low- 
ered, with the fighting shield of 
feathers ruffling it around. 

Old Tatterwallop, seeing a 
common enemy, had daunt- 
lessly hurled the gage of battle 
into its face. He was picking 
things from the ground and 
dropping them, as roosters do 
before they close in combat, 
and his yellow-ringed eyes were 
hard and gleaming. 

The white-faced Barbara, 
creeping forward, was reaching 
almost to the back of baby’s 
dress when to her utter horror 
the child stepped up beside the 
rooster. 

“Look, mamma, Old Tat!’ 
she cried gleefully. 

At the child’s nearer ap- 
proach the spiral spring quiv- 
ered with a swift gathering and 
the head swayed back for the 
strike. The child was now 
close enough for the snake to 
hit her full in the face. 

As Barbara screamed a“red 
thunderbolt of crashing wing- 
butts and cleaving bill and 
raking spur fell upon the rat- 
tler with all the power that one 
good leg and one stub leg could 
¢ put into it. The rattler met 
is | the thunderbolt with a vicious 

DUVELAS DUER ~ | stab, but the fanged jaws 
= closed only on wing feathers. 











gang near Lake Okeechobee, and before leaving had instructed 
Alec when and how to do the burning off. This was common 
practice in most of the less settled and uncultivated sections of 
south Florida. The land was burned off in the spring so that 
when the rainy season began, frésh, tender grass would grow 
and furnish browsing for the settlers’ stock. Ross had bought 
one milk cow. 

On one side of the bungalow the primitive glades jungle pre- 
vailed almost to the yard. It was this part that was being 
burned off. Alec was kept very busy seeing that the fire, which 
crackled fiercely in the thickly matted undergrowth of dry 


weeds, briars and grass, did not spread beyond the Ross prop- ‘ 


erty, so he missed seeing Old Tatterwallop rise to the supreme 
test of his life. 

Baby Ross, just beginning to talk plain, had slipped down 
the back porch steps. Old Tatterwallop was with her, as 
usual, eying her eagerly and carefully for possible edible gifts. 
The baby was pointing toward the cloud of smoke that rolled 
up from the fire, and calling to her mother to come look. 
Presently Barbara, busy in the kitchen, heard a new note in the 
child’s voice, a shrill gurgling and cooing: 

“Mamma! See! Oo-o-0-0, see!”’ 

Barbara peeped out of the window, and a fear greater than 
the fear of death clutched icily at her heart. 


OT quite a half a dozen feet from the chubby, pointing 
finger Barbara saw a big diamond rattler. It had been 
disturbed to malevolent anger by the flames, which had almost 
trapped it, and in its maddened ‘flight it had come to the 
bungalow yard. It was in no mood to be tampered with or 
turned aside. ; 

At the instant Barbara looked she saw the long, thick body 
thrown into a coil—its spiral spring, the loosening of which 
precedes such black, hideous possibilities—and heard the dry, 
sinister whirr of the rattles. 

“Baby, come—to—mamma—quick,” Barbara called in a 
low, trembling voice, her very soul in the pleading. 

Then, throwing off the spell that had numbed her, she 
leaped to the screen door, flung it open, and was on the porch. 

Barbara saw one of the little feet take a step nearér to the 


slowly tightening coil, and the chubby finger point still nearer 


on the rattler. 


Old Tatterwaliop rebounded 
from the attack with all his 
old-time skill, but lost his balance and toppled over. He was 
up in a flash, though, and, his head swaying up and down, 
hopped in for another smash. 

As the tips of Barbara’s fingers closed on a pinch of the back 
of baby’s dress and snatched her to safety, rooster and rattler 
struck. Old Tatterwallop hopped straight up and caught the 
deadly head between wing-butts and spurs—that is, between 
one spur and one clubfoot. There followed a terrible thrashing 
and floundering of wings and beating of the sand by the body 
of the writhing rattler as the combatants rolled over and over. 

Alec, his face blackened with soot and smoke from running 
through the fire, rushed into the yard just in time to see Old 
Tatterwallop hurled sprawling to one side as the rattler’s 
thick body doubled and undoubled in convulsive struggles. 

Old Tatterwallop bounced to his feet, or, rather, to his one 
good foot, and: jumped furiously back to the fray. But the 
rattler was no longer concerned with him; it appeared to be in 
the throes of déath. 

Alec'snatched a prop from under the clothes-line and struck. 
But for the soft sand the blow would have almost severed the 
rattler’s body. ‘ 

“Baby’s safe, Alec, baby’s safe,” Barbara was whimpering. 
“She’s not hurt at all. Old Tatterwallop saved her. He fought 
it and kept it from striking her.” 

The squirming heap’of yellow-black scales straightened and 
the rattles ceased to chatter. Old Tatterwallop stopped his 
wary circling around the snake. The fighting shield of neck 
feathers .was .lowered_ and he hobbled up beside it, steadied 
himself*on_his, one good leg, flapped his wings, ing them 
snap smartly over his back, and—ripped out a crow that could 
have been heard at the chicken-run from which he was an 
exile. 

Alec got him by the tail and pulled him back from the rattler. 

“No use to look him over,” he said. “I couldn’t tell if he’s 
bitten.” 

“T hope he’s not,” Barbara said, her eyes brimming with 
tears. “Oh, I hope he’s not.” 

“We'll soon know,” Alec said. 

He got a short stick and began to turn the rattler over and 
over. 


(Concluded on page 39) 
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BOYS’ LIFE 





have prospected deep and scouted for, and who 


HE scarcest thing in all the world is not 
radium, or diamonds or platinum, but real By Frank Mi. Cheley have given the world “riches” of one kind or 


leadership. The whole world is full of 

“seconds,” “might-have-beens” in every 
single realm of endeavor. There are literally millions of boys the world 
over who are going to be content to be almost successful unless something 
happens in their lives to waken them up—waken them up to their own 
possibilities and waken them up to the great crying need of the world for 
leadership. There is enough latent leadership in the boys of America alone to 
solve all the problems of the world if it could but be led out into everyday living. 


Buried Treasure 


HERE is scarcely a normal boy in the land but has buried deep within 
him tremendous resources that he has never even guessed of, let alone 
prospected for. For instance, almost every boy who does do something 
especially well, discovered by accident that he had that talent. Just think 
of it—leadership by accident. If we had depended upon accident to open up 
our gold veins and our coal veins and our radium deposits, how little of 
those precious things the world would have to-day. No sir-ree, somebody 
went scouting, and that means searching into unguessed and unheard of 
places for “‘signs,’’ and upon finding them, dug and toiled and labored to 
develop the find to the utmost. 
When the boys of America go scouting in earnestness for signs of leadership 
within themselves, they will be amazed ai the discoveries and the whole world will 
profit tremendously. 


A Startling Statement 
R. S. T. EDGE, one of England’s largest employers of young men, 
only recently said: ‘““As an employer of labor, I am ever looking for 
bright young fellows, and I find them infinitely more difficult to obtain than 
I did twenty years ago. So many whom you meet seem to want to begin at 
the top instead of the bottom, but if you would go to the top you must first go 
to the bottom.” 

The reason there are so few leaders among men is because there are so few 
leaders among boys. Don’t wait to become a great man—be a great boy. 
Nature seldom creates outright a leader; she simply furnishes the raw 
material, provides the opportunity and lets the fellow finish the job to suit 
himself. Here are a few striking figures that show how the job pans out— 
with the average boy. 


How Do They Get That Way? 


‘THE percentage of men who are much above the average and stand out 

as creative leaders, each in his own line, is 4.8; Edisons, Schwabs, Mayos 
and such men are in that class. 16.2 per cent. are superior men, who rise 
slightly above the dead level of the commonplace, such as teachers, writers, 
managers, business men and the like. 59.7 per cent. are on the dead level 
of ordinary. They eat and sleep and wear out good clothes and stay out of 
jail, but they make no worthwhile contribution to the life of the nation— 
they are “‘leaners” instead of “lifters.” They ride instead of pull. They 
are good, but to a very large extent good for nothing. 78.7 per cent. are 
below even that average, and 1.2 per cent. are imbeciles and feeble-minded. 
Read those figures again and then stop and think! 

However, it is generally conceded that there are great quantities of 
“buried treasure”’ in the average group that has never been discovered and 
that likely never will be discovered until the boys and girls of that group 
get to prospecting their own lives for indications of hidden leadership. 


What Do You Know About This? 

” HY, the world is at the average boy’s feet,”’ says Robert J. Burdeghe, 

the poet and author. ‘“‘ Power, conquest and leadership slumber in 
his rugged arms and care-free heart. A boy sets his ambition at whatever 
mark he will, lofty or groveling, as he may elect—and the boy who reso- 
lutely sets his heart on leadership, on health, on power, on service to 
humanity, on what he will; who consecrates every faculty of his mind and 
body on leadership, ambition, courage, industry and patience, can trample 
on genius; for these are better and grander than genius, and he will begin 
to rise above his fellows as steadily and as surely as the sun climbs above 
the mountains.” 


Does He Mean You? 

ENERALLY speaking, mechanics become master-mechanics by train- 

ing with master-mechanics; great athletes are made by great coaches. 
great musicians become leaders by studying with the masters; great 
orators become so by training with eloquent speakers; so leaders become 
leaders by training with leaders. The reason there are so few leaders among 
boys is because they are content to train with scrubs. Who do you train 
with? Leadership itself is not always contagious, but the ambition and 
urge to be a winner is caught, the rest is a process of developing the pay- 
streaks that are in you. For instance, constantly seek to be Loyal, Edu- 
cated, Alert, Dependable, Earnest and Real, and without knowing it you 
will become a LEADER. Furthermore, deliberately seek out and 
associate with others who have these “ payv-streaks,” and if you find it 
difficult to locate as many of them as you desire “in the flesh,” fall back 
on books. Read a little biography every week, the life-stories of men who 


another. Such reading is full of suggestions for 
you as you dig into your own talents and possi- 
bilities, as you scout for larger personal usefulness. 


Where Are You Headed For? 


A TRUE Leader Knows Where He is Going. I tried to be a leader on a 

long hike one time. I thought I knew where I was going, but I was 
guessing, and after hours of toil up over little used trails darkness settled 
upon us. We had no food, no blankets, and so stumbled on almost 
through the night—only to come back to the exact point from which we 
had started. Imagine my chagrin, for I had said positively I knew 
where I was going. 


How to Get There 


[\ ALMOST any country that is traveled at all the trails are marked— 

blazed trails. You have heard of them and perhaps you have followed 
them on snow-shoes or skis in the winter. Imagine the asinine folly of 
striking out all by yourself in a great expanse of winter woods where land- 
marks are pretty well obliterated and just assuming that you can get to 
a certain point.. Nine to one you’d be lost in an hour and probably freeze 
because you didn’t know how to get where you were going and because you 
paid no attention to the blazes. Most trails to success—world usefulness— 
are nowadays pretty plainly marked. Loyalty, Education, Alertness, 
Decision, Enthusiasm and Realness are signposts on the way. Use them 
to follow the trail. 


The Cow-Path to Nowhere 


A FELLOW may know where he is going, and how to get there, but unless 

he succeeds in getting others to follow him, he has no claim to leadership. 
That is after all the crucial test. Washington’s men followed him when 
they were hungry and half frozen. Read the story of David Livingstone 
and catch the power of his leadership. Read the story of Horace Tracy 
Pitkin in the Boxer Rebellion of China. It cost him his life, but his 
son followed him to China to carry on his work. His leadership was 
irresistible. 

Know where you are going. So few folks really do know how to get 
there. So many folks do not believe it is worth while to find out. They just 
follow the cow-paths to nowhere. Get others to follow you, like the 
splendid plucky quarterback of a winning football team who knows where 
he’s going and how he’s going to get there. That’s Leadership! 

When Alvin C. York of Tennessee, the famous “one man army,” 
who made such an heroic record against the Germans, returned home, 
he was immediately approached by motion-picture managers and show com- 
panies of all kinds to capitalize his heroism, and offered him big pay. “I 
was offered $1,000 a week for thirty weeks just to do and say what someone 
else told me to do and say, but I was not for sale. Loyal is something even 
an ordinary man like me can be.” 


A Check For $150,000 


HE Union Signal vouches for the following story: The liquor interests 

were looking for a man of international reputation and great ability 
to contest the constitutionality of prohibition in the courts. They came 
to Charles E. Hughes, formerly Justice of the Supreme Court and now 
Secretary of State. They offered him a check for $150,000. The great 
lawyer looked up and answered, “‘I would not champion your cause before 
the courts for any sum of money you could name.” 

Next, this same gang went to ex-President William Howard Taft and 
placed before him a signed check and told him he might fill in any 
amount he cared to if he would take the case. Taft’s reply makes a boy 
want to throw his hat in the air and shout. “Gentlemen,” he said, as he 
looked them fearlessly in the eye, “‘ you could not pile enough wealth on this 
continent to induce me to take your case before the courts and the public, 
for I will have you know that my conscience is not for sale. I must forever 
be true to William Howard Taft.” 


Better Than the Cherry-Tree Story 


LL very well, I hear you say, for men who have already become great 
leaders to do such things, but how about a boy; isn’t it expecting.a good 
deal of him? How’s this? 

A Scout recently asked for a job in a thriving country store and was told 
he might go to work, but that he was not to be too conscientious about 
pointing out defects and deficiencies in goods, or too particular in giving full 
weights and measures, as most everything bought there was charged and 
they had to wait so long for their money. The manager told him that there 
were some things the purchasers must find out for themselves, and that it 
wouldn’t do to tell too much. When the manager had finished his instruc- 
tions, he asked the Scout what salary he thought a boy like him could earn 
at such a job. 

“Ten thousand dollars a year!” replied the Scout without a trace of a 
smile. 

“What do you mean?’”’ asked the employer. 

“‘T mean you couldn’t pay me to become a liar for you.” 
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FOR ALL BOYS 


New Ones for November 


First Prize Awarded to Scout Robert Eanes, Austin, Texas, for his photographs “Digging In” and “Young Black Vultures” 
(Rules for Photographic Contest on page 37) 
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National Council Official 


Prepared for Boy Scouts and Their Friends 
by James E. West, Chief Scout Executive 


Mohawk Indian Village ment when he presents himself for tests in 
Du RING the month of September at the qualifying for the achievement certificate or 
Eastern States Exposition in Springfield, badge. Scouts earning this special achievement 
Mass.; was presented a most interesting exhibit certificate or badge shall be entitled to qualify 
of Scouting. for any of the merit badges in the program of 
William C. Wessel, Assistant to the National the Boy Scouts of America without any modi- 
Camp Director, was in charge of fifty fications. The achievement badge is 
merit-badge scouts many of whom to be metal and cloth and the cloth 
are eagle scouts and some patrol badge is to be worn on the sleeve 
leaders, who erected at the exposition with any merit badges subsequently 
an exhibit consisting of an Indian awarded. 
village of the Mohawk Indian type The procedure in qualifying for 
in which were displayed exhibits these special achievement certificates 
each of which was based upon a or badges shall be the same as is now 
merit badge. The value of this prescribed for second and first class 
method of educating the public as to scouts, except that the scout shall 
what Scouting actually is, is, of also present a written application 
course, well established. That phase, addressed to the local court of honor 
however, is of minor im ortance as or examining committee, setting 
compared with the thing which forth in full the apparent physical 
pleased me most. It was the method disability which makes impossible his 
of organizing the group of boys, the meeting of all of the prescribed re- 
program followed by them and the benefits quirements for second and first class scouts. 
which are going to come to the Scout Move- This application shall be supported by the evi- 
ment as a result of their special training and dence of a duly registered physician based upon 
unique experience. The exhibit itself was most thorough personal medical examination. This 
creditable, as the photographs about this page evidence shall definitely cover the question as 
indicate, and everyone associated with the work to whether the apparent physical disability 
deserves a great deal of credit. The plan of actually makes impossible full compliance with 
using merit badges as a basis for an exhibit is the requirements of either second or first class 
not unique. At Bangor, Maine, I recently saw scouts or involves such hazard as to make an 
this same idea carried out, each troop of the attempt inadvisable. 
community having built an exhibit around Further, as to the probability of the perma- 
some merit badge. It is an excellent idea and nency of the disability as set forth: It is recom- 
I commend it most heartily. At, Springfield, mended that scouts making application for 
in addition to the primary program of training, these special achiev ement certificates or badges 
there were daily demonstrations for the benefit be encouraged to exercise their own initiative 
of the 140,000 people who visited the Mohawk and judgment in devising and passing some 
Village. Quite independent of the exhibit 200 test within their physical capacity as evidence 
of the Springfield Scouts were on duty daily of their scout spirit and their eagerness to 
rendering first aid, serving as ushers and doing develop to the fullest their abilities. 
many other helpful services. This application, with the evidence, shall be 
Those who are interested in how these ex- presented with the approval of the Scout- 
hibits were developed can gain from the pictures master to the local court of honor or examining 
of this page many valuable suggestions. committee, and after careful consideration shall 
: be transmitted to the National Court of Honor 
Handicapped Scouts for consideration and action. All achievement 
ON OCTOBER tst the Executive Boardofthe certificates or achievement badges shall be 
Boy Scouts of America took anaction which awarded by the National Court of Honor. 
I am sure will be received with joy by thousands » Steps have already been taken to design the 
of Boy Scouts. The committee on Badges and two new badges, but meanwhile arrangements 
Awards with the cooperation of the National will be made to issue certificates so that those 
Court of Honor submitted to the Executive Who are otherwise properly qualified may not 
Board a plan whereby the boy who is crippled be delayed with their merit badge work. 
or suffering from a permanent physical dis- I have been keenly interested in this develop- 
ability in such a way as to make it impossible ment of the subject because I myself, as a boy, 
for him to pass the second and first class tests could not have qualified as a first class scout 
may earn an Achievement Badge and then on account of a physical disability which made 
qualify for the various merit badges. While it impossible for me to get around without the 
this plan absolutely safeguards the standards aid of crutches. I can fully appreciate what 
that have always been maintained by the Boy many splendid fellows have felt and I am very 
Scouts of America it at the same time offers to happy now that they will be given their 
the physically disabled boys of the country opportunity. 
an opportunity to advance in Scouting on the F , 
teal 38 merit. The recommendation of the Recommended Changes in Merit 
committee which the Executive Board ap- Badge Requirements é 
proved is as follows: 1. Pioneering: Requirement No. 1. Tie 
That a new and distinct badge be provided twelve knots quickly and be able to splice rope. 
by the Boy Scouts of America to be awarded 2. Interpreting: Include the words under- 
to scouts duly registered, either as active or scored as follows: ; ; 
associate members of a troop, or as pioneers, Carry on a simple and sustained conversation 
who, because of apparent permanent physical in a modern foreign language for a period of not 
disability, are unable to pass all of the tests less than 5 minutes. 
prescribed for the award of the second and first Listen to a statement or address delivered in a 
class badges. modern foreign language and lasting not less 
When such a scout has passed all those re- than two minutes by a person to whom the lan- 
quirements prescribed for the second class scout guage is a native tongue, and then repeat the gist 
that his physical condition permits, he of it in English. 
will be entitled to a badge or certificate Write a simple letter in a modern 
to this effect, which foreign language on a 
shall be acceptable as subject given by the 
evidence of achieve- examiners. 
(Continued on page 53) 
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FOR ALL BOYS 


Ives Toys 


MAKE HAPPY BOYS 


TRAINS AND ACCESSORIES 


CUT THIS OUT WITH 


THE IVES MANUFACTURING CORPORATION 
213 Holland Avenue 
Bridgeport, Conn. 
Gentlemen:—I would like to know how to build an 

Ives Model Transportation System. For the 
which I enclose, send me your new smashing 28 page 
book, with 13 pages in full colors. This catalog shows in all their 
detail electrical and mechanical locomotives; passenger, parlor, 
buffet and observation coaches; freight, baggage, mail, stock, flat 
and tank cars; and complete accessories—passenger and freight 
stations, tunnels, bridges, semaphore signals, crossing gates, etc. 
This book also will tell me about the Ives Boats; liners, freighters, 
tug-boats, diving submarines and model racing yachts. 


Name... 


Address 


Here’s the Train for You! 


HE train illustrated below consists 

of a Locomotive, Buffet-Car, Par- 
lor-Car and Observation-Car; and 8 
pieces of curved and 4 pieces of straight 
track (2-Gauge, 214” from center to 
center) one terminal section, control 
switch and connecting wire. 


The Electric Locomotive is a perfect 
model of the latest type used on the 


cos ; i 6 ° . 
has 4 diving wheel wil sever and Side-track that freight! 


has a headlight that really lights. 


9 
The cars are beauties, 1314 inches CNY a h 
long and have the new automatic spring Cd A Came OT EET Che) t @ express / 
couplers. 

THIS is a wonderful set to 

start railroading with. Go to 

your dealer today, ask to see Ives 

Train No. 7or. If he can’t sup- 

ply you, send us $25.00 and we 

will ship direct to you 




















Rock or Stone Trail Signs 
1. The American Indian has always been famous for 
laying wilderness trails, and in doing so he used just 
whatever he found at hand in the way of loose material. 
Here are some of the signs used many centuries ago: 1. Turn 
to the left. 2. Keep straight ahead. 3. Turn to the right. 


Stick Trail Signs 
2. No. 1, in the picture means “this is the trail.” 
means “destination of the trail a long way off.” 
means “destination of trail a short distance away. 
No. 4 shows “trail is in this direction, but four days’ 
journey ahead.” 


No. 2 
No. 3 


” 





Tufts of Grass 
3. Grass is frequently used knotted up, as shown above, 


when other material is not available. No. 1 means “turn 
to the left.” No. 2 means “keep straight ahead.” No. 3 
means “‘turn to the right.”” All the above convey the same 
message, that is, to follow in the direction indicated. 
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“Follow this Trail” 

4. No. 1 is a pointed stick stuck in the split of another. 
No. 2. A pointed forked branch. No. 3. Two sticks 
pointing like an arrow head. No.4. The same thing made 
in stones. No. 5. A bit of undergrowth snapped forward 
as the trail maker passes by. 
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By “SKipper’’ Gidney 








Care of Feet in Hiking 
5. (A) shows a scout going on a hike wearing cotton stock- 
ings and sneakers. He will probably soon have torture with 
sore and blistered feet. (B) shows a scout who will be able to 
go for a long hike in comfort as he is wearing thick woolen 
stockings and broad comfortable shoes with leather soles. 





The Horse Collar Pack 


6. This should only be used in emergency when there is 
no other means of back packing available, as the pressure 
round the chest interferes with the breathing. By inserting 
a green stick in the center of the roll, pressure is taken off 
the chest and back. 





Official Haversack 


7. This picture shows the official scout haversack which 
is the very thing for an all-day hike to contain provisions 
and extra personal kit. If, however, it is to be an over- 
night hike the above shows a good way to rig your blankets 
and shelter half. 


8. This pack distributes the weight evenly along the 


spine, and the load is shared by the shoulders and hip 
bones. The rings on the outside make it very convenient 
for lashing such things as: poncho and axe, which may be __ times, so there are probably seventy bathers. 
needed at a moment’s notice. 


Photos by courtesy of the Corte-Scope Co. 


Rucksack 

9. This is one of the most popular packs for light loads. 
The central suspension makes it very comfortable to wear. 
All it consists of is a square bag with the top end pulled up 
with draw strings. The extra flap on the top prevents 
rain from getting in. 














The ‘‘Forty-Niners’’ Pack 
10. This is so called because it was frequently used during 
the rush to the California gold fields in 1849. All it consists 
of is an old pair of overalls into which the load is stuffed. 
It is a very comfortable pack, and may well be used in an 
emergency. 





The Tump Line 


11. The}Tump Line is used for very heavy loads such as 
canoe portages. The tump line is a soft piece of leather 
over the forehead with two twelve-foot thongs for attaching 
the load. Having a little load on top, close to the neck, 
makes it easy to carry. 














Estimation of Numbers (The Unit Method) 


12. Count carefully the number in a small group. Take 
the group in the photo to the right, which numbers ten. 
This group will fit into the whole number about seven 
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Estimation of Height (Pencil Method) 

13. The scout at the foot of the tree is five feet high. 
Hold out your pencil and run your thumb down until it 
covers the scout. Find number of times the pencil’s length 
fits into tree and multiply by five, which will give you the 
height of the tree in feet. 





Estimation of Height (Tree Felling Method 1) 
14. Hold the scout staff at arm’s length and move the 


hand about until the fingers cover the bottom of the tree 
and the top of the staff is in line with the top of the tree. 
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Estimation of Height (Tree Felling Method 2) 


15. Imagine the tree is being felled to the right, so swing 
over the staff in the same way that the tree would fall. Note 
the point in the ground which the top of the staff covers. 
sae distance from that point to the foot of tree to get its 

eight. 


ert. 
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Estimation of Height (Inch to Foot Method) 

16. Take eleven paces from foot of tree. Plac= staff 
upright. With one more pace, sight from ground to top of 
the tree, noting where it cuts the staff. Measure down the 
Staff in inches, which will give the length of the tree in feet. 
Ask your scoutmaster why. 
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Estimation of Height (Sighting) 

17. With most methods of estimating heights it is neces- 
sary to sight from the ground. The scout on the left is 
assuming the right position as his eye is very close to the 
ground, while the other is wrong because his eye is some 
inches from the ground. 








Estimation of Height (Reflection Method) 

18. Place a saucer of water on the ground at about the 
distance from the foot as the height of the tree. Hold 
the staff upright, its own length from the water, and if you 
see the tree top reflected in the saucer your estimation is 
correct. 








Estimation of Height (Folded Paper Method) 

19. Fold a square piece of paper to form half a right 
angle. Sight along this to the top of the tree. Now sight 
back from the top corner along the edge to the ground. 
From this point to the tree trunk gives the height. 


<p 
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Estimation of Height (Shadow Method) 

20. This method can only be used in sunlight or moon- 
light. Stick your staff in the ground. Its length and the 
length of the shadow can be measured. The shadow of the 
tree can also be paced. A simple proportion will give you 
the height of the tree. 
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Estimation of Height (Redskin Method) 

21. The American Indians are said to have estimated 
heights by walking away from the object, to a distance 
equal to what was thought to be the height. By holding 
the ankles and looking between the legs, if the top of the 
object can just be seen, the estimation was correct. 


5, as ig 

Estimating Weights (Scout Staff “‘Yardstick’’) 
22. The best way to learn estimation of weights is con- 
stant practise. Scales are not always available, but by 
using the staff as shown in the picture, and marking the 
staff at the place where it balances with known weights, 
this can be done. 





== — —E 
Estimating Distances (Yardstick) 
23. A useful dodge for map making is to split and lash 
a forked stick so that the prongs are exactly one yard 


apart. Pivot this round as you walk forward, remembering 
the number of paces you take. 





Estimating Distances (Pacing) 

24. It is better not to try and pace a yard as it is inac- 
curate when going up or down hill. Instead, find out the 
length of your pace and keep count by having a string of 
beads, passing one between the thumb and first finger every 
time you make a double pace. 















The Old Scout says: 


**I can allus jodge a boy or a 
man by the way he handles a gun.”’ 


“Don’t take me long,” said the Old Scout with a 
smile, as he whittled away on a piece of pine, “to 
size up a boy or a man when he picks up a gun. 


“Tf he knows anything about guns, he picks it up 
carefully, and neveraims it at where any people are. 
He hefts it to get the weight, and his finger goes 
to the trigger kind o’ natural like, like ez if he 
wuz shakin’ hands with an old friend. 





THE DAISY PUMP GUN 
so-shot repeater, same pump action 
as found in the highest type of 
modern hunting rifle - - $5.00 
THE MILITARY DAISY 


Dp repeater, looks surprisingly 
ike the guns our boys carried “over 
there” with a strap and removable 
bayonet - - - - - - $5.00 
Other models, $1.00 to $4.00. 
Your dealer will show you the 
Daisy line, or any model sent direct 
from factory on receipt of price. 


“That’s one reason why [ allus say to you boys, 
the best gun for a boy to start with is a Daisy 
Air Rifle. Even if it is safe and harmless, it’s a 
sure-’nuff gun, and it’ll teach you the right way 
to shoot and the right way to handle a gun. 
Then when you grow older, and have an expen- 
sive huntin’ rifle, you’ve already mastered the 
most important things. 


“ A lot of boys that have grown up have thanked 
me for startin’ ’em first with a Daisy. I’ve known 
a lot of crack shots in my day, and you’d be 
surprised to know how many of them started with 
Daisy Air Rifles when they wuz boys. 


“But you boys that own Daisy Air Rifles today 
have got a finer, handsomer Daisy than your 
father had when he wuz a boy. The Daisy has 
growed just like other guns. Look at that Daisy 
Pump Gun, for instance. Ain’t nothing about 
that that looks like a toy, 
is there? Looks just like 
a high-priced repeatin’ 
huntin’ rifle, but it’s a boy’s 
gun—safe, sure and straight 

shootin’. No wonder you're 
proud of your Daisy.” 


DAISY MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


Plymouth, Michigan, U. S. A. 


Pacific Coast Branch: 
Phil. B. Bekeart, Manager 
717 Market St., San Francisco, Cal. 























Southern Representatives: 
Louis Williams & Co. 
Noel Block, Nashville, Tenn 
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Making a Great Football Team 


(Concluded from page 11) 











Yet at the same time Mr. Haughton feels 
that one of the factors that have made football 
so popular as it is to-day, is the system of super- 
vision over players that is practised by all care- 
ful coaches and trainers. 

“Minor injuries are prevented from becoming 
serious in this way,” says Mr. Haughton. “No 
player should be permitted to play himself into 
a state of absolute physical exhaustion. Fool- 
ish ideas as to the disgrace of being removed 
from the game have given way to the simple 
and sane decisions of doctors, coaches and 
trainers whose interest is—or should be—the 
prevention of serious injuries.” 

As for the benefit which a football player 
receives, Mr. Haughton thinks it links up in 
a mental way with the benefit he derives from 
his lessons in the classroom. He considers the 
mathematical courses the most valuable of any 
in the curriculum because of the mental gym- 
nastics required in the solution of problems. 
On the football field the player’s mind is 
called upon similarly and the result must be 
increased mental alertness and_ thinking 
power. 

“He faces a daily examination upon the 
field, an examination unlimited in its scope and 
never ending in its variety. Unless his mental 
lesson is learned the player’s physical ability 
is wasted in faulty application.” Thus says 
Mr. Haughton, and anyone who has heard him 
in the course of ‘his examination of the players 
who sit at his feet will understand why these 
stalwart young athletes consider their class- 
room work to be an easy job when compared to 
a quiz by their head coach. 

This coach believes that only when players 
have mastered football in their minds will they 
be able to play it up to the hilt. 

And what are some of the problems arising 
on the field for which Mr. Haughton seeks to 
prepare his men in time of practise? Let the 
coach himself tell. 

“Tn a game each play requires, first, the dis- 
covery or creation of a point of weakness in the 
opposing defense and second the selection of the 
play which will best take advantage of that 
weakness. 

“Each move of the defense consists in the 
proper arrangement of the defensive men to 
meet the offensive formation and then the 
quick and accurate diagnosis of the play once 
it is under way, the object being to determine 
the nature of the attack and where it is heading 
so that it may successfully be met. In these 
things the failure of any one of the eleven men 
to do what he should do in any one play 
may mean the success or failure of the 
team.” 

In this connection the Harvard-Princeton 
game of 1915 at Princeton was probably in 
Mr. Haughton’s mind. It may be recalled that 
the two elevens had been struggling nip and 
tuck—they were very evenly matched—until 
at length a fake play to one side of the line 
was launched by Harvard. Princeton men 
knew of that play and had been coached to 
meet it. 

But as it chanced one of the Tiger backs had 
neglected to take the position which he had 
been coached to take on this play. The result 
was that King, the Harvard ball carrier, slipped 
through the vacant spot for a touchdown. It 
was the one break of an otherwise perfectly 
played contest and it spelled the difference 
between victory and defeat. 

As an example of the strict manner in which 
the Columbia coach insists upon correctness 
in every detail of a play let me give an outline 
of the points upon which he insists when the 
Columbia eleven is preparing for a punt: 

1. The center must neither alter the position 
of his hands on the ball nor give to the oppo- 
nent any hint as to the direction or length of 
the pass about to be made. 

2. The line from tackle to tackle must form 
a solid wall to guard the punter from direct 
frontal attack. 

3. The ends must be free from their oppo- 
nents, ready to start down the field on the snap 
of the ball. 

4. The backs must be placed so that they 
best protect the kicker, thus affording him 
sufficient time and space to get off his kick. 

5. The kicker must attend to assuming the 
correct kicking stance. To catching the pass 
from the center and placing the ball in proper 
kicking position. He must think of the position 
of his kicking foot when in contact with the 
ball. He must not neglect that snap of the 
knee in delivering the punt, a snap which Mr. 
Haughton likens to the wrist motion of the 
golfer. And the entire time occupied from the 


snapping of the ball to sending it away must 
not be more than three seconds. 

These details make up one of the simplest of 
plays. And on a simple end run here is what 
he demands of the players: 

1. The opposing line from tackle to tackle 
must be boxed, i. e., enclosed. 

2. The opposing end must be put out of play 
by two interferers. 

3- The first line of defensive backfield men 
must be taken care of by two more interferers, 
The second line of backfield defense must be 
covered by two more interferers and the third 
line of backfield defense must be dodged by the 
runner because all available interference has 
been used up. 

4. Pursuers coming from behind must be 
cut off. 

Then, of course, there are more intricate 
plays, both offensive and defensive, which the 
Columbia team must learn to know like an 
open book. Small wonder, therefore, that in 
practice you will see the eleven going through 
the same play time after time until every man 
has carried out his assignment and the coach 
is reasonably sure that every detail will be re- 
membered when the time comes to try it out 
in a game. 

How about trick plays, upon which not a few 
college teams and practically all school teams 
spend so much time? Mr. Haughton considers 
them not worth the time spent in learning 
them. 

“Trick plays,” he says, “seldom accomplish 
what is expected of them and indeed often act 
as a boomerang to the side that uses them. The 
things that insure victory are the inherent 
strength of a team and the soundness of its 
policy of play. These, rather than the frills 
and froth, are the things that are chiefly 
of interest to the scouts of opposing 
teams.” 

A Haughton coached team will not have 
more than twenty-five plays in its equipment, 
but all of them will be perfectly learned and as 
a rule perfectly executed. A certain Princeton 
team of recent years went onto the field with 
more than sixty plays and showed that not a 
single play had been well learned. The coach 
—_ given the eleven more than it could assimi- 
ate. 

How a team learns its plays is set forth by 
Mr. Haughton as follows: 

“First it is always best to diagram the whole 
team, showing the position of each man before 
the ball is put in play and where he moves and 
what he shall do after the ball is snapped. A 
signal should be attached to the diagram and 
usually each play is numbered. 

“The coach should explain the theory and 
use of the play. Having thus visualized it upon 
the blackboard the eleven is lined up, the 
proper signal given, the ball snapped and each 
man starts at a walk in his designated direction. 
When the interference reaches the line of 
scrimmage all the players stop. Their various 
duties at the time of contact with their op- 
ponents are thoroughly explained. 

“Tn order to make this more realistic it is 
well to have another eleven lined up in proper 
defensive formation and each man should act 
his part as naturally as possible. In other 
words, this team should move as the defense 
would against a play of this nature. The play 
should then be practised at a trot and when 
players have learned what they are to do it 
should be run off at full speed. The amount of 
rehearsing necessary to perfect a given play is 
enormous.” 

Undoubtedly it is. And it explains why most 
well coached elevens display such a scanty 
variety of attack in the early games of the 
season and why even in the final games the 
number of offensive plays is not large. 

Nor does Mr. Haughton neglect the moral 
side of the game, clean playing, fairness, 
honorable conduct. 

“Tf football doesn’t develop a man upon all 
his sides, if it doesn’t make of him a better 
man, a man who loves sport for the sake 
sport, who scorns to take unfair advantage, oF 
do a mean, dirty act,” says Mr. Haughton, 
“then it were better for the game that he 
not played it. Football is an American game 
and essentially a college sport. In it we 
most of those red-blooded ideals which we are 
proud to believe are particularly American. 
It is a conflict of brains and of body, a merging 
of science and power.” 

Mr. Haughton did not say that a part of the 
present status of football is due to his associé 
tion with the game as a coach. But that is the 
truth. 
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It begins in the 
It begins when your boy or girl 
is at the most impressionable age—when their 
ideals are forming, when their notions of life 
are beginning to crystallize. 


Success begins in the home. 
early teens. 


What are you doing to help your boy 
or girl along the road to success? 


Give them a real opportunity to develop char- 
acter! Give them the sunny, wholesome, 
guiding companionship of St. Nicholas. 


S? NICHOLAS 


The Magazine for Boys and Girls 


is a valuable influence in the lives of young 
people between the ages of 10 and 18. For 
half a century it has played an important part 
in the formation of national character. Men 
and women now leaders in our national life 
were readers of St. Nicholas in their youth. 

It is a magazine for real boys and girls, a 
delightful companion, friend and guide. It 


Parents! 


girl to success? 


inspires ambition, and develops clear thinking. 
It cultivates a taste for good reading. 


13 Beautiful Gifts for $5 


We want to help your boy or girl. A\s a special 
Christmas offer, we will send St. Nicholas for 
one year—twelve delightful numbers—and one 
book of your own choice, all for $5. Use the 
coupon below. Send it in to-day, so the book 
and first copy of St. Nicholas, and a handsome 
gift card, can arrive before Christmas Eve. It 
is the most splendid gift you can give. 


ST. NICHOLAS MAGAZINE 
Subscription Dept. AA-30 
353 Fourth Avenue, New York, N.Y. 


Enclosed is $5. Please send St. Nicholas for one year, and the book checked 


below, to 


(Check the book wanted) 
C The Pussy Cat Princess 
0 The Complete Radio Book 
CO Driftwood 
C Biography of a Silver Fox 
C0 The Fortunes of the Indies 
C The Crimson Sweater 
0 Curly of Circle Bar 


(/f magazine alone is wanted, enclose $4) 


What are you doing 
to guide your boy and 


. 
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thousands of my boy friends who will wat ad 
Erector set this Christmas. boys is | 
You boys are pretty lucky to have this m have vow 


construction toy. When I was young about all¥ 
to play with were marbles and tops and kites. I 
to make models and things but there was usually 
missing part that I could not supply. That wig !T 1S th 
. am y | time that I made up my mind when I grew up! 
\ “6X: PN make a toy that would enable boys to build the Every 
eo : ™ \ of models that I wanted to have myself. It hast In mos 
many years to develop Erector and I am mighty 
to be making a toy that is giving pleasure to 9 Fre 
thousands of boys. 
Some of the great Engineers of the country, the pany 


who are creating huge bridges and lighthouss @ ofgiiper 
cranes and sky-scrapers today, have written me Pin. Ia 
how valuable Erector had been to them when they Pa a { 
having the best fun in the world, and were layiit® the foun 

Gilbert 


There ar 
Last y 


foundation of their work today. 

Every boy in America should have an Erector set to build these wonderful m 
that are just like real ones. Say, boys, if you don’t already know the thrill 
comes from creating these things, you are missing the 
best fun in the world. It is great. 

Every Erector set has a manual to guide you showing prize- 
winning models that other boys have built. The biggest thing 
about Erector is that you can design models for yourself. Every 
little while some boy sends in a picture of something he has made 
that probably no other boy has ever thought of. With an Erector 
set it is just like going on an exploring trip in a strange country 
and seeing things that no one has ever seen before. 

ERECTOR has square girders just like the structural steel 
that you see in huge bridges and buildings: There are so many 





FAMOUS ~ 


No. 4- 
ERECTOR 


with motor 






This is the most popular Erector Set. In addition to hundreds of 
parts it includes the famous Erector Electric Motors to operate cranes, 
drawbridges, and machinery models. The No. 4 set contains wheels, 
shafting base plates, angle irons, pinions, pulleys, wheels, gear wheels, 
nuts, bolts and every necessary part to construct buildings, elevators, 
big girders, etc., etc., etc. Price $5.00; in Canada, $7.50. 
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things you can build with Erector that you will scarcely know which to start first. Every model 
when built is strong and sturdy, correct in design and proportion. You can duplicate any con- 
struction feat you ever saw. One reason why Erector is the choice of so many American 

is because it is the only toy with sturdy square girders like the one in the picture. I 
have tried very hard to make Erector just as perfect as. it can be made and I am proud of the 
thousands of boys who have written me to say how much they have enjoyed it. 


a: 





The Advantages of the Genuine Gilbert Erector 


IT IS the only actual structural steel toy. 
The lapped interlocking edges enable you to build four-sided square columns. 
Every part is made of steel. 
Every part is scientifically proportioned and correct in design. , 
In most sets there is every essential part for duplicating machinery of all kinds. 
Most sets contain reinforced steel wheels grooved and hubbed for various engineering purposes. 


Free Membership in the Gilbert Engineering Institute for Boys 


EVERY owner of a Gilbert Toy is a member of the Gilbert Engineering Institute for Boys. 
Its members win Honors and Diplomas. When you win the highest honor of all, the Degree 
of Gilbert Master Engineer, you are presented with a Handsome Diploma and a Gold Fraternity 
Pin. I also give you a personal recommendation that will some day help you to get a position. 
Boys, don’t think it is work to play with Erector and the other Gilbert Toys. It is the best 
fun you ever had in your lives. But at the same time that you are having fun, you are laying 
the foundation for work that may some day make you famous. That is why I founded the 
Engineering Institute for Boys and why so many American boys are members of it. 
There are no dues or initiation fees of any kind. Any boy can belong who owns a Gilbert Toy. 
Last year, I talked to you about the other Gilbert Toys besides Erector but this year I 
am talking only about Erector because I know that when 
you once own an Erector set and know what fun it is you 
will want some other Gilbert Sets, Carpentry Sets and 
Magic Sets. Any boy with a Gilbert Toy is a real leader 

among his friends. 
There is never a dull minute when you have Erector. 
You will never wonder what you can do next. You will 
] b t find some new possibilities with Erector every day, and at 
if : er e y the time you are playing you realize that thousands of 
other boys from Maine to California are oe the same 
thing because you are the fortunate possessor of the great 

American Toy. 


Be poche eskeoge_ 5 


mt @mistry Sets 
rt @pentry Sets 
ft Bctrical Sets 
mt fagic Sets 
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Be sure to send for your 
copy of the 1924 Gilbert 
Year Book 


The greatest 10c worth 
you ever saw. Ohuck 
full of dandy articles 
and pictures. Fifteon 
fascinating chemi 


experiments. Useful 
articles any boy can 
make with a few tools. 
Story of the world’s 


car that will go. Young 
people who are, making 


icks. 

story of Gilbert Toys. 
Complete catalogue of 
Gilbert Toysand Radio 
Apparatus. Every boy 
in America wants this 
book Send for your copy 
today. Mail the coupon 
at the corner of this page 
and 10c. 
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He’s got you 


blocked, billie! 
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THREE GUARDSMEN 


Bradley’s companion game of skill to 
Dumas’ “‘ Three Musketeers” 


Uwill certainly enjoy playing this 
game, boys and girls and fathers too, 


or while you are making the moves 


which the play calls for, you can think of 


the adventures of D’Artagnan in avoid- 
ing the entanglements laid for him at the 
court of the French king. Price, $1.25 


Other famous Bradley games are : 


UNCLE WIGGILY — from Howard R. 
Garis’ entertaining Uncle Wiggily stories. Live 
over again the adventures of Uncle Wiggily 
Longears, with all your playmates enjoying the 
fun with you. Price, 85c. 

PIRATE AND TRAVELER—which takes 
you around the world by regular steamship, 
railroad, dog sleds and caravan routes. Price, 
$2.00 

LOGOMACHY~— the 72-card s 
which has been the favorite s 
generations. Price, $1.25 
RUMME—another. great card game with 11 
others, including Reno, Argentina, Goop, 
Turkette, etc. Price, 85c. 

SPOOF—The Cheer Up game based on a 


legend of the ancient Inca Indians of Peru. 
Price, $1.00 


ing game, 
ing game for 































| and pushed through the snow 
|man forward on his face and digging away 
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The Lousy Pooch 











(Concluded from page 4) 











“Number Seven in the lead at turn in 
course,”’ came the telephone message back to 
Stedman Avenue. There was amazement when 
this announcement was made. 

“Number Seven?” 

“Why that’s the Sather kid and his pooch. 
Well, I’ll be hanged!” 

Such things as that .. . 

Claude was not only determined now, he was 
heartened. The best time! He ran as much as 
he could, in fierce spurts, until his legs hurt. 
He marveled at the way Sam kept on, running 
low and hard, his big snout straight before him, 
marveled at the steady rhythm of his flanks. 
Then, suddenly over the top of a hill appeared 
two other teams, side by side, straining for 
a lead. 

It was a moment of sheer exuberant joy for 
Claude. The trail gleamed silvery cold before 
him, down an easy slope. Sam sensed the 
challenge of the chase. He gained. He could 
never doit again. But he could, this once; he 
could pass them. 

Then, without warning, it seemed without 
reason, that race collapsed as if by enchant- 
ment. Old Sam came to a sudden stop. The 
sledge crowded up on his legs. His nose was 
high in the air, his nostrils quivering, his ears 
lifted. He looked transfixed. Claude was in a 
frenzy. “Mush! Mush on! Sam, O Sam! 
Mush!” Tears flooded his eyes. He pushed 
the sledge roughly against the motionless dog. 

As suddenly as he had stopped, Sam started, 
but not by the trail: He turned to the West, 
across the crusted snow of tundra. Claude 
cried out madly, blind with tears of rage and 
futility. Sam was deserting, deserting him. 
The boy bent over the bars, not knowing, not 
caring. The race was up for him. He had lost, 
and he had been at it for five months, at it to 
win. 

“Sam, you’re crazy, plumb mad.” 

Claude clung hopelessly to the sledge. The 
dog drew him on toward the West, away from 
the trail. They came to the edge of a steep 
slope into the valley of Sand Creek, once a rich 
placer mining stream. The snow smoothed out 
every irregularity of the surface. They sped 
down, the sledge rocking from runner to runner. 
Once in the valley bottom the dog stopped 
again, his nose turned toward the sky. 

Claude was still crying out, “Sam, old dog, 
you’re crazy, plumb mad, clean—clean— 
mad—” 

But Sam had his own ideas. There was ap- 
parently no time for explanations. They went 
on, finally turning a sharp bend around a pro- 
truding shoulder of the bank. Just ahead of 
them, Claude saw a dog and near it a dark form 
huddled down in the snow. The strange dog, 
a white malemute, greeted the arriyals with a 
long, moaning cry. Sam made a strange noise 
in his throat as he drew up to a stop, and bent 
his head—solemn, very tired. 

Claude broke out of his astonishment and 
knelt by the still form in the snow. He had a 
horrible stabbing feeling that the man was 
dead. The face was white, chalky in spots 
where the frost had made its mark; the lips 
were a strange purplish blue. But little jets 
of breath were visible from the nostrils. There 
were tracks down through the snow. The dog 
and the man had evidently started across the 
valley from the West in the direction of Nome, 
and for some reason had come to a sudden 
stop here. 

The boy tried to move the body and noticed 
immediately that one leg was doubled under 
He lifted the 


much snow with his hands, got the leg outs 
He guessed from the way it was twisted that it 
was broken. The man had evidently stepped 
through the icy crust and snapped a bone. 
Claude got the body stretched out and began 
rubbing snow over the frostbitten face, and 
the hands and lower arms. He kneaded the 
body through the clothes to stimulate circula- 
tion. He worked in feverish haste, but no re- 
sults seemed to follow. The best thing to do, he 
decided, was to get back to town, and to help. 
He dragged the man to the sledge, got him in 
and covered him with the single light robe 
he had. 

Old Sam was tired, but he turned willingly 
back toward the trail, the other dog close at his 
side. There was a strange understanding com- 
radeship in the silent walking of the two ani- 
mals, side by side. 

Before they got back to the trail, Claude saw 
the lowering of the gray sky. Darknéss was 
coming on. The race? He had forgotten it. 
He remembered it now with no pang of disap- 
pointment. He was proud of Sam, proud and 
happy. 

Back on Stedman Avenue three men were 
standing together, worried faces turned in the 
direction of the Road House trail, which ap- 
peared over the ridge on the other side of the 
Snake River. 

The teams had come in; the race was over. 
Number five had been declared winner, and a 
new hero, for a new year, had been raised up. 

But Number Seven—where was Number 
Seven? 

“Prob’ly sneaked off across the tundra 
toward home,” some one had said. People had 
laughed at that. 

“Maybe Sam got to chasing an arctic hare 
or a ptarmigan,” another had ventured. 

Somehow, Mr. Sather knew that boy of his 
would never “sneak off across the tundra 
toward home.” ~He would finish if there wasn’t 
a spectator out of bed, if it was night, or the 
next day. Claude was that kind. The crowd 
had spread itself away. Two officials, mem- 
bers of the Arctic Brotherhood, were waiting 
with the anxious father. 

Then when night began to threaten and no 
Claude appeared, a dog-team was called from 
the Doering Kennels and Mr. Sather set out 
with a driver over the Road House trail. 

Two miles out on the dark, bitter-cold trail 
they found them—two dogs, a boy and an un- 
conscious man, who had set out, apparently, 
from his camp on the beach line, toward Nome 
and had suffered an accident. They found 
them—Old Sam plodding slowly, stubbornly, 
dutifully through the darkness, the stimulus of 
the race gone, the quiet of his nature again 
upon him. He was dreaming in his own special 
way of bloody venison and a bed of excelsior 
in the barrel in the cache back of the house. 

Old Sam—the lousy pooch—might have won 
one great race in his life. In fact, he did. That 
twenty-seventh of March he made the best time 
to the Road House which marked the turn of 
the course. But he was not a racing dog; he 
was a sensitive judicious pooch, who had simply 
been doing his best for his young master, when 
the cry of the malemute came to him, and he 
answered. 

Claude Sather showed me the clippings from 
The Nome Daily Nugget, pictures and head- 
lines, more publicity than ever went to any 
winner of the “Junior Sweeps.” There were 
clippings from Seattle and ’Frisco papers. 

They had done more—Claude and the 
lousy pooch—than win a Junior Sweepstake; 
they had kept a life. 
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line with the door and Dobie heard him fum- 
bling with a lamp. 

Dobie gripped the rifle under his arm, while 
he slipped off his boots. Somewhere outside 
a rifle cracked, but it was far away, and Dobie 
grinned. The army had split into separate 
sections and were probably shooting at each 
other. 

Softly he crossed the room and.edged up to 
the door. Carver was standing with his back 
to the doorway, looking down at something. 
Dobie edged in behind him and almost prodded 
Carver in the back with the rifle muzzle before 
Carver realized that someone was behind him. 











He whirled on his heel and his face went 


black at sight of Dobie. But his face was no 
whiter than Dobie’s, and he shrank back at the 
expression of the youngster’s eyes. For several 
moments they looked at each other, and then 
Dobie said, almost in a whisper: 

“Carver, you killed my dad. I heard you ad- 
mit it just a minute ago. Gonzales and his men 
may get me, but you won’t be a bit interested in 
it, cause I’m goin’ to kill you right now.” 

“No!” breathed Carver hoarsely, and the 
muscles of his face twitched nervously. “No, 
you can’t do that, kid.” 

Carver knew in his own heart that this kid 
was going to make good his threat, but he 
wanted to spar for time. 
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“T can’t do it?’’ Dobie’s voice was as thin 
and vibrant as a fiddle-string, and the rifle- 
muzzle did not waver a fraction of an inch. 
“You think I can’t do it?” 

Carver tried to swallow, but his throat con- 
tracted and he grimaced foolishly. 

“‘No—no!” he panted. “Think what it——” 

“T’ve thought,” said Dobie flatly. “They 
brought him home all busted up, Carver. He 
never spoke to me again. You ran him down 
and dragged him a long ways—but you won’t 
drag nobody ever again. You ws 

“Dobie!” It was the shrill cry of a child. 

For a fraction of a second Dobie shot a side- 
ways glance in the direction of the voice, and 
he saw little Jane Langdon’s tous!led head ap- 
pear above a pile of blankets in the corner. 

But in that fraction of a second Doc Carver 
had flung himself headlong into Dobie and they 
went backwards into the door, crashing it shut 
and sending the rifle spinning across the room. 

Carver was much bigger and stronger than 
Dobie. He was well versed in the art of rough- 
and-tumble fighting and anticipated little 
trouble in disposing of Dobie. But that was 
where he made his fatal mistake—he under- 
rated his opponent. 

They crashed down against the closing door, 
shutting it with a bang that shook the whole 
house. Dobie squirmed loose and hooked one 
arm over the back of Carver’s neck. Carver 
surged to his hands and knees, driving Dobie 
against the wall and trying to tear him loose, 
but Dobie clung like a leech. 

Carver swore viciously and threw himself 
backwards, breaking Dobie’s hold, and they 
both got to their feet. Little Jane was watch- 
ing them, wide-eyed, and now she called again: 

“Dobie, I want my mama!” 

Carver grinned crookedly and moved in, 
shoulders hunched and arms swinging loosely. 
Dobie did not move, except to balance himself 
on the balls of his feet. He had lost his wide 
hat and his face looked white and drawn in the 
yellow light. 

Then Carver darted in and swung viciously 
at him. Carver was not a boxer, and Dobie 
knew just where the blow was due to strike. 
Almost without his own volition, he glided 
aside and swung upward with his clenched fist. 

Carver’s blow missed him by inches, but 
Dobie felt his own fist meet flesh and Carver 
staggered aside, throwing up his left arm to 
guard his damaged face. It was the first time 
that Dobie had ever hit a man, and it seemed 
absurdly simple. It thrilled him to think that 
he had been able to tell just where Carver’s 
blow was to strike, and that he had been able 
to drive his own fist so neatly. 

But Carver was not badly hurt. Dobie’s 
blow had taught him caution, and this time he 
was more careful. Instead of trying to land a 
damaging blow, he attempted to pin the boy 
against the wall. But Dobie was cat-like in 
his stocking-feet and he danced away from 
Carver’s rush. 

They came together in the middle of the 
room and Carver managed to drive a hard 
smash to Dobie’s shoulder, but got a bunch of 
hard knuckles in his mouth as a receipt. He 
dropped back, spitting out the remnant of a 
tooth. 

“No, yuh don’t!” he gritted, as Dobie cir- 
cled toward the lamp. “None of that lamp- 
smashin’!” 

“Huh!” grunted Dobie. “I don’t want it 
out, Carver. I want plenty of light to see to 
lick yuh good.” 

“Yeah?” Carver rushed swiftly, but this 
time Dobie did not retreat. In fact, he darted 
ahead, catching Carver off his balance. They 
crashed together, both of them striking wildly, 
and Dobie got a blow between the eyes that 
dazed him fora moment. Luckily for him, one 
of his ill-timed blows had caught Carver on the 
nose, and that worthy was in no condition to 
follow up his advantage. 

For several moments they faced each other, 
both trying to regain their senses. They were 
close together, and as Carver jerked his hand 
away from his damaged nose, Dobie drove his 
fist square against it again. It was not a hard 
blow, but it seemed to drive Carver wild. 

Mouthing a curse, he sprang for Dobie, 
reaching for him with both hands, but Dobie 
sprang backwards, keeping out of his reach. 
He was more secure on his feet than Carver, 
but it was impossible for him to keep out of 
Carver’s reach for long. 

The room was cluttered up with several 
boxes, piles of blankets, table and a chair, 
which only gave them part of the room with a 
clear floor. 

Carver was breathing heavily now. His nose 
was so badly damaged that. he was forced to 
breathe through his mouth, and his curses were 
fewer now. Around and around the cleared 
space they circled. Carver struck wildly sev- 
eral times, and the effort seemed to tire him. 

He went slower now, keeping to the center of 
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the room and forcing Dobie to cover the longer 
distance. Dissipation was telling on Carver. 
His recuperative powers were weakened. But 
Dobie was not tired. The strange tenseness he 
had felt at the beginning had left him and he 
did not fear Carver now. 

Then he realized that it was only a matter of 
a few minutes until Gonzales would come with 
the soldiers. Carver knew this, too, and he was 
willing to prolong the battle. 

Then Dobie assumed the aggressive. He 
advanced toward Carver, who eyed him ma- 
levolently. He struck a light blow at Carver, 
who threw up an arm to block it, but did not 
attempt to strike back. Dobie drew back and 
grinned. 

“Kinda got enough, eh?” 

Carver did not speak. Dobie backed away 
a little and glanced swiftly around. Near the 
door was the rifle, lying across a box. Carver 
knew what was in Dobie’s mind. His own gun 
was on the opposite side of the door, where it 
had fallen from its holster, and now he cursed 
himself for not using the gun at first instead 
of trying to subdue this young wild-cat with 
his hands. 

Suddenly Dobie made a feint, as though to 
try and get one of the guns. Quick as a flash, 
Carver darted to intercept him. It was what 
Dobie knew he would do, and instead of going 
after the guns he dove sideways into Carver, 
knocking him almost into the table. 

And before Carver could realize what had 
happened, Dobie tore into him with both 
hands. Dobie’s first smashing uppercut was 
the blow that robbed Carver of any chance to 
win the battle. It struck fair and true to the 
= of the jaw, and Carver sagged at the 

nees. 

Blindly, wildly, Dobie rained blow after 
blow to Carver’s head and face. There was no 
science, no judging of distance, no objective— 
nothing but a smash, smash, smash, with both 
arms working like flails. 

Dobie was panting, blubbering, half-crying, 
as he drove Carver backwards to a pile of 
blankets, where he caught his heel and went 
down in a heap against the wall. 

Dobie caught himself and staggered against 
the wall, where he stood and panted the air 
back into his aching lungs. His arms ached 
— and his hands were bruised and 


But he had whipped a grown man! In a 
fair fight he had vanquished a big opponent— 
knocked him out. The little girl was crying 
bitterly from fright, but Dobie only panted 
and tried to grin at her. 

Then he staggered over and got the two 
guns. He did not know where Gonzales and 
his army were—and did not care just now. 
Carver was trying to get to his feet, but he 
sank back when Dobie prodded him with the 
rifle. He was completely whipped; so badiy 
dazed that he did not seem to know what had 
happened. 

There were several pack-saddles in the room, 
and a number of coils of rope. One of them 
was made of maguey fiber, a thin, tough rope 
that has little tendency to stretch. 

Dobie selected this one and walked over to 
Carver. 

“‘Get over on your face,” he ordered hoarsely. 
Carver gaped at him, but obeyed. 

Dobie tied the rope tightly above his left 
elbow, drew Carver’s right arm across his 
back and tied that elbow in the same manner. 
This drew Carver’s elbows together behind 
him. Then he threw a half-hitch around 
Carver’s neck, and ordered him to get to his 
feet. 

“Yo’re goin’ to act sweet,” said Dobie 
softly. “If I yank this maguey rope tight, 
you'll plumb choke to death, Carver. This 
stuff won’t slip.” 

But Carver did not speak. His swollen 
face twitched and he groaned with pain, but 
he was perfectly helpless to do anything, except 
hope for the best. 

The little girl stumbled across the blankets 
to Dobie. She had not been harmed in any 
way and Carver had not even roped her, but 
there had been no way for her to have escaped. 

“You take me to my mama?” she asked 
tearfully. 

‘‘Gosh, I dunno,” admitted Dobie. “It 
kinda looks like I’d bit off more than I can 
chaw.” 

He was examining the articles in the room, 
while Carver watched him  malevolently. 
Suddenly it dawned upon Dobie that these 
things were the dfugs that were to be sent 
across the border on the following night. 

He began piling them up in the center of the 
room and Carver watched him curiously. 

“Whatcha tryin’ to do?” asked Carver 
thickly. ; 

‘*Never mind me,” replied Dobie. He did 
not know that the monetary value of that 
shipment ran into thousands of dollars, and 
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The Speed and Grip 
of soles and heels of 
LEATHER 


ON’T you know that the “crack” football player 

always wears shoes with leather soles and heels? 

Experience has taught him that “nothing takes the 
place of leather.” 

You can play a better game if you follow his example. 
It is just as important to have your feet in perfect 
condition as it is to have good wind. Leather soles and 
heels are best because only leather will let your feet 
“breathe.” Soles and heels of other material are liable 
to make your feet perspire—the body heat cannot escape 
and, when you stop playing between halves, your feet 
get cold and sickness is often the result. 

Leather is tough but lighter than any other soles and 
heels and you don’t want to carry extra weight. Leather 
soles and heels don’t slip on damp or sloppy fields. 
Leather cleats grip as nothing else will. 

Leather soles and heels on sport shoes look snappy 
and they’re great for “snappy” playing. Substitute 
soles and heels look cheap! Get shoes with leather 
soles and heels and notice the difference. 

Get shoes with leather soles and heels for every day 
as well as for sport. Wear the same sort of shoes that 
the great sportsmen and big business men wear. There 
is nothing like leather to keep your feet healthy and 
comfortable—always in perfect trim. 


AMERICAN SOLE and BELTING LEATHER TANNERS 
17 Battery Place, New York City 
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‘CAPT. MERRIWETHER ‘LEWIS 
—1774-1809 


Once Lewis had just killed a buffalo 
when suddenly a bear appeared. His 
gun was empty. So he raced for 
the river with the bear right behind: 
Lewis plunged in, whirled and caught 
the bear full on the nose with his rifle 
butt. The bear concluded he had bus- 
iness elsewhere. 


Capt. Lewis Didn’t Have 
a Modern Remington Rifle 
—That was the Bear’s Luck 


ANY a big game hunter owes his life to a 
modern Remington rifle—capable of shot after 
shot in rapid succession at the critical moment. 
For more than a hundred years Remington inven- 
tion has continued to make hunting safer, surer, easier 
for the sportsman. 


For you marksmen and junior 
marksmen Remington developed the 
Remington Slide-Action .22 Rifle— 
Model 12. The rifle that shoots as 
fast as you can pump the action. 
Simple, speedy and sure. 

A beautiful rifle—light in weight, 
perfectly balanced and easy to handle. 
With the character that has made 
Remington rifles the well beloved 
arms in the wild country of every 
continent. 


Hammerless—no chance to catch ham- 
mer in clothes, fences or twigs. 

Solid Breech—completely enclosed—dirt, 
rain, snow or twigs can’t get into the 
action; smoke and empty cartridges are 
kept out of line of sight and away from 
the shooter’s face. 

Take-down—no tools required. 

Safety Devices — impossible to pull the 
trigger or fire the 
rifle when the safe- 
ty is on. 








.22 Short 
Shoots .22 Short, .22 long 
and .22 Long Rifle —_ 
“Palma” Cartridges. .22 Long 
For best results be 
sure toshoot Remington 
Cartridges. yao 


Send for Model 12 Folder 
REMINGTON ARMS COMPANY, INc. 
25 Broadway, New York 
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that this was to be Carver and Gonzales’ big 
clean-up of the season. He only knew that this 
stuff was to be smuggled, across the border, 
stuff that every normal minded person de- 
tested above all things. 

He finished piling the things and turned to 
Carver. 

“Get upon your feet, hombre; we're goin’ 
to travel.” 

“Where do yuh think we’re goin’?”’ asked 
Carver sullenly. 

Dobie shook his head. “I dunno. We’re 
pointin’ away from Verdugo, if that helps 
yuh any.” 

Carver tried to grin. ‘You won’t get far, 
kid.” 

““Mebbe not, but we’re goin’ to start.’ 

Carver got to his feet and tested his bound 
arms, but found that the thin rope only drew 
tighter. There was nothing he could do, ex- 
cept to obey this kid and pray that Gonzales 
and his men might not be too late. Inwardly 
he promised himself sweet satisfaction, when 
he did get this kid in his power. 

Dobie picked little Jane up in his arms. 

“Want to ride?” he grinned. “All right. 
Turn around, Carver.” 

““What’s the idea?’’ growled Carver. 

“You packed her here; so yuh can pack her 
back home. Turn around.” 

Dobie placed Jane on Carver’s back and 
told her to hang on to his neck. She was 
frightened and protested that she did not like 
that man, but Dobie assured her that the bad 
man couldn’t hurt her now and that it was too 
far for her to walk. 

“You can’t get away with this, kid,”’ assured 
Carver. “They'll get yuh when yuh leave 
here.” 

“T s’pose. But dad used to say that the 
things we worry about the most never happen. 
Get over by the door.” 

Dobie opened the door, but kept the rope 
looped around his arth, while he extinguished 
the lamp. Then he unscrewed the top of the 
lamp and poured the kerosene over the pile of 
drugs. 

“Don’t do that!” roared Carver. ‘You 
fool! What are you going to do?” 

Dobie’s reply was to scratch a match and 
drop it into the bundles. The oil exploded 
into flame almost instantly, and a moment 
later the valuable lot of drugs was a blazing 
mass. A cloud of black smoke billowed out of 
the door as Dobie drove Carver ahead of him 
out into the street. 

“Don’t cha try to yelp,” warned Dobie. 
“You peep just once and I'll yank this loop 
tight.” 

Some soldiers were coming down from the 
barracks, and another group were crossing the 
street at the east end of town. Dobie drove 
his man around the corner toward the hitch- 
rack. The little girl was game. She clung to 
Carver’s neck and braced her knees between 
his bound elbows. 

There were several horses at the hitch-rack. 
Dobie untied his buckskin. The fire had 
spread rapidly and the seasoned old building 
burned like tinder. From across at the can- 
tina came a yelp of alarm, and Dobie knew 
that it would only be a short time until all of 
Verdugo would come to the fire. 

The horses seemed to sense the danger, 
especially the buckskin, which reared and tried 
to break away. The fire was sending up a 
billow of smoke now, and soldiers were running 
in from every direction. Dobie looked back 
toward the cantina and saw Gonzales and three 
soldiers coming swiftly toward the corner. 

Quickly he drew his pocket-knife, cut loose 
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all of the horses, and they galloped away in a 
group, with the buckskin leading them. Then 
Dobie shoved Carver into the narrow alley be- 
tween the burning building and the low adobe 
which joined it. Some of the soldiers had seen 
the galloping horses and yelled the information 
to Gonzales, who ran to the corner. 

“The gringo escaped and took the other 
fiorses with him,” panted a soldier, whom 
Dobie recognized as being the officer he had 
captured. 

“‘Diable!”? swore Gonzales. ‘We'll never 
get him now. Back to the fire and find Carver, 
if possible. That kid is a devil! Hurry!” 

They ran back into the crowd. Dobie 
shoved Carver down the narrow alley, turned 
to the left at the rear of the adobe building and 
headed straight for the line. Behind them the 
flames of the burning building painted the sky 
a glowing red, and Carver cursed weakly. 

Half-an-hour later Dobie halted Carver. In 
front of them bulked the dim shape of an 
automobile. A spot-light flashed and the 
beams illuminated a white sign on the side of 
the car, which read: 


UNITED STATES REVENUE OFFICERS. 


Dobie laughed joyously as he yelled: 

“‘Get that one-lunged flivver out of my road. 
I’m smugglin’ the smuggler.” 

“Dobie!” called Bill Steen. “Is that you, 
Dobie?” 

“*T’m one of us,’’ he laughed. 

Three flashlights played upon them from 
different directions, and from Baldy’s lips 
came a whoop. 

“‘He’s got the little girl!” 

They crowded in around him and Bill Steen 
lifted Jane off Carver’s back. She was very 
sleepy and very tired, but she grinned in spite 
of it. 

“This looks like a feller by the name of 
Carver,” said Bill Steen wonderingly. “Kinda 
looks like he’d spoke out of turn, though. 
Where does he come in on this deal, Dobie?” 

“He killed my dad, Bill. I heard him tell it 
to Gonzales; so I brought him along.” 

“Gonzales, eh? You been to Verdugo?” 

“Yeah, I—I sure have, Bill.” 

‘‘What’s the big fire yuh can see over 
there?” asked Baldy. 

“That’s the drug store, Baldy. I’ll betcha 
there won’t be no drugs crossing the line for 
quite a while. I set the whole works on fire. 
I’ve lost my horse, but he’ll come home—and 
probably smuggle a lot of Mexican horses 
across with him.” 

“T—I want my mama,” said little Jane. 

“‘She’s sure lookin’ for yuh, little lady,”’ said 
Bill. “We'll take yuh home right away,” and 
then to Dobie, ‘ You took an awful chance in 
goin’ to Verdugo, don’t cha know it?” 

Dobie grinned widely in the glare of the 
flashlights. 

“T suppose I might as well make the best of 
it,” said Carver, before Dobie could reply, “‘so 
there’s no use kickin’ against what’s comin’ to 
me, but I’d just like to inform you blood- 
hounds that the town of Verdugo and my 
friend Gonzales were taking awful chances when 
they gave this kid reasons for coming across the 
border.” 

“Yeah,” admitted Bill seriously; “he’s got 
the makin’s of a good man.” 

“Good man!” snorted Carver. ‘“‘He’s got 
the makings of a whole blasted army.” 

Five minutes later the flivver spluttered into 
life and rattled back over the rutty roads, while 
far back across the border the red glow died 
out of the sky, and a coyote barked snappily. 

It was all in a night’s work. 
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cyclonic riot he caught a fleeting glimpse of a 
bob tail and a cat’s abnormal head; and then 
he saw his chance. 

He squatted just a little lower and leaped 
from his pedestal, landing close to the edge of 
the disturbance. 

The combatants were too busy to take cog- 
nizance of the abrupt intrusion; but the dizzy 
pinwheel did not spin so fast but what Dan 
was able to gauge the position of old Club 
Foot’s heart, and the opening that he looked 
for came in a flash—and in a flash he acted. 

He swung back his powerful, athletic foot- 
ball leg and let drive. The toe of his heavy 
shoe landed low down just behind the lobo’s 
left foreleg. 

A squall followed, but it did not come from 
old Club Foot; and the cyclone spun itself out 
into a splash half a dozen feet below the island. 





Then a shout from the rim above blurred 
through the roar of the torrent; but Dan 
neither answered nor looked up. For the 
moment he was too intent upon watching the 
progress of two objects that were bobbing 
along on the flood. 

Then he saw old Club Foot lodge against a 
mass of drift that had accumulated about a 
bushy oak tree some fifteen feet below the 
island; and there he hung securely, without 
sign of life. The cat promptly leaped to the 
drift and scampered up the tree. 

Another shout came down from the rim 
above. Dan looked up. His father was stand- 
ing Ln to the edge of the wall, with rifle 

ted. 


“No use wasting a shot on him now, Dad!’ 
Dan cried out. ‘‘He’s safe! And say! Don’t 
you dare shoot that cat!’ 
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recovered him of the plague! .. . And now 
Ulf the Fox awaits him!” 

For a tense moment Cnut the Staller stared 
at his foe without making movement. Then 
all suddenly, ere the other could divine his in- 
tention, he raised the remains of the loaf which 
he had been eating and flung it with all his 
might at the figure standing there. The crust 
struck Ulf the Fox full across the face so that 
he staggered back with the unexpectedness of 
the blow, and before he could recover his com- 
posure, Cnut had seized his axe and dashed 
at him so fiercely that he fell all asprawl on the 
ground with the impact. 

Quickly he struggled to his feet, scowling 
darkly. And there out in the open stood Cnut 
the Staller, swinging his mighty axe with both 
his hands and laughing loud and long. 

“See, O Fox,” he laughed, “how eager the 
Wessex axe to drink the Norman blood! 
Here is the prize thou covetest. Come and 
take it!” 

So saying the warrior drew from beneath his 
mail shirt a cross of gold that glittered with 
precious stones, and left it dangling from his 
neck. At the sight of it the Fox’s close-set 
eyes shone with an eager light, and he took his 
sword in his hand, and with his shield before 
him advanced warily to the attack. 

And now began a great struggle that made 
the blood to course swiftly through Wulnoth’s 
veins as he watched these two giants striving 
for the mastery. 

Straight and firm as an English oak stood 
Cnut the Staller, playing his axe in great 
sweeping circles, while Ulf the Fox, true to his 
name, slunk cautiously around, bent almost 
double, dodging first this way and then that 
to avoid those hissing strokes that sought to 
shear him in twain. 

Fiercely the tombat raged and neither seemed 
to gain the advantage. Scarce a foot moved 
Cnut from his ground, turning slowly as on a 
pivot to keep ever facing his opponent. Terri- 
ble blows he aimed; but always the Fox caught 
them on his shield or leapt lightly aside in the 
very nick of time. And he in turn cut and 
thrust mightily with much swiftness and cun- 
ning, but could not penetrate that sweeping 
guard that seemed to turn all ways at once. 

Now Ulf the Fox, seeing that he could not 
hope to win the battle by force alone, resorted 
to that craftiness which had gained him his 
name. Feigning weariness he slowly began to 
fall back, his blows becoming weaker and less 
frequent so that Cnut the Staller pressed for- 
_ eagerly and began to laugh and taunt 

in. 

“Out, out, ye Norman dog!” he cried. “Art 
so soon a-wearied? Well wast thou named 
after the fox that slinketh away when the 
hounds approach! Out, out!” 

Thus saying Cnut followed his foeman up 
closely, raining fearful blows on that ever- 
weakening defence. Then all suddenly the 


Fox, seeming to tumble, fell on one knee, and 
Cnut the Staller with a great shout of triumph 
swung his axe with a mighty stroke, leaving 
his body uncovered. With almost lightning 
swiftness the Fox loosed his shield on his arm, 
and as the blow descended sprang quickly up- 
wards and sideways, relinquishing his shield 
entirely. Down came that great axe, shearing 
through wood and hide, splitting the shield in 
twain, and at the same instant the Fox, with a 
snarl of victory, thrust with all his might at his 
adversary’s unguarded body. 

A little cry of alarm escaped Wulfnoth’s lips 
as he beheld the warrior’s danger, for it seemed 
as though the sword must pierce him through 
and through. 

Assuredly Providence must have been on the 
side of the Englishman at that moment, for the 
force of his great stroke carried him forward 
with it so that he momentarily lost his balance 
and the sword, instead of transfixing him as the 
Fox had intended, merely slid between side and 
arm, piercing the mail shirt and just grazing 
the flesh. 

Uttering a deep oath of disappointment Ulf 
the Fox tried to withdraw his weapon for an- 
other stroke. But now Cnut the Staller was 
prepared. Swiftly his left hand shot out and 
gripped the other’s sword-arm, and at the 
same time he pressed tightly with his arm 
against his side, holding the Fox’s sword as in 
a vice. 

And now it was the Staller who laughed 
again, a ringing mocking laugh, as with a super- 
human effort he raised his weapon single- 
handed and brought it sweeping, hissing down 
with a stroke that clove through helm and 
skull and stretched the Fox lifeless on the 
sward. 

For a moment Cnut the Staller leaned upon 
his axe, a-wearied by his last tremendous exer- 
tions. Then he turned to the boy, Wulfnoth, 
who was attempting the staunch the blood that 
came from the wound in his side. 

“God grant that so may perish all of En- 
gland’s foes!”’ he exclaimed. ‘Come, my son; 
let us seek the boat of Kerl the Fisher, the road 
to freedom!” 

So these two departed, and in the boat of 
Kerl succeeded in getting back to the home of 
Cnut in the palace of the dead king at Bosham, 
where they were welcomed by the lady, Hild, 
who had, with others, sought the body of her 
lord and husband amongst the slain that lay 
around the mutilated body of their king on 
Senlac, and not finding it had mourned him 
as dead. 

When she had heard the story of Wulfnoth’s 
share in her husband’s escape she received him 
with open arms and called him her son. 

And this is the story of how that craftiest of 
generals, William the Bastard of Falaise, was 
outwitted by a boy; and of how Wulfnoth, son 
of Gyrth the Charcoal Burner, lost one parent 
and found two. 
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These instructions must be followed, otherwise pictures will 
not be considered: 

1. Pictures must be taken by the contestant and related to 
Scouting directly or indirectly. 

Directly: Activities of scouts, hiking, camping work etc. 

Indirectly: Animal and other nature studies. 

2. Photographs for any contest must reach the editor before 
the 10th of the second month preceding the date of publication. 
The competition is open to all readers of BOYS’ LIFE. 

3. Name and address of sender should be written on back 


of picture. Pictures without names will not be considered. 
not send letters. Do not send negatives. 

4. Pictures will not be returned unless a stamped and ad- 

essed envelope is enclosed. 

5. The Art Editor of BOYS’ LIFE will act as judge of 
the photographs submitted. 

6. A prize of $5.00 will be awarded to the picture or group 
of pictures from one contestant, judged the best, and a dollar 
will be paid for every other photograph accepted and pub- 
lished. Photographs accepted and published become the 
property of BOYS’ LIFE. ; 
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| Rules of the Why-I-Subscribed Contes | 











1. BOYS’ LIFE will give each month a prize of $5.00 
for the best letter answering the following questions: a. How 
you first heard of BOYS’ LIFE. at made you, 
your parents or the giver decide to subscribe? c. Did you 
earn the subscription price yourself, and, if so, how? You 

not have earned your own money, but if you did, tell 
how. d. How would you tell ano’ boy why he should 
subscribe for BOYS’ LIFE? 

2. Any reader of BOYS’ LIFE under eighteen years of 
age may compete. 

3. Descriptions must be t 


« itten, or written legibly in 
ink on one side of the paper ly. 
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4. Descriptions must not exceed 1,000 words. 


5. The name, address and age of the author, and if a scout, 
his troop number, should appear in the upper right-hand 
corner of the page of the manuscript. 


6. Manuscript must be marked “F or the Why-I Subscribed 
Contest,” and must reach us by the first of the second month 
preceding the date of the issue. 
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Dentists recommend 
cleansing the teeth after 
every meal—WRIGLEY’S 
is a great cleanser, re- 
moving food particles 
from the crevices of the 
teeth and whitening them. 


WRIGLEY’S also aids 
digestion, stimulating the 
flow of saliva, so neces- 
sary for the proper action 
of the stomach. 

WRIGLEY’S is good and good 


for you. Made of pure chicle and 
other high quality ingredients. 
Five cents worth of WRIGLEY’S 


holds a lot of pleasure and 
benefit for you. 


The Flavor Lasts 


Save the 


PROFIT SHARING 




















ESTABLISHED Scouts Need This Tool 


*‘Lightning- Change”’ 
P ~» Combination KNIFE and screw- 
; 4 driver—a keen steel knife blade 
ta and two screwdriver 
blades in the handle. 
Blades are selected and 
produced by gravity 
action; the knife blade 
can never turn or fold 
and injure you. Change 
blades in two seconds. 
This combination 
KNIFE and screw- 
driver will be sent you post pre- 
paid for only $2.25, money order 
orcheck. The only tool of its kind, 
ideal for work with radio sets, bi- 
cycles, motorcycles, guns, and for 
household work. 
Dealers are invited to write 
for proposition on this and 
other Simore tools. 


The SIMON & SKIDMORE MFG. CO. 
ept. 
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46 SIZES, WOODS and STYLES 
The STRAND SKI was the pioneer 
of America’s winter ski-sport. 
Recognized Leader for 25 Years 
STRAND SKIS FOR EXPERT JUMPERS 


USED ALL OVER THE WORLD y) Yi 
Y yp 


Special Models for U. S. Army Service 
m National Parks and elsewhere. _ 
Plans for Ski Jumping 
fi REE Tower and T: e 
Bent to any Sports Clube 
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rand MARTIN A. 
St. NEW RICHMOND, 
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Why Go Without? 


GET THE MONEY 
FROM BOYS’ LIFE 


O need to go without equipment that 

scouts and other boys want. Thousands 
of boys have received cash enough to buy 
articles shown in the Scout Supply Depart- 
ment catalogs and advertisements, by inter- 
esting their friends in BOYS’ LIFE. 


In part of 3 evenings Raymond 
Williams earned $5.25 worth! 


WHAT DO YOU WANT? 


Tell this man about it: 
Sales Manager, BOYS’ LIFE, 


200 Fifth Avenue, - New York, N. Y. 















Raccoon. The worst kind 
of little thief. Steals any- 
thing from fruit to green corn 
—also destroys poultry, and 
birds and their eggs. 


The Savage Sporter—bolt- 
action .22 repeating rifle. 23- 
inch round barrel, genuine Ameri- 
can walnut stock, varnish finish, 
a grip, open sporting sights, 

ve-shot detachable box maga- 


zine. 


Stop his raids 
with your 
Savage 


Bolt-action or slide-action— 
Savage has the rifle for you 


Let’s suppose that you’re keen 
on the bolt-action. 

All right. Take a look at the 
rifle at the top—the Sporter. 

Clean, graceful lines of a grey- 
hound—tough, lasting strength 
of a bulldog. 

And accurate? Well—the bar- 
rel is made and rifled exactly 
the same as the famous Savage 
N. R. A. target rifle. That’s 
how accurate it is. 


Or maybe you’re strong 
for the slide-action 


Then take a good look at the rifle shown 
at the bottom—Model ’14. Isn’t it a 
beauty? 

Get the shape and placement of 
the slide handle—no cramping 
of arm or wrist there. 



















Action? . Short — quick— 
easily, smoothly worked. 

Sturdy, too. Solid 
breech, solid top—no ex- 
posed parts. 

You can bank on a 
Savage. 


Ask at your dealer’s 
or write direct for our 
interesting catalog. 
SAVAGE ARMS 
CORPORATION 

Dept. 334 

Utica, N. Y. 

Owners and 


Model 1914 Savage .22 

epeating Rifle. Every 
feature originally and dis- 
tinctly Savage. Solid 
breech, solid top—no ex- 
posed parts. Sturdy and 
arcurate. 
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a twenty-foot canoe- 
pole and sharpened 
it. When some of 
Tom’s strength had 
returned, they de- 
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: Down the Big River 


(Continued from page 21) 


lower cave.” 

“And you don’t 
think the _ river 
men know about the 
_ hole in the top of 








scended by Andy’s 
grape-vine ladder, - 
scrambled down the face of the lower bluff, and 
found the overturned dug-out undisturbed. 

It was now late afternoon. The boys did not 
dare to build a fire, but concealed themselves in 
the brush and waited for the coming of dark- 
ness. 

Evening fell rapidly. When it had grown 
dark enough to travel in safety, Andy dragged 
the dug-out down to the little stream and 
launched it. Tom felt so much refreshed after 
his rest that he insisted on taking a paddle as 
usual, while Andy used the long pole. Forcing 
the little craft up against the current was a 
fairly difficult task, but they kept steadily at 
work and at the end of two hours they had 
reached a tiny bay on the northern shore, four 
or five miles above the cave. There was dense 
cover along the bank and a good level spot for 
a camp behind it. They unloaded their sup- 
_ pulled up the canoe, and prepared for the 
night. 

Tom, who was still hungry, suggested that 
they build a little fire and cook some meat. 
He stood erect and sniffed at the air. The 
wind was west and blowing softly up the river. 
The smoke would not be carried toward their 
enemies but away from them. Andy brought 
a big armful of dry wood and in a few minutes 
there were two pieces of venison broiling on the 
ends of green sticks. 

The boys lolled on the clean wood-grass, 
reveling in their first relaxation after the strain 
of the day’s adventures. 

“How!” said a deep voice. It was as sudden 
as that. Even Cub, worrying a bone by the 
fire, had failed to notice the presence of the 
new arrival until he spoke. Both Tom and 
Andy sprang to their feet, startled. There, on 
the opposite side of the blaze, stood a tall, 
blanketed figure, one bronzed arm held up in 
greeting. 

“How!” repeated the Indian and advanced a 
step. 

“How!” returned the two boys, almost 
together, and Tom, who had recovered his 
composure, pointed to a place by the fire, and 
himself sat down. 

The Indian took a sedate pace forward and 
seated himself in the spot indicated. For a 
long time he looked into the fire without speak- 
ing. Both Tom and Andy knew something of 
the ways of redmen and they too preserved a 
dignified silence. At length, when the Penn- 
sylvania boy started to cut a third piece of 
meat, the Indian raised his hand in a negative 
gesture. 

“Wah-kee-tan has eaten,” he said. Then as 
the boys began to devour their own venison, 
the tall Indian spoke further. 

“Wah-kee-tan is Shawnee,” he said. “The 
pale-faces who come down the great water are 
his friends. But below are bad pale-faces, the 
men whose chief is Great-Pig-Living-in-the- 
Rocks. 

“Wah-kee-tan smelled the fire and came to 
tell the young pale-faces this. 

“In the morning will come long-knives from 
up the great water,” he said. “‘ Wah-kee-tan’s 
canoe has passed their boat. They are as many 
as the suns between moon and moon. Wait 
and go with them, for the bad pale-faces can 
not stand against the long-knives.” 

The two boys. exchanged a glance. “ Buck- 
eye Ben!” exclaimed Tom under his breath. 

““Wah-kee-tan has spoken well,” he said. 
“The long-knives are friends to us and to the 
Shawnees. Did Wah-kee-tan see the chief of 
these long-knives?”’ 

“He had on his head the skin of a wolf,” 
replied the Indian. 

“Tt is well,”’ Tom said. 
two boats?” 

“All were in one long boat,” answered 
Wah-kee-tan. 

Tom nodded. “In the morning we will go 
to meet them,” he said. 

The Indian’s lean, coppery face showed no 
sign of pleasure, but evidently he was satisfied, 
for at the end of a few moments he rose and 
went into the woods as silently as he had come. 

When their guest was gone, Tom turned 
toward Andy eagerly. “That’s the Muskingum 
hunters, sure!” he said. ‘But where’s their 
other keel-boat?” 

“Mebbe lost her in the Falls,” Andy haz- 
arded, “though ’tain’t likely. They had some 
good pilots in that crowd. Wal, we’ll find out, 
come mornin’. What do ye figger to do—pole 
up a ways further an’ meet ’em?” 

“Yes,” said Tom, “I want to stop them be- 
fore they get too close to the cave. If the out- 
laws don’t know they’re coming I’ve got a 


“And were they in 


scheme, Andy—” and he launched into a whis- 
pered elaboration of his plan that made Andy’s 
eyes shine with excitement. 


r" was still before sunrise next morning 

when they launched the little Defiance 
once more. Tom picked up the pole and 
started shoving the canoe upstream along the 
bank. 

Tom kept a careful watch on the river, both 
before and behind them, and it was his eye that 
detected the buckskin-clad figure of a man, in the 
shadow of a tree, some distance up the bank. 
In a low voice, he told Andy what he saw. 

“All right,” the red-haired boy answered. 
“Pertend ye don’t see him an’ keep a-goin’. Ef 
it’s one o’ Jericho’s men he won’t git’the drop on 
me.” So saying, he picked up the loaded rifle 
and held it ready below the gunwale. Slowly 
Tom poled the canoe up the shore. Out of the 
corner of his eye he constantly watched the 
spot where he had glimpsed the man. The 
figure disappeared for a moment, then came in 
sight again, this time in the sunlight at the 
water’s edge. As Tom got a good view of the 
man’s gigantic body and black bearskin cap 
he threw up his arm in a gesture of greeting. 

“ Ahoy, Tom Lockwood!” boomed the great 
voice of B’ar Hanson. Tom drove the canoe 
over to the bank with a dozen stout shoves, 
and the big Muskingum hunter seized the bow, 
pulling them aground. 

“You boys must be goin’ back to Pitts- 
burgh,” he laughed. Then he noticed the 
sober look on Tom’s face, and his hilarity gave 
place at once to seriousness. 

“What’s a-doin’, Tom?” he asked. 

“Trouble, I’m afraid,” answered the boy. 
‘We caught up with the Phoebe Ann, all right, 
but trying to get my aunt and uncle out of her 
I was nabbed myself. The Wilson gang took 
me in their cave, and———” 

Hanson leaned forward, staring wide-eyed. 
“You was in the cave—a prisoner—an’ you got 
out?” he asked in astonishment. 

“Thanks to Cub and Andy and a lot of luck, 
I did,”’ said Tom, and he went on briefly to tell 
his story. 

A delighted expression came over B’ar’s face 
as he listened. “Here,” he chuckled, at length, 
“come a-runnin’. We’ve got to let Ben know 
about this.” And he led the way up the 
shore, talking as he went. 

“The night arter you left us, up ’bove the 
Falls,” he said, “we made B’ar Grass Creek, 
an’ put in, waitin’ fer daylight to shoot the rips. 
All but two of us went ashore an’ took in the 
sights o’ Louisville. Ye know, Colonel Dan’el 
Boone, hisself, was thar, an’ he was ’quainted 
with Buckeye from the time he was a baby in 
the stockade at Harrodsburg. So we all sat 
’round a-listenin’ whilst Dan’el told stories 
about the ol’ time injuns an’ varmints, an’ the 
Missoura country whar he lives now.” 

Tom looked at Andy with a long face as the 
recital progressed. “Jiminy!” he murmured. 
“Think of it, Andy—if we’d stopped in Louis- 
ville we’d have seen him, too.” 

“Wal’,” continued Hanson, “when we 
finally come back to the creek, thar was the 
two guards fast asleep on one boat. T’other 
boat was gone, ‘long with half our provisions. 
*Ain’t but one gang on the river would ha’ 
dared to do that. Buckeye Ben ain’t sayin’ 
much but he’s sore all the way through. Fust 
his rifle, an’ now his keel-boat, an’ him the 
leader o’ thirty hunters! But Ben knows how 
all of us are itchin’ to git to close holts with 
them down-river sneaks, an’ I’m dead sure he’s 
plannin’ trouble for Jericho.” 

They had now come nearly half a mile from 
the place where they had left the canoe, and 
they could see a light through the trees. Ina 
moment Hanson led the way out to the shore 
of a deep, narrow cove. 

Fifteen or twenty men in buckskin sat about 
on the bank, occupied in various ways. They 
greeted the arrival of the boys with shouts, 
and someone called Buckeye Ben from the 
boat’s cabin. When the chief had welcomed 
Tom and Andy with one of his rare smiles, 
B’ar Hanson beckoned him aside and spoke 
eagerly fora few moments. At one point in the 
conversation Tom saw the lean face of the 
hunter flash suddenly with interest. He 
called the boys to his side. 

“You say there’s a second cave above the 
one where Jericho’s gang hangs out?” Buckeye 
Ben asked Tom. 

“Yes,” said the boy. “It runs back a long 
way into the bluff, and the hole I got out of is 
a couple of hundred yards from the opening 


the second cave?” 

“I’m sure they 
don’t. It would be next to impossible to 
find it ‘now that we’ve plugged it up, and 
I don’t think they ever go up in the 
woods back of the cave. The cliff is too steep 
to climb easily and they do their hunting up 
and down the shore.” 

“How big are the two holes?” asked 
Chandler. 

“Big enough for men to go through, oneat a 
time,” Tom replied. “With a rope, twenty 
men could get into the lower cave from the 
upper one inside of a minute.” 

Andy spoke up eagerly. “You see the only 
guards they keep are right at the front o’ the 
cave,” he said. “Even if they was awake, they 
couldn’t hear you comin down through the 
trap, fer it’s a con ways in. Jericho an’ most 
of his gang sleep at the back an’ along the sides, 
an’ they sleep sound. Thar’s allus plenty o’ 
licker in that camp!” 1 

Buckeye Ben had been listening attentively. 
Now he talked for a time with Hanson in an 
undertone. When they finished, both men 
walked toward the cooking-fire. 

oo we go down the river,” Chandler 
said. 

“These lads have shown us a way to take 
Jericho’s varmints by surprise, and you wild- 
cat-eaters’ll have all the rough an’ tumble you 
want before mornin’. Everybody get some 
sleep, if you can.” 

Horseplay and gleeful laughter followed this 
news, and the men at once set about preparing 
their weapons. 

Late in the evening, when the hunters sat 
about their supper-fire a tall figure stalked into 
the circle of the firelight. Wah-kee-tan, the 
Shawnee, naked except for his loin-cloth, stood 
in the midst of the white hunters. -The Indian’s 
face was streaked hideously with daubs of white 
and red war-paint. In his hand was a rifle, and 
at his side hung a tomahawk. 

As if at a signal the place grew quiet. Han- 


son raised an arm in greeting. The Indian 
returned this friendly salute, and when 
Buckeye Ben appeared from the other 


side of the fire, he turned and addressed the 
chief of the hunters. 

“When the long-knives go down to fight 
Great-Pig-Living-in-the-Rocks, Wah-kee-tan 
will go with them,” he said. ‘There is a Huron 
among the bad pale-faces who is Wah-kee-tan’s 
enemy.” As he spoke he laid his right hand 
lightly on the haft of his tomahawk. 

Buckeye Ben made a gesture of assent. 
“Tt is well,” he said. ‘Come now, and eat 
with us.” 

But the gaunt Shawnee shook his head. 
“‘Wah-kee-tan will eat when he has killed,” he 
answered simply. 

The coming of the Indian seemed to have 
brought the hunters to a more serious realiza- 
tion of the work they had in hand. Grimly they 
ate their supper and quenched the fire. Then, 
while the jecl-boat was being loaded once 
more, Tom, Andy and Cub got into Wah-kee- 
tan’s bark canoe, and with the Indian set out 
down-stream to pick up their own little craft. 
Five minutes’ paddling brought them to the 
place on the bank where they had landed that 
morning, and they found the dug-out without 
difficulty. The little company settled down on 
the shore to wait. The moon was not yet up, 
and a velvet darkness lay upon the river. A 
fitful wind blew from the South, shivering the 
leaves in the trees. 

After a few moments the Indian pointed 
silently upstream. The boys could see nothing 
as yet, but the soft creak of an oar came through 
the dark and told them that the keel-boat was 
drawing near. They launched their dug-out, 
Wah-kee-tan knelt in his own canoe, and the 
two smaller vessels moved out to join the Mus- 
kingum boat. As stealthily as hunting owls 
the three craft swooped down with the current 
toward the den of the outlaw gang. 


THE white disc of the moon had pushed its 

edge above the hills astern and was flooding 
the valley with pale light when the little flotilla 
steered in toward the northern shore. The 
spot Buckeye Ben had chosen for landing his 
expedition was just above the small stream 
where Andy had previously cam There, 
in the inky black shadow of a big pine, the keel- 
boat was tied and the’ hunters paused for @ 
whispered consultation. Eight of the best 
marksmen among that clan of born sharp- 
shooters were picked by their chief to go down 
the river-bank afoot and station themselves 
near the cave mouth, in positions that com- 

(Continued on page 45) 
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to Make Bows and Bowstrings — || 
(Concluded from page 19) 











You may use a bowline for a loop or, if your 
bowstring, like that of an ancient bow that I 
have before me, is of three strands, you may 
make the permanent loop for the top of the 
bow by unravelling one end of the string, Fig. 
10, making the bend and then form what sailors 
call an eye-splice, Figs. 11 and 12, and lay the 
stands A, B and C, Fig. 10, at a suitable dis- 
tance upon the standing part D, according to 
the size of the eye required. Open the lay of the 
rope, Fig. 11 and stick the middle strand B un- 
der E; the end A is then passed over the strand 
E, that was previously opened and tucked under 
the next one, and the end C under the third one 

*on the opposite side, Figs. 10 and 11. 

Now lead these ends over their next respec- 
tive strands and tuck them under the following 
one, observing to taper the strands by gradually 
reducing the yarns, that is, cutting one-half 
of the under parts away, Figs. 11 and 12. Or, if 
your string is not three strands but is any sort 
of string, make the bend as in Fig. 10, and then 
wrap the end round and round the bowline, 
as in Fig. 14, but in order to hold this in place 
it should be whipped with shoemakers’ thread 
or a piece of twine beeswaxed. In order to do 
this, so that both ends of the twine are fastened 
under the whipping, loosen one strand of your 
string where the whipping is to begin. Under 
this strand, Fig. 15, place the thread leaving 
the end a few inches long as in Fig. 15, then 
tighten up the strand of the string, pull it 
firmly down into place. If there is any diff- 
culty about the loosening up of the strand, tie 
the thread around securely.; Now wind, or to 
use the technical term, whip the thread around 
both the string and the long end of the thread, 
being careful to pull it up tightly so that there 
are no spaces between turns. When you have 
whipped about half the distance to be covered, 
bend the short end of the twine so as to form a 
loop called a bite and begin whipping as is 
shown in Fig. 16. Continue winding your 
thread until you have covered up the part 
from E to F on Fig. 14, and then pass the long 
end of the twine'through the bite and pull it 
up firmly as in Fig. 17. Now if you will take 
the free end of the bite by pulling it you can 
pull the long end of the thread downward and 
underneath the whipping as far as it will go, 
Fig. 18. Cut off the loose ends of the thread as 
closely as possible and you will have the section 
E, F of Fig. 14, covered up as in Fig. 19. 

Maybe you can better understand all this 
explanation by referring to Fig. 20 where the 
whipping is all done, and all that remains is for 
you to hold end H in your hand and hold taut, 
while you pull on the end G which draws the end 
H under the whipping, first, of course, pulling 
on the loop J until. the loop K disappears under 
the whipping, then snip off the protruding ends 
of the thread and the thing is done. 

It is customary to make the bowstrings fast 
at the lower end of the bow, Fig. 20 shows a 
primitive method of doing this by whipping it 
around the knot about four times and then 
tying the short end to the long end with a 
double knot, Fig. 22. This is the method used 
on the six-foot Cannibal Island bow that I have 
in my collection. Fig. 23 shows the end of a 
bamboo bow from the mountains of Central 
America in place of having a notch on the end 
of the bow the ends are whittled down leaving a 
peg at each end, a simple device which was 
evolved by the Central American Indians and 
which is practical or they would never have 
used it. Fig. 24 shows an ancient Apache In- 
dian bow, the flat side of this bow is covered 
with tendons, probably taken from buffalo or 
elk, lashed in place at both ends and the middle, 
and so dried onto the bow that they seem to 


form a part of the wood. This is the bow the 
Apaches used before firearms were introduced. 
Yes, and before Robin Hood and his merry men 
were born, and with it the Apaches secured 
the meat for their families and tribes and scalps 
as trophies of their prowess as warriors. 


Now you may string your bow by slipping + 


the noose or loop over the top end of the bow 
and bringing the other end down and fasten 
with a timber hitch, Fig. 21. Figs. 22 and 224 
show the knot used on the South Sea Island 
bow, 22 the knot is wrapped and L and M free, 
after which L and M are tied together in a 
simple knot; but Fig. 21 is the best way. 

Test your bow and if the distance from the 
center of the bow to the bowstring is five 
inches it is about right, if it varies much from 
this, undo your timber hitch and try it again 
until the adjustment is correct. We tender- 
feet say string the bow but Robin Hood would 
have said, brace it. 


How to Brace the Bow 

Fig. 25. Grasp the bow in the middle with 
the right hand, set the lower end against the 
inside of the right foot, then bend the bow by 
pushing with the left palm upon the upper end, 
while the left fingers slide the loop of this bow 
string into the notch on upper limb of the bow 
made for that purpose. A good bowstring 
should have its middle lashed with fine silk 
for six inches. Figs. 15 to 20 show how this 
lashing is done, the purpose of this is to prevent 
the arrow from wearing away the string. 


Some of the Terms Used in Archery 


are over-bowed, too strong a bow. Under- 
bowed, too weak a bow. Ascham, a closet 
‘especially constructed to hold bows and arrows. 
Back, the flat side of a bow. Back bow, a bow 
made of two or more strips of wood glued to- 
gether longitudinally. Bow arm, the left arm. 
Elevation, the heighth of the bow hand in 
aiming. Allowing the distance, the change you 
make in aiming to compensate for the wind. 
End, the number of arrows shot before walking 
to the opposite target, three arrows being 
allowed to an archer. Limb, the upper and 
lower parts of a bow, the parts above or below 
the handle. He! He! the call used by archers 
in hailing each other. Home, drawn to the pile. 
Hornspoon, when you hit the outer edge of the 
target beyond the white ring. Length, the 
distance between the archer and the target. 
Fast! a command to stop. ,Cut the gold, when 
an arrow in falling short appears to drop across 
the gold in the target. Pair, three arrows. 
Snake, when the arrow slips under the grass. 
Tab, the flat piece of leather sometimes used 
in place of fingertips. Wide, when an arrow 
flies to one side or other of a target. Barrelled 
arrow, an arrow made largest in the center. 
Belly, the convex side of the bow. Bobtailed 
arrow, an arrow made larger at the head than 
at the feather. Bracing, the act of stringing the 
bow. Chested arrow, an arrow made larger at 
the feather than at the point. Grafted bow, 
a bow made of two pieces of wood joined at 
the handle. Handle, the wrapping of plush by 
which the bow is held. Horn, the tip of each 
end of the bow. Nock, the groove in the horn 
of the bow into which the string fits, also the 
notch in the narrow for the reception of the 
string. Nocking point, the point in the bow- 
string which, when the bow is strung, is op- 
posite to the top of the handle. Pile, the point 
of the arrow. Self-bow, a bow made of a single 
piece of wood. Stele, the shaft of the arrow. 
Straight arrow, one of even thickness through- 
out. Bracer, an arm-guard on the left wrist to 
protect it from blow of bow-string. 








The Coyote Hid | 


(Concluded from page 7) 





| Old Tatterwallop | 
| (Concluded from page 23) 



































talk like a dime novel. On yore way, kid. 
We'll settle with yore dad for any damage. 
County pays for it. Don’t forgit the trout, 
if they’re bitin’.” 

‘An’ don’t forgit Curly,’’ said Jim. 

“Tf I see him, Ill bring him back with me,” 
said Gus soberly. The three guffawed. Gus 
called to Pronto and went slowly off. 

A thousand dollars! And tall John Henry’s 
hair was curly. He had dipped his head in the 
pool and it had curled, as it dried, all over his 
head. And he rode a pinto horse. A thou- 
sand dollars! 

(To be éontinued in December Boys’ LiFe) 


1923 


“I wonder what,” he was saying, when he 
discovered an oozy wound where one of the 
rattler’s eyes had been. 

“Would you believe it!” he exclaimed, in 
sheer astonishment. “Would you believe it! 
Spurred it right through the eye. That’s what 
ended the battle.” 

He looked at Old Tatterwallop’s spur. A 
red smear covered it nearly to the shank. 

Half an hour later the last dread had been 
lifted. Old Tatterwallop, showing not the 
slightest sign of snake-bite, was clubfooting 
around the kitchen, gobbling up breadcrumbs 
lavished upon him by baby. 
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“He kept his feet!” 


It means as much in basketball as 
to say “he kept his head!” 


Sureness of foot—it’s just as important in basket- 
ball as speed, endurance or good “head work.” 

Shoes that can’t grip the smoothest floor with 
dead certainty are worse than useless in a fast 
game. 

One of the most striking features of the new 
Keds basketball shoe is its extraordinary floor- 
grip. By actual measurement the “non-skid”’ 
quality of this Keds shoe is greater than any 
other basketball shoe on the market today. 
That’s why leading coaches endorse this shoe and 
why many college basketball teams are using it. 

Keds come in many styles and models. There’s 
a Keds model suitable for every sport purpose. 
They are designed by men who know athletics 
and athletic requirements. They’re built right— 
and made for the hardest wear you can give them. 

When you get your sport shoes this season—get the 
shoes athletic leaders are using! 

IMPORTANT: Keds are made only by the United 
States Rubber Company. While there are other shoes 
that may at first glance look like Keds, no other shoe 
can give you Keds service. If the name Keds isn’t on 
the shoes they are not real Keds. 


» » » 

Our new Hand-book for Boys contains rules for 
basketball and handball as well as interesting in- 
formation on radio, camping, etc. Sent free, if you 


address Dept. M-7. 1790 Broadway, New York City. 


United States Rubber Company 







They are not Keds unless 
the name Keds is on the shoe 


The special Keds 
basketball shoe. 
Its tough, sprin 
sole grips the 
smoothest floor. 
One of the many 
Keds athletic 
models. 








‘Trademark Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 
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Just to show you 


Fun for the Winter 
the fun you can 


have with “American Flyers” here is a picture of three 
boys who have “loads of fun” with “American Flyer’’ 
Trains and “Structo” Autos. They built this Railroad them- 
selves. At first they didn’t have such a big outfit. They 
started with a small Railroad and added to it from time to 
time. You can have the same “good time” indoors this winter 
and it doesn’t cost much to buy “American Flyers” as you will 
see by the prices quoted below. “‘American Flyers” are the 
lowest priced GOOD trains on the market. 








No. 2— Mechanical Engine, with brake and piston-rods, 64% inches, 
tender 4 inches, cars 54% inches; baggage car has sliding doors; 10 
pieces of track: length of track, 103 inches; length of train, 2442 inches, 


Price, delivered, $2.65 


Nv. 44 


“STRUCTO” 
Ready Built 
Caterpillar 

Tractor 


Complete as shown with disc 
harrow attached. Operated by 
a powerful motor. Works just 
like a real tractor. Measures 
11 inches over all. 


Price, delivered, $4.00 











No. 13 — Mechanical Engine. with brake and piston-rods, 7 inches, 
tender 4 inches, cars 5% inches; ge car has slicing doors; 12 
pieces of track, 2 switches; length of track, 160 inches; length of 
train, 25 inches, Price, delivered, $4.00 





Ask your dealer to show you ““American Flyer” Toys | 











No. 1221—Electric Engine, with headlight, 8 inches; 3 double-truck cars, 6% inches; 
14 pieces of track; semaphore, station, tunnel; rheostat and track connection. 


Length of train 31 inches. Price, delivered, $11.00 





No. 1307—Electric 12-Wheel Engine, with headlight and automatic reverse; mail 


car; 2 Pullmans; all electric lighted; pieces of track; rheostat and connection; 
length of train, 48 inches; length of track, 202 inches. 


Price, delivered, $27.00 

SEND TEN CENTS and we will mail you Horace Wade’s famous story about 
“The Backyard Railroad’’—how to build one and have loads of fun — we will also 
send you beautifully illustrated catalogs showing the full line of “American Flyer” 
trains and “‘Structo”” Autos. You can operate a regular system of land transportation 
with “American Flyer” Trains and “Structo”’ Automobiles. 


AMERICAN FLYER MFG. CO. 
2239 South Halsted Street, CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
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| St. George Men 


(Concluded from page 18) 











near enough for Morris to hear and interpret 
it. Regardless of signals, Ned caught the ball 
and started off straight for the center of the 
Balboa line, while his interference went by him 
to the right. 

As it happened, Balboa had guessed the 
play. Seeing the interference start to the 
right, they massed in that direction, and Ned, 
to his own intense surprise, plunged free. But 
he had not gotten away from Guy. The latter 
ranged beside him and together they cleared 
the Balboa first line. Then they started down 
the field. 

One man only stood in his way now, and 
Ned ducked his head for a charge. He was 
madly, fiercely in earnest, intent upon getting 
through. His charge met thin air, for Guy 
had broken the way by hurling his own light 
body to meet the impending tackle. Carried 
on by his own impetus, Ned crossed the line. 

The quarterback kicked another goal. But 
Ned was not happy. He knew the coach was 
aware of what he had done, that Guy Ames 
had saved him from ignominious disgrace, and 
he knew that Morris had told his father. 

All at once the game seemed barren of its 
charm. It had lost its zest for him. He grew 
sullen, not even responding to Guy’s cheering 
smile. 

St. George kicked off, and Balboa carried 
the ball well down the field. Ned let a man 
slip by him shamelessly, and by virtue of this 
the latter was only stopped by Hawson in St. 
George’s ten-yard line. Nichols, who was 
captain, spoke to him in a curt undertone. 

“Buck up, Wyeth, for goodness’ sake. 
You'll be throwing the game with a few more 
like that, and luck isn’t always with us.” 


Luck! His two touch-downs luck! Ned 
boiled. Again and again Balboa hit 
through him, finding him now easy. His 


resistance was gone. Over the field in the 
crisp, clear air rolled the old marching song of 
St. George men. It failed to cheer him. He 
was sick of the game, ready to quit. 

The whistle blew with Balboa but three 
yards from the, St. George goal line, where a 
determined resistance met their offensive. 

Ned walked to the side-lines, alone and 
sullen, avoiding his teammates. Morris met 
him, stern and uncompromising. 

“Were you hurt, Wyeth?” the coach de- 
manded, quietly. 

Ned looked up. ‘‘ No,” he said. 

““What was the trouble in the last quarter?” 
Morris pursued. 

Ned shook his head. 
the sort to lie. 

“Same old thing, I guess,’’ he said, and 
walked away. 

When time was called, he threw off his 
sweater and started out. But Morris barred 
his way. 

“Reynolds is playing right half,” the coach 
said, grimly. 

Ned looked his surprise, but said not a 
word. Reynolds, a confirmed scrub! He took 
his place on the side-lines in a daze, pondering 
the situation. Before his father’s eyes the 
coach had removed him from the game, ad- 
judged him unworthy to play for St. 
George. 

In his wonder at his own fate, the game 


At least, he was not 


| was neglected, and when he looked up again, 


it was to find that Balboa had scored a touch- 
down. At first that gave him a savage satis- 
faction. They’d see how they could get along 
without him, he thought. Then he saw Guy 
stagger to his feet, winded and bruised, gamely 
call the signals through bleeding, cut lips. 

Now that he was out, he knew his friend 
would take the brunt of the game on himself. 
Could not he see that he was being hurt, Ned 
thought savagely. Would the little quarter 
persist in throwing himself into every breach, 
regardless of injuries? What animated such 
sacrifice, he wondered. 

Balboa failed again to kick the goal and the 
score now stood 14 to 12 in St. George’s favor. 
But it was evident that the visitors were hav- 
ing things pretty well their own way now. 
Again and again they bucked the line for first 
downs, and carried the ball well into St. George 
territory, after having received it on a for- 
feit. 

Balboa won past the ten-yard line. A husky 
back took the ball and charged through center. 
Guy was in his way, but the quarterback’s 
weight was too little to entirely stop him. The 
runner carried his tackler with him for several 
yards before he was downed. Now St. George 
formed on its own goal line. 





The same back’ took the ball again. He 
plunged again for center, and in the scrimmage, 
Guy went under. Ned saw the figures break 
apart slowly, the ball safely over the line. 
But the quarterback did not arise. Nichols 
called time. 

Ned groaned. Over the field went a cheer 
for Guy Ames. Supported by two of his team- 
mates, the latter was staggering for the side- 
lines, finished. Ned turned to find his father’s 
eyes upon him, questioning mutely. He 
couldn’t bear to face the pain in them. He 
ran to where Morris stood directing the sub- 
stitute quarterback, MacDowell, to take 
Ames’ place. 

‘*Put me in, coach, will you?’”’ Ned pleaded. 

Morris looked at him sternly. - Then he 
shook his head. 

“T’m sorry, Ned,” he said, “but I don’t 
think you’re worthy of playing for St. George. 
I warned you. 

Ned turned away mutely. He sat down 
beside Guy, who was smiling gamely through 
bruised lips. The sight of his friend’s injuries 
angered Ned. 

“‘Why,—oh, why did you take it all, Guy?” 
he demanded. 

“Why?” Guy contrived to smile up at 
him. Then he shook his head. ‘“That’s the 
part you can’t understand, Ned. I was playing 
for St. George.” 

For St. George! 
bowed his head. 

As Balboa scored a perfect kick between the 
goalposts, the quarter ended. The score stood 
at nineteen to fourteen in their favor. So- 
licitously and tenderly as a woman Ned cared 
for his friend. When the ball was again in play 
for the last quarter, the latter was able to 
sit up. 

Eagerly Ned’s eyes sought the field. 
The cheering calls still echoed from the 
St. George stands, even in this dark moment, 
urging the eleven khaki-clad warriors out there 
to fight for their school to the last breath. Yes, 
now Ned understood. He thrilled at every 
signal, his muscles tensed at every play. For 


Ned turned away and 


the school! Ah, if they would only let him in 
there now, how he would make good! He 
heard Guy’s voice beside him. 

“‘Can’t you get in, Ned?” 

He turned slowly and shook his head. But 


Guy was watching his eyes. He smiled. 

“T believe you understand,—at last,’ he 
said, slowly. “Am I right?” 

Ned bowed his head. ‘Yes, I understand, 
—now.” 

He did not know that anyone but Guy had 
heard. He looked up at a touch on his shoulder. 

“Was that right, Ned?”? Mr. Wyeth de- 
manded. ‘‘Do you really understand now,— 
that it’s St. George that counts?” 

Ned smiled wanly. ‘‘Yes, sir. 
late, I’m afraid.” 

Without a word his father turned away. He 
sought the coach. Ned saw them talking and 
then caught Morris’s beckoning finger. 

“Good luck, old man,” Guy called after 
him, as he hurried eagerly away. 

“Tf I put you out there will you—make up?” 
Morris demanded. 

“T will,” Ned promised, earnestly. ‘Only 
give me the chance, Coach!” 

“I guess you deserve it,” Morris said. He 
signalled to Nichols. ‘‘Get out,” he ordered, 
and Ned skipped out on the field. 

“Wyeth for Reynolds!” bawled the referee, 
when Ned had reported. 

“Give me everything,’ he whispered to 
MacDowell, when he had taken his place. “I 
can stand it.” 

MacDowell nodded. “Signals!” 

St. George held the ball on their opponents’ 
thirty-five yard line. Ned heard his number 
ordered for a run through tackle. He bent 
down. 

“sixty two!” The ball snapped back, he 
caught it, and started. Head down, arm out, 
regardless of tactics, but determined to play 
with everything he had, Ned went through. 
They stopped him after a nine-yard gain. 
There Balboa held. 

Again and again Ned took the ball, only to 
be overwhelmed by the entire Balboa team. 
It was brutal, mauling punishment. But he 
stood it. He grinned happily each time that 
he arose. 

But still Balboa held. They received the 
ball on four straight downs, then began to wear 
Ned down again. But he was ready for them 
now. They didn’t know it, but they were 
giving him his chance. He was making good. 
Whether St. George won or lost, Ned Wyeth 
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Hair Stays 
Combed, Glossy 


Millions Use It —- Few Cents 
Buys Jar at Drugstore 





HAIR 
GROOM 


Keeps Hair 
Combed 


— 


“Hair-Groom” keeps any boy’s unruly 
or stubborn hair combed, either pompa- 
dour, straight-back or parted. As you 
comb it in the morning, so it stays all 
day. If applied after a shampoo, the 
hair can be combed as neatly and as 
easily as before. ‘‘Cow-licks” stay down. 








Greaseless—Does not stain pillow! 
Hair-Groom is a dignified combing cream 
which is quickly absorbed, therefore does 
not show on the hair. It leaves the hair 
glossy and lustrous, but not sticky. Fine 
for hair! 


CLASS PINS ano RINGS 


lustrated Catalog FREE! 

Write now for your copy. “Buy Class Pins or 

Rings direct from factory. Save money! 
Cc. K. GROUSE Co. 

46 Bruce Ave., North Attleboro, Mass. 


ST-STU-T-T-TERING 


at home. Instructive booklet free. Walter 
McDonnell, 715 Potomac Bank Building, 
Washington, D. C. 
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LEARN TELEGRAPHY AT HOME 
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New designs 
—2 colors— 
Samples and 
one pad each 


Troop Letterheads 


Judging and Signal Blanks for 30 cents. 
LEYDEN PRESS, Red Bank, N. J. 


INDIAN GOODS 


Send 10c. for catalogue and lists of 1,500 
Indian articles. 

INDIANCRAFT PROD. CO. Desk B. L. 2, 
466 Connecticut St., Buffalo, N. Y. 











was making good on his chance! Morris saw 
that from the side, and he and another old 
St. George man smiled happily. 

Two men in succession were stopped short 
as they reached the right halfback. Balboa 
changed its tactics. They tried an end run. 
It started successfully; the runner eluded the 
line,—the quarterback, and in circling out of 
Nichols’ way edged to the center of the field 
with a promising start. Ned went after him. 
The Balboa man was fast, but Ned, refreshed, 
called upon that old speed that was his greatest 
asset and spurred after him. 

He flung himself through the air and caught 
the runner about the knees. So suddenly did 
they come down that the ball bounded from 
the runner’s hands. Before either he or Ned 
realized it, MacDowell, behind them, had 
captured it. 

Then from the St. George stands there burst 
a hearty cheer that echoed and re-echoed over 
the field. Ned’s bruised and worn body re- 
sponded now to that call, and he set his lips 
tight. For St. George! It was then that the 
great thrill of fighting for a school he loved 
came to him, came and brought with it un- 
measurable strength. 

“T’m still fit, Mac,” he cried, as he took his 
place. 

MacDowell nodded. Ned took the first 
play and slipped around left end in a cross- 
buck for an eight-yard gain. The St. George 
stands cheered. Hawson took the ball next 
and pounded through center for a gain that 
made a first down. The cheering rolled and 
rolled over the field. They were fighting again 
on enemy ground. But the time was short. 

Nichols’ signal came. A run around right 
end was ordered. The halfback received it 
and tore away, but just to the left and ahead 
of him was Ned Wyeth. Three men were 
bowled over by the right halfback before he 
had to sacrifice his equilibrium for a fourth, 
but Nichols was away. The back sped down 
the field for fifteen years and was halted on the 
twenty-yard line. 

“Try a pass,”’ Ned whispered to the quarter- 
back. 

The line formed. Ned’s eyes were on the 
white strip that marked the Balboa goal line. 
The signals came slowly. A forward pass, to 
Nichols and then to Wyeth. Good! He 
clenched his hands and got another glimpse of 
the line. 

‘*—_sixty-two!’’ The ball was in the air. 

Ned darted forward like an arrow from a 
bow, found his way cleared, and broke free. 
Through tight lips he muttered “St. George!” 
whirled gracefully and caught Nichols’ perfect 
pass. Hawson was behind him, MacDowell 
puffing up in the rear, the St. George end well 
ahead. They had passed the first defense. 

Hawson dropped behind to eliminate an 
opponent. Ned sped away alone, his fleet 
speed outdistancing his own interference. A 


-| back swooped down upon him, he doubled and 


dodged aside, and pounded on. He mentally 
noted that MacDowell had tumbled the fellow. 
Now but one man remained between him and 
the goal. 

There was little good in trying to dodge, he 
reflected. Perhaps a plunge would do the 
trick. From the St. George stands there rolled 
a tremendous cheer. On the verge of defeat 
victory stood possible. 

“Wyeth! Wyeth! Go-o-0-o, Wy-eth!” 

He went. He bent his head, pushed out his 
right arm and plunged. There was a crash, 
he whirled around twice completely, staggered 
to his knees, then in that brief second realized 
that he was not yet downed. Through a mist 
he saw the goalposts, the line. He staggered 
groggily to his feet, felt the arms of his tackler 
about his legs, then fell across the white strip. 
He dropped atop of the ball. 

The ear-splitting cheer that came then 
|meant but one thing. He had made good,— 
made good for St. George. MacDowell kicked 
the goal, which was not necessary, after all. 


.| The whistle blew. 


He and his father walked to the gymnasium 
together afterward. 

“T told Morris to take you out,” the older 
man said. ‘‘I knew that if you had the St. 
George spirit in you it would show there on the 
sidelines.” 

“Tt did, Dad, and I’m happy,” Ned said. 
“Do I satisfy you? That’s the main thing, 
you know,” he smiled. 

Wyeth gripped his son’s shoulder hard. “I 
only wanted to see my son a St. George man,” 
he said, simply. ‘I have my wish.” 

Through the gathering dusk of the late 
autumn day the century-old buildings of St. 
George loomed ahead, indistinct amid a lacing 
of sycamores and elms. Their outlines were 
softened and blended by caressing shadows. 
To the boy they had suddenly taken on a new 
meaning, the meaning they had always had for 
the man beside him. 
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: Rickand Ruddy 
Afloat 


by 
Howard R. Garis 
Illustrated by 
W. B. King 
Price $1.50 


CASH PRIZES 


$1,000.00 


MILTON BRADLEY BOYS & GIRLS 
Booklovers Contest 


IN THE BIG PRIZE, $100, in this easy, entertaining 


vf you 


way. If you have not reached your sixteenth birthday, 


can enter this big contest. There are over 250 


cash prizes in all. 
Wouldn’t you like to have ten or twenty nice, new, crisp five 


dollar bills? Here is your chance! 


These prizes will be 


awarded for the best compositions of not over 200 words on the 
subject, “ What I Like Best About My Bradley Book, and Why.” 


You may select any of the many titles, or any passage or event 


in the Bradley Book that you decide to write about. 


And re- 


member that Bradley Books include many stirring narratives 
of adventure that are sure to please red blooded, outdoor 


American boys and girls. 
sidered in making the awards. 


Your age will be carefully con- 
Be sure to write or send in 


the coupon so you can join the Milton Bradley Booklovers 
Club and enter the contest. 


ENJOY 


Bradley Quatity Books 


AND TRY FOR THE BIG PRIZE 


If you like thrilling narratives of land and sea, stirring adven- 
tures of courage in the great west, you will enjoy such Bradley 
Books as “The Skipper of the Cynthia B’’—the story of a 
boy’s adventures afloat with an old sea captain; “‘Unex- 
plored ’’—a tale of the forest rangers of the west; or, “Rick and 
Ruddy Afloat’’—the amazing adventures of a boy and his dog 
on a perilous mission. 








After you have read one of these 
stirring books,write up your com- 
position and go after a big cash prize. 
Just think what you could do with one 
hundred dollars. Oh Boy! You must be- 
long to the Milton Bradley Booklovers 
Club in order to enter for a prize, so 
either write or send in the coupon today. 


Enter the Contest Today 


Join the Milton Bradley Booklovers Club. 
It is absolutely free. You will receive a cer- 
tificate of membership, an emblem and a beau- 
tiful illustrated catalog of Bradley Books. 
And we will send you complete details of 
our Cash Prize Contest. 

Bradley Books are sold at all good book stores 
throughout the country. You need not buy 
a Bradley Book, however, to compete. You 
can write about any Bradley Book you have 
or Bradley Books can be had free at public 
libraries. If you fail to find Bradley Quality 
Books in your locality send us the name and 
address of your dealer. 
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Illustrated by 
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EITHER WRITE OR SEND THIS COUPON 


MILTON BRADLEY CO., 74 Park St., Springfield, Mass., Contest Dept. 


I would like to join the Miltcn Bradley Booklovers Club, and receive free of 
charge an emblem, certificate of membership, and a beautiful illustrated cat- 


alog of Bradley Books. 


Also full details of your $1,000.00 cash prize contest. 


Street, City or Town and State 
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Send today for illus- 
trated story “‘Billy’s 
Bicycle Triumphs.” 
It’s free and you’ll 
ike it. far. Only a few dollars—for a 

million dollars worth of fun.” 


Any 





*That’s what I 
want for Christmas” 


“A new bicycle is just what I 
want—but it must be equipped 
with a New Departure coaster 
brake. 


“All the fellows who have 
them swear they will never 
again ride a bicycle without 
the New Departure. 

“It makes riding more thrill- 
ing, less tiresome, and safer by 


NEW 













dealer can sell you a New } 


Departure equipped bicycle or put 
this great coaster brake on the wheel 
you now have. 


NEW DEPARTURE MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
Bristol, Conn. 
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LEARN CARTOONING 


Turn your hobby intoa profit- 
able occupation. If you like to 
draw, become a CARTOONIST. 
You can learn cartooning at 
home, in your spare time. The 
Landon Picture Chart method of 
teaching makes original drawing 
easy to learn. By this method 
the Landon School has trained 
many boys who are now successful 
cartoonists earning $50 to $200 and more per week. 
Write for Free Chart 
to test your ability, also full information about the 
Landon Course and book of cartoons by successful 
Landon students. Please state your age. 
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| Roping Lions in the Grand Canyon’ | 


(Continued from page 3) 











“Say, Emett, I’ve no chance here,” called 
Jones. “You try to throw at him from the 
rock.” 

Emett ran up the rock, coiled his lasso and 
cast the noose. It sailed perfectly in between 
the branches and circled Tom’s head. Before 
it could be slipped tight he had thrown it off. 
Then he hid behind the branches. 

“T’m going farther up,” said Jones. 

“Be quick,” yelled Jim. 

Jones evidently had that in mind. When he 
reached the middle fork of the cedar, he stood 
erect and extended the noose of his lasso on the 
point of his pole. Tom, with a hiss and snap, 
struck at it savagely. The second trial tempted 
the lion to saw the rope with his teeth. In a 
flash Jones withdrew the pole, and lifted a loop 
of the slack rope over the lion’s ears. 

“Pull!” he yelled. 

Emett, at the other end of the lasso, threw 
his great strength into action, pulling the lion 
out with a crash, and giving the cedar such a 
tremendous shaking that Jones lost his footing 
and fell heavily. 

Thrilling as the moment was, I had to laugh, 
for Jones came up out of a cloud of dust, as 
angry as a wet hornet, and made prodigious 
leaps to get out of the reach of the whirling lion. 

“Look out!—!” he bawled. 

Tom, certainly none the worse for his tumble, 
made three leaps, two at Jones, one at Jim, 
which was checked by the short length of the 
rope in Emett’s hands. Then for a moment, a 
thick cloud of dust enveloped the wrestling 
lion, during which the quick-witted Jones tied 
the free end of the lasso to a sapling. 

“Dod gast the luck!” yelled Jones, reaching 
for another lasso. “I didn’t mean for you to 
pull him out of the tree. Now he’ll get loose or 
kill himself.” 

When the dust cleared away, we discovered 
our prize stretched out at full length and froth- 
ing at the mouth. As Jones approached, the 
lion began a series of evolutions so rapid as to 
be almost indiscernible to the eye. I saw a 
wheel of dust and yellow fur. Then came a 
thud and the lion lay inert. 

Jones pounced upon him and loosed the 
lasso around his neck. 

“T think he’s done for, but maybe not. He’s 
breathing yet. Here, help me tie his paws 
together. Look out! He’s coming to!” 

The lion stirred and raised his head. Jones 
ran the loop of the second lasso around the two 
hind paws and stretched the lion out. While 
in this helpless position and with no strength 
and hardly any breath left in him the lion was 
easy to handle. With Emett’s help Jones 
quickly clipped the sharp claws, tied the four 
paws together, took off the neck lasso and 
substituted a collar and chain. 

“There, that’sone. He’ll come to all right,” 
said Jones. “But we are lucky. Emett, 
never pull another lion clear out ofa tree. Pull 
him over a limb and hang him there while 
some one below ropes his hind paws. That’s 
the only way, and if we don’t stick to it, some- 
body is going to get done for. Come, now, 
we'll leave this fellow here and hunt up Don 
and Jude. They’ve treed another lion by 
this time.” 

Remarkable to me was to see how, as soon 
as the lion lay helpless, Sounder lost his 
interest. Moze growled, yet readily left the 
spot. Before we reached the level, both 


“Hear that?” yelled Jones, digging spurs 
into his horse. “Hi! Hi! Hi!” 

From the cedars rang the thrilling, blending 
chorus of bays that told of a treed lion. The 
forest was almost impenetrable. We had to 
pick our way. Emett forged ahead; we 
heard him smashing the deadwood; and soon 
a yell proclaimed the truth of Jones’s assertion. 

First I saw the men looking upward; then 
Moze climbing the cedar, and the other hounds 
with noses skyward; and last, in the dead top 
of the tree, a dark blot against the blue, a big 
tawny lion. 

“Whoop!” The yell leaped past my lips. 
Quiet Jim was yelling and Emett, silent man 
of the desert, let from his wide caveraous chest 
a booming roar that drowned ours. 

Jones’s next decisive action turned us from 
exultation to the grim business of the thing. 
He pulled Moze out of the cedar, and. while he 
climbed up, Emett ran his rope under the 
collars of all of the hounds. Quick as the idea 
flashed over me I leaped into the cedar adjoin- 
ing the one Jones was in, and went’ up hand 
over hand. A few pulls brought me to the 
top, and then my blood ran hot and quick, for 





I was level with the lion, too close for comfort, 
but in excellent position for taking pictures. 

The lion, not heeding me, peered down at 
Jones, between widespread paws. I could 
hear nothing except the hounds. Jones’s gray 
hat came pushing up between the dead snags; 
then his burly shoulders. The quivering 
muscles of the lion gathered tense, and his 
lithe body crouched low on the branches. He 
was about to jump. His open dripping jaws, 
his wild eyes, roving in terror for some means 
of escape, his tufted tail, swinging against the 
twigs and breaking them, manifested his 
extremity. The eager hounds waited below, 
howling, leaping. 

It bothered me considerably to keep my 
balance, regulate my camera and watch the 
proceedings. Jones climbed on with his rope 
between his teeth, and a long stick. The 
very next instant, it seemed to me, I heard 
the cracking of branches and saw the lion 
— hard at the noose which circled his 
neck. 

Here I swung down, branch to branch, and 
dropped to the ground, for I wanted to see 
what went on below. Above the howls and 
yelps, I distinguished Jones’s yell. Emett ran 
directly under the lion with a spread noose in 
his hands. Jones pulled and pulled, but the 
lion held on firmly. Throwing the end of the 
lasso down to Jim, Jones yelled again, and 
then they both pulled. The lion was too 
strong. Suddenly, however, the branch broke, 
letting the lion fall, kicking frantically with 
all four paws. Emett grasped one of the four 
whipping paws, and even as the powerful 
animal sent him staggering he dexterously 
left the noose fast on the paw. Jim and Jones 
in unison let go of their lasso, which streaked 
up through the branches as the lion fell, and 
then it dropped to the ground, where Jim 
made a flying grab for it. Jones plunging out of 
the tree fell upon the rope at the same instant. 

Tf the action up to then had been fast, it was 
slow to what followed. It seemed impossible 
for two strong men with one lasso, and a giant 
with another, to straighten out that lion. He 
was all over the little space under the trees at 
once. The dust flew, the sticks snapped, the 
gravel pattered like shot against the cedars. 
Jones ploughed the ground flat on his stomach, 
holding on with one hand, with the other trying 
to fasten the rope to something; Jim went to 
his knees; and on the other side of the lion, 
Emett’s huge bulk tipped a sharp angle, and 
then fell. 

I shouted and ran forward, having no idea 
what to do, but Emett rolled backward, at the 
same instant the other men got a strong haul 
on the lion. Short as that moment was in 
which the lasso slackened, it sufficed for Jones 
to make the rope fast to a tree. Whereupon 
with the three men pulling on the other side 
of the leaping lion, somehow I had flashed into 
my mind the game that children play, called 
skipping the rope, for the lion and lasso shot 
up and down. 

This lasted for only a few seconds. They 
stretched the beast from tree to tree, and Jones, 
running with the third lasso, made fast the 
front paws. 

“It’s a female,’’ said Jones, as the lion lay 
helpless, her sides swelling; ‘‘a good-sized 
female. She’s nearly eight feet from tip to tip, 
but not very heavy. Hand me another rope.” 

When all four lassos had been stretched, the 
lioness could not move. Jones strapped a 
collar around her neck and clipped the sharp 
yellow claws. 

“Now to muzzle her,” he continued. 

Jones’s method of performing this most 
hazardous part of the work was characteristic 
of him. He thrust a stick between her open 
jaws, and when she crushed it to splinters he 
tied another, and yet another, until he found 
one that she could not break. Then while 
she bit on it, he placed a wire loop over her 
nose, slowly tightening it, leaving the stick 
back of her big canines. 

The hounds ceased their yelping and when 
untied, Sounder wagged his tail as if to say, 
“‘Well done,” and then lay down; Don walked 
within three feet of the lion, as if she were now 
beneath his dignity; Jude began to nurse 
and lick her sore paw; only Moze the incor- 
rigible retained antipathy for the captive, and 
he growled, as always, low and deep. And on 
the moment, Ranger, dusty and lame from 
travel, trotted wearily into the glade and, 
looking at the lioness, gave one disgusted bark 
and flopped down. 

To be continued in December Boys’ LIFE 
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Make It Snappy 
Help Scouting Show Better Front 


Scouts, Troops, Councils,— Everywhere 


Let’s stop looking so “higgledy piggledy!” Why not Scouts who appeal to the eye? When we're in Scout“ 
uniform, let’s be uniform in what we wear. Scouts whose appearance is effective make better Scouts and mean more to 
the community they live in. The equipment and the method are at your disposal. Urge your troop, your council and 
community to take action. Upon formal Scout occasions wear only the standardized outfit locally adopted. 


STANDARDIZE THE SCOUT UNIFORM 


Options Which May Be Exercised by Troop or Council 


1 No. 2 No. 3 


No 
The Simple and Economical. Generally adopted because principally Complete outfit. The best if within 
needed. means of troop. 








Khaki Shirt No. 648................ $1.80 


Neckerchief, troop color............ AS Coat, Regulation No. 645.... ...... $3.15 
Belt, Regulation No. 529........... 50 Khaki Shirt No. 647.............00 $2.00 Khaki Shirt No. 647................ 2.00 
pete hg ECCT EL a EE Te 1.75 Breeches, Regulation No. 651........ 2.20 Breeches, Regulation No. 651........ 2.20 
Cotton Hose No. 5@8.... .......... .50 Neckerchief, troop color............. 45 Neckerchief, troop color............ 45 
— Belt, Regulation No. 529............ 50 Belt, Regulation No. 529............ 50 
$5.00 Cotton: Hose’ Noe.. SRB... 6a. ci cae 50 Cotton Hose No. 528............... 50 
— re er eet ee ree 2.50 NCS ion os. i bcaarw'e's 4 aces 2.50 
Above with Hat No. 503....... -»- $7.50 — _—— 
4 $8.15 $11.30 
If Breeches No. 651 instead of 
Shorts are decided upon, cost Selection of the half or triangular neckerchief (to be available in all colors 
without Hat will be.............. $5.45 within early future and now ready in red, Catalogue No. 673) will reduce 
MII 5 Fock cs ncwenaa ess $7.95 ~ the cost of every outfit by 20c. 


If woolen shirt is selected instead in options No. 2 or No. 3, additional cost of $1.85 will be entailed. So also does the woolen hose add $1.00 over 
the price of cotton hose. These reminders will assist you to quickly and thoroughly standardize at a cost really low for the guaranteed, hard wear- 
ing grades of material furnished. 

Kindly refer to inside cover page of catalog for further information as to selections standardizing your troop equipment. 

Leggins will increase cost of either selection 35c. Should be frowned upon—only excusable and permitted in very rough country. 


See New Supply Catalog Published as ‘‘Scouting’’ for October 
Read Inside Front Cover and Pages 1, 6, and 7 for Further Details 


BOY SCOUTS OF AMERICA—NATIONAL SUPPLY DEPT.—200 FIFTH AVE., NEW YORK 
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Here They Are! 


Real Books For Real Boys 


Walter of Tiverton 
By BERNARD MARSHALL 


Thrilling adventures of two young knights on 
a mission of rescue.—$1.75. 


of 


The King’s Powder 
By A. T. DUDLEY 


Takes you through historical events of undying 
interest as though you were facing them your- 


self.—$1.75 
ofe 


The Boy’s Book of Verse 
By HELEN DEAN FISH 


For the boy who has discovered the thrill that is 
in a swinging sea-song, a war poem or a narrative 


ballad.—$2.00. 
sf 


Saddle Bags 
By CLIFTON LISLE 


Boys who delight in the out-of-doors will enjoy 
this story.—$1.50. 


Heroes of the Farthest North 
and Farthest South 
By J. KENNEDY MACLEAN 


The romance of exploration in the ice-capped 
extremities of our globe.—$1.75. 


sf 


Heroes of the Wilds 
By CHELSEA FRASER 


Of the men in flannel shirts and khaki whose 
entire lives are spent in “ taking chances.""—$1.75. 


“fe 


The Pig Book for Boys and 
Girls 


By WILLIAM W. SMITH 
: oe the care, feeding and showing of pigs.— 


of 


The Way of the Wild 
By CLARENCE HAWKES 


Stories of birds and animals that have all the 
thrill of adventure.—$1.60 


sf 


Comrades of the Rolling 
Ocean 
By RALPH D. PAINE 


A tale of the merchant marine, whose heroes are 
bree adventurous young Americans.—$2.00. 


sf 


The Danger Trail 
By JAMES WILLARD SCHULTZ 


Of our old friends, Tom Fox and Pitamakan, and 
how they took the “danger trail’ to the Hudson 
Bay country.—$1.50. 








TORIES that carry you 

across deserts of drifting 
sand, right into the tents of 
the tribesmen and under the 
shadows of the bazaars. 
Stories that breathe the spices 
of far-away lands. Stories 
that thrill with the crash of 
tumbling ice. Stories that 
show heroism and self-sacrifice 
at home. 


Stories that Boys 
Like Best 

The Editors of Boys’ Life 

read hundreds of the newest 

books, to select for you those 

that they know you'll like best. 

This page is their best advice. 














Under the Big Top 
By COURTNEY RYLEY COOPER 


The author has held almost every circus job from 
clown to manager. He tells all about life with 
the big show.—-$2.50. 


sf 


The Iron Horse 
By GEORGE CLARENCE HOSKIN 


All the romance of the railroad is told with thrill- 
ing anecdotes of actual happenings.—$1.75. 


of 


The Real Story of the Pirate 
By A. HYATT VERRILL 


Not the pirates of fiction, but the blood-thirsty 
robbers who have terrorized the seas.—$2.50. 


fe 


Pirate Princes and Yankee 
Jacks 
By DANIEL HENDERSON 


A strong, exciting story of the rescue of American 
sailors held for ransom by Turkish pirates.—$2.00. 















Ask for Books for Christmas 


Wild Animal Homesteads 


By ENOS A. MILLS 


Did you know: that the grizzly bear fears 
nothing but the skunk? that wild animals work 
much less than they play?—$2.50. 


sf 


Working Through at Lincoln 


High 
By JOSEPH GOLLOMB 


This story of a boy’s struggle to make something 
of himself makes a tale that every boy will want 
to read.—$1.75. 


On Autumn Trails 
By EMMA LINDSAY SQUIER 


The author makes you feel that you understand 
wild animals as human beings.—$2.00. 


ot 


Fourteen Years a Sailor 
By JOHN KENLON 


The story of an Irish lad’s experience at sea, 
imcluding shipwreck and life as a castaway.— 
2.00. 


sf 


Boy Scouts at Crater Lake 
By WALTER PRICHARD EATON 


Two eastern scouts find new wonders and thrills 
in the beautiful Crater Lake district of the west. 
75. 


“2 
sf 


Ned Beals Works His Way 
By EARL REED SILVERS 


A college snob, and how he is awakened to the 
real glory and meaning of college spirit.—$1.75. 


sf 


Timber Treasure 
By FRANK L. POLLOCK 


How a wealthy ne’er-do-well develops resource 
and character in pioneer life.—$1.75. 


st 


Third Base Thatcher 
By EVERETT (“DEACON”) SCOTT 


This school-athletic story has all the fire and 
action of the famous ‘“‘Yankee’”’ short-stop.—$1.75. 


sf 


Adrift on the Amazon 
By LEO E, MILLER 


Strange adventures in jungle and water befall 
the hero of this story, an American youth in 
South America.—$2.00. 


sf 


Boy Scouts in Africa 
By A. P. CORCORAN 


Tells of the many wild adventures and narrow 
escapes of the Uganda Troop from African na- 
tives.—$1.00. 





yf there is no bookstore in your town, address your order to the Supply 
le 


partment, Boy Scouts of / 


merica, Fifth Avenue Building, New York City 
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Down the Big River | 
(Continued from page 38) 























manded the entrance and the wooden landing- 
stage. Wah-kee-tan volunteered to guide this 
detachment. ‘The Huron stands guard to- 
night at the cave door,” he said, and a gleam 
came into his eyes, though the rest of his face 
might have been carved in oak. 

The main force of the little army, numbering 
some twenty hunters besides the two boys, took 
its way upward in the direction of the bluff. 
B’ar Hanson carried a coil of rope, slung about 
his mighty shoulders. Some of the other men 
bore unlit torches of fat pine, in addition to 
their weapons. One by one the hunters ascend- 
ed the cliff-face, by means of Andy’s grape-vine 
ladder, and at the end of twenty minutes all 
stood safe at the top of the bluff. 

Andy had attached the leash to Cub’s 
neck, and as soon as the terrier understood 
what was wanted of him he set off at once in the 
direction of the place where Tom had made his 
escape. Without the little dog’s guidance the 
task of finding the hole would have been next 
to impossible. Only here and there did a level 
moon-beam penetrate the thick brush. For 
the most part the column stumbled forward 
through the darkness, each man blindly follow- 
ing the man just in front. The march through 
the forest consumed at least an hour, and it 
must have been close to midnight when Cub, 
tugging eagerly at his thong, brought Tom and 
Andy into the little hollow where instinct had 
first told him to dig for his young master. 
Buckeye Ben and B’ar Hanson were close be- 
hind. They waited, talking in the faintest 
whispers, till all the hunters had drawn close. 
Then B’ar got ready his rope, putting a bend 
of it around a stout strapling near the hole. 
Tom stepped close to Buckeye Ben. ‘Let me 
go in first,” he said. ‘I know the lay of the 
cave. If I see a light or hear any sound I'll give 
one jerk on the rope and you can pull me up. 
If things look all right Ill jerk three 
times.” 

Several of the hunters spoke up, anxious to 
make the first descent, but Buckeye agreed to 
let Tom reconnoitre. Slowly and with the 
greatest care the sticks and earth were removed 
from the aperture. When it was clear, Tom 
knelt and listened breathlessly. All was silent 
in the cave below. He took the two ends of 
the rope and let them down through the open- 
ing, then, leaving his rifle with Andy, he worked 
his way into the twisting passage. Descending, 
he found, was easier than climbing out. As his 
head followed his body through into the cave, 
he paused, clinging where he was, and made a 
careful survey of the place. It was as black asa 
tomb, and as silent. He slid downward to the 
floor and waited in the stillness once more, then 
pulled three times on the rope. An answering 
tug showed that his message had been re- 
ceived. Almost at once the cord was shaken 
violently and another body dropped to the 
floor beside Tom. ‘‘Where are you?” came a 
whisper. “It’s Andy. Shall I strike a 
light?” 

“Better wait till they’re all down,” Tom 
answered. The hunters came through the 
opening in a steady stream, broken only when 
a bundle of rifles was let down, and again when 
B’ar Hanson’s broad bulk stuck for a second in 
the passage. The big Muskingum man forced 
himself through with a mighty shove and de- 
scended, puffing, to stand with the quiet group 
on the cave floor. 

For fear that Cub might bark, if left alone on 
the ground above, he too was let down, and at 
length Buckeye himself entered, pulling the 
rope down after him. As soon as the leader 
stood in the cave he struck flint and steel and 
lit a tallow dip. 

The soft glow fell on a ring of tense faces and 
glimmered beyond them on the pale, rough 
stone. Chandler’s level eyes, under the white 
wolf’s teeth, moved slowly about the circle of 
his followers. Each man had now taken his 
rifle and stood in readiness. Buckeye Ben 
looked at Tom and gave a short nod. The boy 
turned at the signal, stepping silently in his 
moccasins along the cave-floor, and led the 
way forward ,between the dripping pillars. 
When he came to the heap of bones he held up a 
hand in warning, then as the others paused he 
crept on, yard by yard, to the very rim of the 
opening. It gaped black there, below him, for 
there seemed to be no light in the lower cave. 
He leaned downward, listening, and caught at 
once the sound of the heavy breathing of many 
men asleep. Rising from his position above the 
hole, the boy went swiftly back to join the 
waiting hunters. 

_ “All quiet down there,” he whispered. ‘No 
lights‘lit, either.” 


1923 


“Good,” said Buckeye Ben, softly. “We'll 
do it just as we planned, then. You wait till 
the last, and get these torches burning up here. 
Then down you come with the light, and we’re 
ready for ’em.” 


Tom nodded, and at once set about lighting | 


two of the fat pine splints from the candle, 
while the hunters gathered around the opening 
into the lower cave. Quickly the rope was 
passed around a stone column, and Andy, who 
knew the general shape of the cavern, slipped 
out of sight first, through the black hole. After 
him, in swift succession, the hunters disap- 
peared so silently that not even a tomahawk 
clinked on the stone. B’ar Hanson carried 
Cub, and another of the men took Tom’s rifle. 
By the time the boy had brought the pine 
knots to a bright blaze, he found himself stand- 
ing alone in the upper cave. A shivver of ex- 
citement passed through him, but as it passed 
he felt cool and steady. Everything was 
tensely quiet. He held the two burning torches 
in his left hand, took firm hold of the rope with 
his right, and gripping it below with twined 
legs, he started sliding downward. Five feet— 
ten—fifteen feet he descended, and a startled 
cry echoed through the cave. Tom slid faster 
at the sound, but by the time he touched the 
stone bedlam was let loose. There was a 
mighty answering shout from the Muskingum 
hunters, mingled with the fierce barking of 
Cub, as Hanson released his hold on the dog’s 
muzzle. 

Tom whirled about as he reached the floor, 
and held the torches in one hand, high above 
his head. Everywhere along the shadowy walls 
he saw startled figures leaping up. There 
seemed to be scores of outlaws in the dim place. 
Then of a sudden Buckeye Ben’s voice rang 
clear above the tumult. 

“Stand where you are and surrender or we 
fire!” he cried. His hunters stood in a grim, 
outward-facing circle, their ready rifles cover- 
ing every cranny of the cave. The noise was 
hushed almost instantly, and sullen but help- 
less, the river men started to obey the order. 
Those who had seized weapons dropped them 
reluctantly. While Chandler detailed two of 
his men to gather all the outlaws’ arms into a 
heap, Tom’s eager glance was roving the cave 
in search of his family. He saw his uncle and 
aunt at last, sitting against the cave wall far- 
ther to the rear, their hands and feet bound. 
And beyond them, at that instant, something 
moved in the dark opening of the inner stone 
chamber. It was filled by a great bulk of 
flesh—the looming shape of Jericho Wilson him- 
self. There was a tense second while the eyes 
of river-pirates and hunters alike turned to- 
ward that menacing figure. Then Tom saw 
the quick flash of a raised arm, off at the left, 
and something flew through the air, striking the 
torches from his grip. As they fell, their light 
flickered out, and the blackness of the pit filled 
the place. 

In the hurly-burly of the next few seconds 
Tom’s only thought was to redeem his care- 
lessness by recovering the smoldering pine- 
knots and fanning them into a blaze once more. 
He fumbled about him on the floor, heedless 
of the trampling feet that seemed to be every- 
where. The first yell of triumph had given 
place to a terrible, panting undertone, full of 
the hushed sounds of men groping, struggling in 
the breathless dark. 

A wiry body lurched against Tom’s, and 
hands laid hold of him, searching for his throat. 
The boy writhed half free, striking fiercely at 
the man before him, but long, lean fingers 
had twisted into the collar of his hunt- 
ing-shirt. He was yanked nearly off his feet 
before he could fairly grapple with his ad- 
versary. 

“Huh! It’s you, isit?” snarled a voice close 
to his ear, and cold despair entered Tom’s 
heart as he heard it, for the voice was Earless 
Jake’s. Vainly he tried to break the outlaw’s 
grip. He knew that his strength was ebbing. 
Then a furry thunderbolt came through the 
air. Cub had leaped to his master’s defense. 
There was a worrying noise, and Tom’s assail- 
ant let go his hold so suddenly that the boy 
stumbled forward to his hands and knees. His 
fingers came in contact with something that 
burned. He looked down, and there, still 
faintly glowing, was one of the pine torches. 
Tom seized the cool end, leaped to, his feet and 
whirled the knotty splint rapidly about his 
head. Three times—four times—and the 
blaze burst out afresh, throwing its red glare 
over the wildest scene that Tom had ever 
beheld. 

To be continued in December Boys’ Lire. 
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Boy Scout Stories 
By THORNTON W. BURGESS 


The Most Popular Writer of Stories for Boys in the World 


These are stories of adventure by wilderness, lake and stream. The characters in 
them are Scouts, and they solve difficulties by Scout Law and woodcraft. 
of the Boy Scouts of America said recently that one of these books is ‘the best 
Cloth, illustrated, $1.75 net, each. 


THE BOY SCOUTS OF WOODCRAFT CAMP 


The story of a tenderfoot in a Scout camp who got a wrong start, but finally 


THE BOY SCOUTS ON SWIFT RIVER 


Three seasoned Scouts take a tenderfoot on a difficult trip. He turns out to have 


THE BOY SCOUTS ON LOST TRAIL 


A party from ‘Woodcraft Camp” hunts for a long lost Indian trail and 


THE BOY SCOUTS IN A TRAPPER’S CAMP 


A winter in the woods, and how a New York newsboy proved himself of good 


AT ALL BOOKSTORES 


THE PENN PUBLISHING CO. 


An officer 
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4 Illustrations in color, $1.75 
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Boys, Here’s 
| the New 


DAN BEARD 
WOODCRAFT SERIES 


For Every Boy’s Library 


These books filled with good fun, instruction 
and reliability are the best guides to nature 
and life in the open that one can find. 


The New 1923 Volume 


AMERICAN BOYS’ BOOK OF BIRDS AND 
BROWNIES OF THE WOODS 

Tells all about birds and brownies of the woods, 

the latter being those flurry little creatures 

which are just as interesting as their larger 

neighbors but not so easily observed. 

Numerous I!lustrations 


AMERICAN BOYS’ BOOK OF WILD 
ANIMALS 





$2.00 


An entertaining trip with something new on every 
.—incidents, adventures, wild animals of all 


ds and > 
Profusely Illustrated. Octavo. $3.00 


AMERICAN BOYS’ HANDY BOOK OF 
CAMPLORE AND WOODCRAFT 
Beginning with the making of many kinds of 
campfires, with or without matches, the author 
coyers the intricacies of woodcraft ina way that 
will delight the heart of any lover of life in the 

outdoors, be he young or old. 

377 Illustrations $3.00 
AMERICAN BOYS’ BOOK OF SIGNS, 
SIGNALS AND SYMBOLS 
362 Illustrations $3.00 
AMERICAN BOYS’ BOOK OF BUGS, 
BUTTERFLIES AND BEETLES 
280 Illustrations $3.00 


Send for Your Free Copy of Dan Beard’s 
HOW TO MAKE A TOTEM BOOKCASE 


J. B. Lippincott Company 
227 South Sixth St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Please send me Dan Beard’s HOW TO MAKE 
A TOTEM BOOKCASE and circulars regarding 
his Woodcraft Series and enter my name to receive 
other Dan Beard bulletins. 
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Ingersoll 
Pencil 


Prize Contest 
closes October 31 


$300 


For Boys and Girls Who 
Write Best Letters 


Have you sent your letter yet? 








Westey Barry, 
starring in Warner 
Brothers’ Classics of 
the Screen, wrote 
this letter: 





Dear Mr. INGERSOLL: 
Gee! but I like my Ingersoll Pencil. She’s a 
dandy. I can load her in ten seconds flat, 
honest, and she never gets out of whack on me. 
I’m carrying enough leads in her to run me a 
whole year, and say you ought to see the other 
kids’ eyes bulge out when I push down.on the 
point and the lead pops back into the barrel. 
Some little old lead saver, I'll say. 


Letters are pouring into our office by the hun- 
dreds. Every school boy and girl under 17 
years of age has a chance 
to win a prize. First prize 
$100. Second prize $75. 

Third prize $50, Five prizes 
of $10 each. Five prizes of 
$5 each. 50 Ingersoll Dollar 
Pencils and 50 Ingersoll 
Featherweight Pencils. 113 
prizes in all. The best letter 
of not more than three hun- 
dred words, telling why the 
Ingersoll Pencil will do away 
with wood pencils—telling 
why the Ingersoll is the su- 
perior mechanical Pencil— 
wins Ist prize. 

You still have plenty of 
time to write a good letter, 
if you get busy immediately. 

Look for Wesley Barry and 
his Ingersoll Chum in deal- 
ers’ windows and then go 
in and ask the dealer to 
show you the Ingersoll Pen- 
cil—show you how theleads 
turn in or out — how the 
point pushes back instantly 
—how it holds a whole year’s 
supply of leads—then write 
a letter in time to reach our 
office before October 31st. 

Winners wil be announced 
in a later issue of this mag- 
azine. Prizes will be mailed 
bef pre Christmas. 
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Ingersoll Redipoint Co., Inc. 


1382 Quality Park, St. Paul, Minn. 
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Dear Buddy: 
I have got such a great bit of news to tell 
you in this letter, and I feel so excited about it 
that I don’t know where to begin. It is to do 
with our Troop clubroom. As we have only 
met as a Troop a few times, Mr. Jones, our 
Scoutmaster, was able to borrow one of the 
schoolrooms temporarily during the vacation, 
as he is a great pal of Mr. Gilmore, 
our schoolteacher. We have had 
a good enough time there at our 
| Troop meetings but we have al- 
| Ways felt that it was a very 
| makeshift concern, and we Patrol 
Leaders have been worrying a lot 
|as to what would happen to the 
| Troop when we had to give up 





was a little account of what had happened to 
the old Scouts. But the thing that struck me 
as being so mighty fine, was that two of them 
were now Assistant Scoutmasters, one in an- 
other Troop in the same city, while the other 
was way out in Honolulu. Doesn’t it just show | 
that Scouting, if you do it right, is going to stick 
with you even when you are grown up. Another | 
old scout had become a fireman | 
and had been awarded a medal | 
for bravery for getting a baby 
out of a burning building at the | 
risk of his own life. My! it made | 
us think some to feel that one 
day our patrol might get the 
chance of doing big things like 
that. Each patrol had its own | 








| the use of it. You can imagine, 
then, our surprise and glee when 


at the end of last Wednesday’s 
Troop meeting Mr. Jones gathered PATROL 


us all together and said he had 
| something very important to say. 








bulletin board, which, besides giv- 
ing a lot of interesting notices, 
showed a list of the names, address- 
es and telephone numbers of the 
members of the patrol, so that 
they could be got at in a hurry, in 
Stuck about on 








It turns out that a couple of = an emergency. 

days before he had a pow-wow with pomp the walls were a lot of Scout in 

the members of our Church Board, ——— structional charts, knotting boards, | 
and pointed out to them that we = and so on. The Plover patrol had | 
needed a clubroom mighty bad cy Ree a good scheme of keeping a record 
and mighty quick, and couldn’t patertnemeerae st may of each Scout’s advancement, by 
they help in some way. Well, to —_ having a board with a row of 
get to brass tacks, the Church ee ew. double nails. A colored card for 
Board have promised us the use of eee each Scout was hooked on these— 
their fine new Meeting Hall a green card for Tenderfoot, white 





which was by rights to have been kept for 
special occasions only. Mr. Jones made us 
feel mighty good when he told us that he him- 
self had guaranteed that the place and fur- 
Te would not be knocked about or spoilt, 
’ he went on to say, “I knew | I could 
ona on you fellows to back me up.” I ask 
you, isn’t it enough to give a chap a thrill all 
lup : and down his backbone to feel that his 
|S. M. trusts him in that way? But to cap it 
all he told how he had arranged with Dr. 
Murphy, Scoutmaster of the 3rd troop out at 
Woodway Park, for us P.Ls and Assistant 
| P.Ls, to pay a visit to their Troop Head- 
| quarters next Saturday afternoon, so that we 
could see how they had planned things, and 
| pick up lots of good tips which we might find 
| useful. 
Sunday. 

Well, we are back from seeing the 3rd Wood- 

way Park’s Headquarters, and as for hints, 
| my head is so full of them I can not think of 
anything else. Oh boy! that Troop Head- 
| quarte rs was the “cat’s pajamas”! To begin 
| with, it’s an old disused army hut which is 
| their very own—lucky beggars! though per- 
| haps it isn’t so much luck as hard work and 
long service, for the Troop has been going 
now for just over ten years, and they have 
earned, as a Troop, every cent that it cost 
them to buy it. The army people let them 
have it cheap as.a reward for the fine service 
they did at the ‘Military Hospital during the 
war. When you get inside you feel as if you 
were in the backwoods, for they have covered 
the,wooden walls with the outer slabs of timber, 
which they got very cheaply from the Wau- 
weepeks Sawmills, ten miles up the river. 
This makes it look just like a real log cabin, 
and at one end they have built themselves, 
out of rock, a fine open fireplace. 

Like ourselves they had four patrols and 
each patrol had been given a special corner 
to have for keeps, and to decorate and furnish 
in just whatever way they liked. It was ter- 
ribly interesting to see the different ideas that 
each patrol had thought out. For example, 
the Hound patrol had built out from one wall, 
with three-ply wood, an entrance that looked 
for all the world like the front of a dog kennel 
with a notice stuck up “ Hobos beware of the 
dog.” The opening was rounded and you had 
to get down on all fours to get in, and they 
wouldn’t let you in until you had barked like 
a dog! My word, they sure did have a fine 
patrol spirit, and the “Hounds” seemed to 
mean everything to that gang. They told us 
their Patrol corner was called “the Kennel”! 
| Then, in the Foxes corner there was a fine 
carved and painted totem of the fox stuck high 
up as if it were guarding the place while the 
| patrol was away. To the right they had a sort 
| of photo gallery of all the old members of their 
patrol, dating right back from the time when 
the Troop started. Underneath each photo 











for Second Class, yellow for First Class, and 
blue for Merit Badge, and red for Eagle Scouts. 
You could tell then at a glance how the patrol 
stood by the color of the cards and on each | 
card was given details of each ‘advancement. 

The Whippoorwills had a fine dodge for 
keeping their Patrol equipment. They had 
knocked up, with rough boards, two long forms 
which were kept up against the walls when not 
being used. These could be used for Patrol 
Meetings and as they were made like lockers 
with the seat to lift up as a lid, all the Patrol 
gear and equipment was kept neatly inside. 
There was no lock on, they explained, for the 
same reason that out West in the cattle coun- 
try a ranch house is never shut up, because 
everyone can be trusted. Inside these lockers 
were all kinds of patrol gear—rough lashings 
for knot tying and bridge building, all neatly, 
whipped; three tape measures to help in 
learning personal measurements; a few sets of 
signal flags; a patrol First Aid outfit; two old 
army pup tents and one little lightweight 
patrol tent they had made three winters ago, 
and had used so often that it was nearly worn 
out. In that same locker were odd collections 
of_camp gear, like a frying-pan, camp kettles 
and a felling axe. To make sure that their kit 
could not get muddled up with another patrol's 
the wooden things were branded with the patrol 
totem and the same sign was painted on the 
rest. 

Off this big room was built a funny little 
low shack, they had put up themselves, and 
which was used as a Scoutmaster’s Den and | 
a place for the Patrol Leaders to meet after 
the rest of the Troop had been dismissed and 
gone home. I must tell you more about it 
another time, but the thing that caught my 
eye was a fine little library of all the scout 
instructional books which the Patrol Leaders 
could use as a special privilege, so that they 
could read up a scouting stunt to do with 
their patrols. 

Of course on our way back we wanied to 
have a look at one of what was to be our future 
clubroom, so we got the janitor to open up the 
Meeting Hall. Old Tom, the janitor, is a 
decent old stick, if you keep on the right side 
of him, but his parting words were: “We'll 
be friends, boys, as long as you leave the hall 
as you found it, but if you knock a single 
tack in the walls, I’ll wring your necks.” 
That parting shot brought us down to earth 
with a bump, as we had been planning in our 
minds, coming along, how we would decorate 
that room. Now it seemed to be all a waste of 
time if we couldn’t keep anything up per- 
manently like the 3rd had. We think we have 
discovered a way out, and I'll tell you all 
about it next time, after we see if the scheme 
will work. 
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Guike OLulbra,.| “Catty Atkins, 


Bandmaster” 


by 
Clarence B. Kelland 





Catty’s back!! Catty Atkins himself! 
Same old Catty, with a bag full of tricks 


that'll make your sides ache. Catty’s 
got musical ambitions—if you could 
call the output from his cornet music. 
Anyway, he thought it was music, and 
before he got through a lot of other 
people thought so, too. 


You ought to have heard him when 
he first started. Wee-Wee Moore 
thought he was crazy. But when he 
confided to Wee-Wee that he was going 
to organize a band, with red uniforms, 
gold trimmings, a drum-major and 
everything, and go after the $500.00 
prize at the state capital, Wee-Wee 
realized he was as crazy as a fox. Well, 
Catty organized his band all right, got 
a man to train it, ran into lots of com- 
petition, but—no use telling all about it 
here. Look for “Catty Atkins, Band- 
master!” by Clarence B. Kelland, start- 
ing in the November issue of 


THE 


The a Buighien, 3 Dest 3 Magazine 
Don’t spend all your laughs on Catty. 
Jibby Jones is in the same issue, and 
you'll need a lot of them before you’re 
through his latest adventures in “Jibby 
Jones and the Elsewhere Uncle,” by 
Ellis Parker Butler. 


A football story that is different from 
any football story you ever read; a 
thrilling, scorching fire story; a tale of 
a comical Central American revolu- 
tion; another Tierney detective story 
(about a haunted house) ; the surprising 
wind-up of “The Pariahs of Shelby 
High”; an “outcast” bear story, and 
more of the Privateer and Lost 
Pagoda serials—all these, too, come in 
the November issue. 


And go after the “Masked Story” 
prizes—$100.00 in cash. It’s a peach of 
a story this month. We've called it 
“The Hermit of the Marsh.” The real 
title? Well, that’s up to you. 


This November issue has more 
laughs, thrills, mysteries and surprises 
than you’ve ever found packed between 
two covers of a magazine. Whatever 
you do, don’t miss it. 


$2.00 a year by mail. 20 cents a copy at 
news-stands. Subscribe for a year, or leave 
@ standing order with your news-dealer. 


THE SPRAGUE PUBLISHING CO. 
No. 702 American Bidg., Detroit, Mich. 


Enclosed find $2.00, for which send Tap 
American Boy for one year, beginning with the 
current issue, to 
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FOR ALL BOYS 


WIN A 





PRIZE 


Prize for Number Three —$25.00 


3. Decoration for Troop Meeting Place 


The letter of Mike O’Sullivan to Bruce 
Breckenridge, which we publish this month, 
tells of his experience as a patrol leader and 
describes among other things the importance 
of the decorations of a troop meeting place. 
In order to develop material which we can 
publish for the information of the 22,000 troops 
of Boy Scouts in the country, Boys’ Lire will 
give $25.00 in prizes for the best plans submitted, 
describing the decorations for a troop meeting 
place. This description may be based upon 
what has actually occurred or upon plans for an 
ideal method of decoration. It must give a 
description of the decoration in such an intelli- 
gent way as to permit others to use the descrip- 
tion in following the same plan. The descrip- 
tion should be accompanied by a diagram 
referring by number to each item used as a 
decoration and the decoration should be listed 
and accompanied with a brief statement as to 
the reason for having the particular thing in 
the scheme of decorating a troop meeting 
place. 


Members of the Headquarters staff will serve 
as judges and $25.00 will be awarded in prizes 
as follows: 

First prize—$15.00. 

Second prize—$5.0o. 

Five prizes—$1.00 each. 

Manuscripts will be received up to 5:00 
p. m. January 2nd, 1924. 


2. Earning Your Way Through School 


We again call attention to the offer on page 
56 of the October issue of Boys’ Lire for the 


best story on “How I Earn Money to Help| 


Me Through High School and College.” Inas- 
much as this offer is open until December 15th, 
1923, we mention it in this issue. 

$35.00 in prizes. $15.00 for the best essay 
received—$10.00 for the second best—$5.00 
for the third and $1.00 each for the next five, 
in order of excellence. 

Communications should be addressed Con- 
test Editor, Boys’ Lirr, 200 Fifth Avenue, 


New York, N. Y. 











Youth Points the Way 


(Concluded from page 5) 








accomplishing it. I get a clear vision of the 
thing already done, and then doing it, if it is 
within my power, is comparatively simple. I 
refuse to admit to myself the possibility that 
I can not do it. I suppose that thinking in 
pictures of this sort is partly the result of my 
work on the screen where everything is a matter 
of images. But whatever the cause, I have 
found it a very helpful habit. 

Speaking of obstacles, upon which enthu- 
siasm often trips and falls, I tried to train my- 
self in a new way of looking at them. I felt 
that since the world was so full of them, it 
would be better to cultivate a taste for them. 
There were certain kinds of food, I knew, 
which one does not like naturally and for 
which one has to acquire a taste. I decided to 
see if I could not acquire a taste for obstacles 
in the same way. When there were no natural 
obstacles in my path, I used to create them, 
just to get used to going over them. If the 
direct path was too simple, I took a round- 
about one which made me jump over and tear 
through things. I did the same thing men- 
tally. When I had nothing particularly on my 
mind, I used to say to myself: “What would 
I do if at this very moment I were asked to 
make a five-minute speech on trade unions?” 
If some one was with me, I would take one side 
of the question and he the other and we would 
argue it out as if we were having a public de- 
bate, usually with the result of proving that 
neither of us knew very much about the ques- 
tion. But it is great mental exercise, and 
when mental hazards come in the course of 
your work, you have cultivated such a famil- 
iarity with them and such a taste for them that 
you go at them with positive relish. Person- 
ally I like obstacles. Instead of dampening 


enthusiasm, they quicken it. I still practise 
all these experiments with physical and mental 
obstacles. It has become not only a habit but 
a very pleasant pastime. And it keeps the 
body and mind in great condition. 

Of course, no one can maintain enthusiasm 
very long over any purpose that is not a worthy 
one. It is hard to think, for instance, of an 
enthusiastic gambler or an enthusiastic pawn- 
broker,—that is to say, in the sense in which I 
am using the word. I do not believe that en- 
thusiasm will ever accompany for any length 
of time any purely selfish endeavor. There 
comes a sure day when you are struck by 
doubts whether what you are doing is after all 
worth the effort, whether the world is in the 
slightest degree better for what you have done. 
And, as I have said before, doubts and fears 
are the two things that enthusiasm can not 
survive. 

If I did not believe that in my own work, in 
addition to making a personal profit out of it, 
I was in some measure adding to the satisfac- 
tion of other people, I fear that my joy in 
doing it would long ago have died. But to me 
there will always be a tremendous enthusiasm 
for all forms of artistic expression. If I can feel 
the chivalrous spirit of the middle ages, if the 
magic of those days sends a glow through me, 
that in itself is a very pleasant feeling. But if 
T can to some degree transfer that feeling to the 
screen and thence to other minds, there is a 
triumphant mounting of the spirits that is per- 
haps the greatest sensation of all. 

One can never be quite sure that his own 
ideas will fit other people. Perhaps you will 
discover some better way of holding on to your 
enthusiasms. But try to hold on to them. For 
if you do, the world is yours 











Why-I-Subscribed Contest | 
Winner—Robert Townsend (Age 15 years), Bayonne, N. J. y 
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IN May, 1922, I joined the Boy Scouts of 
America. Immediately after that I pur- 
chased the Boy Scout Handbook. In June 
I passed my Tenderfoot test. Six months 
later I became a Second Class Boy Scout. 

The next day at the regular weekly meeting 
I asked the Scoutmaster if he could tell me 
why it took me so long to pass my Second Class 
test when other boys were far ahead of me. He 
asked me if I subscribed to Boys’ Lire. From 
the-word “subscribe” I imagined Boys’ Lire 
to be a paper or a magazine, but I was in doubt 
so I asked, “What is Boys’ Lire?” 

The Scoutmaster answered, “I thought so. 
Boys’ Lire is the best magazine for boys in the 
world. That’s why it’s named Boys’ Lire and 
the reason you are so slow in passing your tests 
is that you do not subscribe to Boys’ Lire.” I 
thanked him and that night I thought it over. 

; The next day I was approached with the 

inevitable question: ‘‘What would you 

like to have for Christmas ?’’- 

‘ My mind was made up, so.I answered, 
‘A year’s subscription to BOYS’ LIFE.’’ 


1923 


My first copy was of the January, 1923, issue. 
I was delighted far beyond my highest expec- 
tations. Now when I receive my monthly 
copy I read it systematically. First comes 
Think & Grin, then Stamps, Dan Beard’s 
Scouting Section, Pops of Popular Science, and 
so on until I have read every article, story and 
advertisement in the magazine. Then I 
eagerly await my next copy. (And right here 
I want to say that I never received better 
service from any stamp companies than from 
the ones advertised in Boys’ Lire.) 

Any boy, whether he is a scout or not, who 
wants to be aided in keeping himself “ physi- 
cally strong, mentally awake, and morally 
straight,” could do nothing better than to 
secure a year’s subscription to Boys’ Lire. 
After receiving twelve copies any boy would 
rather stay home from the movies a few times 
than miss the next twelve copies of Boys’ Lire. 
And if he could not secure two dollars all at 
once he could keep his copies coming by paying 
fifty cents every three months. I think no 
more need be said. 
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Grip Sure ! 





game after game 


ALK about speed with safety on slippery gym 

floors—here is a basketball shoe! Look at those 
patented suction cup soles. Grip sure! Why, you 
are as sure-footed and as fast on Grip Sures 
as a Rocky Mountain goat. In fact the hoofs of 
these ‘“‘speed merchants’’ of the high places are 
suction cupped in the same way as Grip Sures. 


But Grip Sures give you more than speed—more 
than safety—they give you long service. Game 
after game, they stand the burning speed, the twist- 
ing, the jarring stops and turns without a murmur. 


Grip Sures are the shoes you want this fall. Use 
them for basketball, but remember they are equally 
good for other games like handball, squash, boxing, 
fencing, in fact for any kind of gym work. 


When you buy them at your sporting goods dealer 
or shoe store, be sure to ask for them by name and 
be equally certain that you find these two features— 
the suction cup soles and the Top Notch Cross on the 
ankle patches. Then you know you have the finest pair 
of canvas-topped, rubber-soled shoes in the world. 


oe | TRADE MARK 99 
Bed 
REG. U.S. PAT. OFF. 


BEACON FALLS RUBBER SHOE COMPANY 
Makers of Top Notch Rubber Footwear 
Beacon Falls, Connecticut, U.S.A. 


Use indoors for 
tball, hand- 
ball, etc. Outdoors 
for sport, hiking, 
camping, etc. 
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Millions of American women voted for President in 1920 
and are finding timeto take active interest in civic affairs 











The suffrage and the switch 


Woman suffrage made the 
American woman the politi- 
calequalof her man. The lit- 
tle switch which commands 
the great servant Electricity 
is making her workshop the 
equal of her man’s. 


The General Electric 
Company is working 
side by side with 
your local electric 
light and power com- 
pany to help lift 
drudgery from the 
shoulders of women as 
well as of men. 


GENERAL ELECTRIC 








Nowoman should berequired 
to perform by hand domestic 
tasks which can be done by 
small electric motors which 
operate household devices. 








| 








Christmas Dinners 


and 
Winter Relief Work 


among the poor 


The Volunteers of America, 
under the personal supervision 
of General Ballington and Mrs. 
Maud Booth, are conducting 
Rescue Missions; Children’s 
Homes; Rescue Homes; Helping 
Hand Homes for Mothers and 
their babies; Prison work, Relief 
de partments where the sick and 
destitute are given assistance. 

Will you have a part in this 
great work by mailing your 
check today for any amount 
you may desire to contribute? 

Make check payable to the 
Volunteers of America, and 
mail to the Volunteers of Am- 
erica, District Headquarters, 
271 Lenox Ave., New York City. 


‘|| Get FREE HOCKEY RULES with every paie 















\SKATES— That Build Health 


| for Your Boy and Girl 


| Planert’s Northlight Racing and Hockey Skates will 
| make you happy and healthy. These skates have 
| been built for safety—service—and lifetime enjoyment. 
| Nothing but the ae and high- re 
| grade workmanship thruout. They’re 
| the World’s Best. 


New Hockey Feature 
| Our hockey skates are the only skates 
| made having this new patented strap 
| feature, which holds strap at proper 
| angle to give free foot action and 
| gives greater support. Straps easily 
| replaced, 


| Accept no substitutes. If your dealer can’t supply you, 
write us, giving your dealer’s name, 
F. W. PLANERT & SONS 
Builders of Tubular Skates for 25 Years 
939-41 N. Robey St. hicago, 


| PLAN 1 ath a ne bia HTS 
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BETTER SPACE 








Old Idle Five Minutes is the laziest scout 
on record, yet we must confess that in the way 
of speed he put one over on us recently. 

Somehow he learned that this magazine was 
|to be made BIGGER AND BETTER and 
what did he do but come in and grab up a lot 
of valuable space, notwithstanding our efforts 
to keep him confined to two columns. 

However, this is Thanksgiving month and 
we are thankful that old Idle Five Minutes 
didn’t grab the whole magazine. 


Think and Grin Winners 
Milton A. Cannaday, Maryland; Wendell 
Stewart, Colorado; J. Roche, Schenectady, 
N. Y.; Wm. Kupchun, New Hampshire; 
Laurel C. Sanders, Ohio; Howard B. Leonard, 
Georgia. 


ad 
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B-EE-Z-Z-Z- 
Mary had a swarm of bees and they, to save 
their lives, 
Must go wherever Mary goes, 
For Mary has the hives. 


Works Both Ways 
_Funny (to elevator boy): ‘‘ You have plenty 
of chances to raise in this job.” 
Elevator boy: “Yes, but every time I do I 
get called down.” 


Not Satisfied 
Customer: “Why, this watch is always 
slow?” 
Jeweller: “Well, you asked for the latest 
kind, didn’t you?” 


Ground for Complaint 
Tenderfoot: ‘Say, there is sand on the 
bread.” 
Second Class: “Fine, it will keep the butter 
from slipping off.” 
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A-A-A-Choo! 
Tom: “I tore my expensive handkerchief 
yesterday.” 
Sam: “* That must have been an awful blow.” 


Back to the Farm 
Farmer: “‘What’s the matter with you? I 
sent you out to brand the live stock and here 
you come back all blisters?” 
New Help (who came from the city): “Well, 
[I did have some trouble branding the bees.”’ 


Seeing the Home 
John: ‘And after the party I asked her if 
I might see her home.” 
Jeery: ‘‘What did she say?” 
John: ‘She said she’d send me a picture of 
it.” 


Recipe for First-Class Tragedy 

““Take one naturally born, reckless person, 
a few jokes from I. F. M., a springy hammock 
or rocking-chair, interest the person in I. 
F. M.’s pages, place in hammock or chair— 
after four minutes, fifty-nine seconds, remove 
from wreckage, place in black satin-lined box 
and garnish with flowers. 





Edited by Francis J. Rigney 


BOYS’ LIFE 









Bill Ill 
“Where’s Bill Jones?” 
“He’s got a cold, saw him sitting in “Z” row 
last night, in the theater.” 


Why Some Fellows Lose Their Jobs 

Hotel Manager: “‘ Boy, I believe I left my 
umbrella upstairs in my room on the fifteenth 
floor in the corner by my desk. Run up and 
see if it is there, and hurry, for I’ve got to 
catch-a train.” 

The Boy (a few minutes later stepping from 
the elevator): ‘Yes, sir, it’s right there sir, 
just where you said it was!” 


Impossible Feat 
Jim: “Can you stand on your head?” 
Slim: ‘No, it’s too high up!” 


Election Note 
First Class Scout: ‘Barnes was at a dis- 
advantagefin the election.” 
Second Class Scout: “How?” 
First Class Scout: ‘Don’t you know that 
most barns are in the rear.” 


Fast and Fasting 
Willie: ‘‘ Mother, isn’t it lunch time yet?” 
Mother: “No, not for another hour.” 
Willie: “Well, then, my tummy must be 
fast.” 





Cool? —Yes 


Joe: ‘‘Was your brother cool when he met 
the bear?” 

Jim: “Cool! Why he was so cool that his 
teeth chattered.” 


The Survival of the Flittest 

John: ‘‘ Why all the puffing?” 

Smith: ‘I’m all tired out. There was a 
fight out there and I was running to stop it.” 

John: ‘Who was fighting?” 

Smith: ‘ Another fellow and I!” 

Advice 

The science teacher directed: 

“First take hydrogen, then chloroform.” 

Sleepy voice from rear: ‘“‘That’s a good 
idea.” 

How Many Knots? 

Ike: ‘“‘How would you increase the speed of 

a slow boat?” 


Mike: ‘Why, make her fast!’’ 





As a Rule 


Boss (to new help): ‘Here, take this yard 
stick and measure that sidewalk.” : 

New Help (later): It was two hundred and 
twice this stick, twice my two feet, three and 
a half bricks and two straws!” 

Then John Crowned Bill 

Bill: ‘Well, there is one fellow that King 
George has to take off his hat to. 

John: “I don’t believe it.” 

Bill: “‘How about his barber?” 

But He Had It Behind Before 


Jack: “‘ Have you ever had that pain before?” 
Winton: “No; how could I? It’s in my back.’ 
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FOR ALL BOYS 








The Log in Logic 
Braynes: “Why do you pull that heavy 
roller instead of letting your horses pull it?” 
Bonehead: “You see it’s too light for two 
horses and it’s too heavy for one!” 


Now We Know Where We Are 
Traveller: “This train is late, isn’t it?” 
Conductor: “Yes, sir; the train before is 

a bit behind, but it was often behind before 
besides.” 








‘Drawn from actual photograph of ‘student 
doing spare time electrical work 


Learn Electricity 
Make Big Money 


How would you like to earn two or three 
dollars every evening after school and pre- 
pare yourself for a fine big job at the same time? 
Here’s the opportunity of a lifetime for you fellows 
who like Electricity. Begin right now to prepare 
yourself for a regular man’s size job in this fascinat- 
ing field. Your chances for a big success are simply 
wonderful—the pay is big ($70 to $200 a week) and 
advancement comes swift and sure. 


i will Train You at Home 


With my easily learned, sparetime Electrical Course 

I will train you at home like I havetrained hundreds 

of — =e are ney big 

successful men. It willnotinter- | 9 gon What 

fere with your school work and 

you canearnmorethanthesmall | This Boy 
Is Doing 
“Although the 

School term fe com- 





cost of the course doing odd elec- 
trical jobs in your spare time. The 
Course pays foritself. I will show 
you how toget this work and how 
to doit. Some of my boy students 
make $10 to $15 a week this way. 


Tools, Apparatus wba en 





Tiresome 
Driver: “Is my tire flat?” 
Pedestrian: ‘It’s a little flat on the bottom, 
but the rest of it is O. K.” 


A Tip 
When digging the drainage pits, be sure to 
dig a hole to put the dirt in. 


2222222222? 


How can a second-class scout do first-class 
hiking with a tender-foot? 


Some Consolation 


No matter how tough a steak is, you can 
always stick your fork in the gravy. 


A Wise Crack 


Mother: “ James go to the store and get me 
a dozen of the cheapest eggs.” 

James (to the clerk): ‘‘How much are eggs 
a dozen?” 

Clerk: 
cracked.” 


“Forty cents. Thirty-five cents 


? 


James: “Alright, crack me a dozen! 











and Ratio course iit 
you. | 
If it had not been for | | 
Send me the coupon below andI_ | 72g, Course.1. being 
will tell you all about the big out- | have secured my li- | | 
fit of tools, apparatus and instru- | Serre fis town. | | 
ments an a new Radio Course have all the work 11 | 
at lam giving to my students , 
for — a I will send you soar tims work "= 
my big interesting Electrica 
Book and a sample lesson, too— | schol a which 
all Free. You will betickled with | pade# snd brougnt 
the things I will send you Free. which himade (2-65 
Mail the coupon right now. ee * aL 4 
L. L. COOKE, Chief Engineer ROGER 
Chicago Engineering Works 1215 Chestnut St., 
Dept. 338 CHICAGO Greenville, N G: 








Oo 
Dept. 338, 2150 Lawrence Ave., Chicago 
Send me your Free Outfit Offer, your big Electrical 
ical 





Book, Sample Lesson and particulars of r Electri 
Course and Free Radio Course, This will one celigene me 
in any way. 

Name. 

Die incniniiansiisiibiiiiiiiia intact gia 











BE A TAXIDERMIST 


Learn at home by mail to mount and 
stu! game-heads, fish 
. make fine rugs 
! . rfully interesting and 
fascinating. Easily, quickly learned in 
spare time. Save your trophies. Decorate 
our roomand home with finest of art. 
ake taxidermy your ° 





of mouse’ specimens, Tells 
le Vi 

life should ane G0 Sse, hunts, or likes outdoor 
Dame and address. No obligation. 


. Northwestern School of Taxidermy 





On His Head But Not In It 


Absent-minded Professor: ‘‘Have you seen 
my hat anywhere?” 

Pupil: “ You’ve got it on your head, sir!” 

Absent-minded Professor: “Thank you. 
Only for you I should have gone off with- 
out it.’ , 


Taking Chances 
Two scouts deciding their fate: “We'll flip 
up a coin, if it’s heads, we'll go to Montezuma, 
if it’s tails, we’ll go to bed, and if it stands on 
ends we’ll take a cold shower.” 


Try This For a Spell 7 

Can you arrange the letters of the words 
“new door” so that they spell one word? 
What’s that—you can’t? Why, the answer is 
in the question. If you look closely at “new 
door” you will find that with a little shifting, 
the letters can be arranged to spell ‘‘one word”! 


Not an Kneesy Thing to Do 


Jack: ‘I’ve got corns, what can I do to get 
rid of them?” 
Smack: “‘ Let your calves down to eat them.” 








Perhaps Nut 
When in the park, do not kick the little 
squirrels which run up to you. It may be a 
case of mistaken identity. 


Speed 

Tender: “Pat, I bet that I was on a faster 
train than you.” ; 

Second: “I bet you weren’t.” 

Tender: “The train I was on went so fast 
that the telegraph poles looked like a board 
fence.” 

Second: “That’s nothing. I was on a train 
going through the country one time when we 
passed a field of beets, then we passed a field of 
corn, then a field of onions, then a pond of 
water, and we were going so fast it looked like 











vegetable soup.” 
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the famous “ jazzical clown”’ and saxophone wizard, \& 
one of Broadway's brightest stars, and all the 
members of his band, now making a tremendous 


hit in New York in the new show, “Ted Lewis 
Follies,’”” use Conn instruments 


-and here is why the Big Stars 
choose Conn Instruments 


C—- instruments are easier to play, more beautiful in tone and reliable in 
action because they are built by a different process than any other—a proc- 
ess that is not only different but better. Conn owns the patents and therefore 
has the exclusive right to make instruments in this better way. 


There are many improvements and features found only on Conn instruments. This 
is why the big stars choose Conns—not only the stars ‘of popular music, but Sousa 
and other great bandmasters and orchestra conductors. 


Boys, Give Dad This Christmas Tip! 


Wouldn't you like to play the same kind of instrument that Ted Lewis, Sousa and 
other big stars in the music world use? Well, tell Dad about it. Tell him a Conn 
instrument costs no more than others—that it’s so easy to play that practice is 
pleasure and you'll soon be ready to play in the scout band, or the school orchestra. 





There’s Big Money in Music either as a career or a sideline. Many fellows have 
taken themselves through college with their musical ability. Now is the time for 
you to start. 

FREE BOOK. Send a postcard now, mentioning instrument which interests you. 
We'll send a handsome illustrated catalog, describing all models and: giving complete 
information concerning our 

FREE TRIAL; EASY PAYMENTS on any Conn instrument. Remember Conn 
is the only maker of every instrument used in the band. Highest honors at world 
expositions. Dealers and agents everywhere. Factory branches listed below. 


C. G. CONN, Ltd., 1107 CONN BUILDING, ELKHART, INDIANA 


Conn New York Co. Conn Detroit Co. Conn New Orleans Co. Conn Cleveland Co. 
233-5-7 W. 47th St. 2221 Woodward Ave. 317 Baronne St. 1220 Huron Road 
Conn Chicago Co. Conn Seattle Co. Conn Portland Co. Conn Atlanta Co. 

62 E. Van Buren St. 1609 Third Ave. 129 Tenth St. Auburn and Ivy Sts. 








WORLD'S 
LARGEST MANUFACTURERS 
OF HIGH GRADE BAND AND 


, ORCHESTRA INSTRUMENTS 
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In the December Number: 


“His (ift,” by Rudyard Kipling 


A Great Humorous Story 
By the Greatest Writer in English 


Illustrated by Tony Sarg 
The greatest humorous artist in America 





“HIS GIFT” is the story of an English Boy Scout— 

an impossible Boy Scout—a most unnecessary, 

uninformed, unimaginative Boy Scout, lacking in 

” merit, lacking in energy, lacking in all the things 
© He» RUDYARD KIPLING that go to make up a good Boy Scout. 

But at last the spirit moves him. At last he learns to do one highly important 

task supremely well—largely because of his middle name and the fact that he 


makes a friend of a baker. 


“NOW RUNNING IN BOYS’ LIFE 


YOUTH POINTS THE WAY, by DOUGLAS FAIRBANKS 


To be followed by an article on how he keeps himself fit, entitled ‘“‘THE ONLY MEDICINE I EVER TAKE” 


CRAIG KENNEDY, RADIO DETECTIVE, by ARTHUR B. REEVE 
ROPING LIONS IN THE GRAND CANYON, by ZANE GREY 


B e 

















Coming! 


THE JEHAT & 
OF HTOO MAT ; 


by Warren Hastings Miller 








HARI, THE 
JUNGLE LAD 


by Gopal Dhan Mukerji 





; With a trumpet blast of rage he charged 
A n d M a n ¥ (an illustration from ‘‘The Jehat of Htoo Mai’’) 


Others 
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FOR ALL BOYS 


IF you like this 
outline of 
confents 
sign (he 
coupon 








COMING! 


‘‘The Coyote Kid,”’ serial by J. Allan Dunn 
Nlustrated by Remington Schuyler 


‘‘How I Keep Myself Physically Fit’? by Douglas Fairbanks 
‘“‘The Quest of the Golden Cities,’’ serial by Frank R. Knapp 
Mllastrated by Clinton Balmer 


‘“‘Foxy’s Good Turn’’ by George Cawthorne 
t Illustrated by J. St. Amand 
*‘A Perishable Shipment’’ by Leon W. Dean 
Mlustrated by Morgan Stinemetz 
‘‘Training Secrets of Homer Baker”’ 
*‘Kidd in Shoal Waters’’ by Edwin Cole 
Illustrated by John R. Neill 


‘*The Road Runner” by R. Ray Baker 
Illustrated by Remington Schuyler 


‘“‘The Mad Boomer of Melroy’”’ by Merlin Moore Taylor 
Mlustrated by Harry H. A. Burne 


‘“‘Grand Spring Opening”’ by Z. Hartman 
Illustrated by Bert N. Sailg 


‘‘Desert Redemption” by Mortin Parker 
Illustrated by Richard Holberg 


‘“‘The Bronze God’s Judgment”’ by Willis K. Jones 
Illustrated by Sidney Riesenberg 


‘“‘Dan of the Leather Stocking’”’ by Joseph T. Kescel 
Illustrated by Richard Holberg 


*‘Over the Border’’ by Edwin Cole 
illustrated by C. E. Skinner 


‘‘Pancho of the Knife’”’ by Irving Crump 
Illustrated by Harold Anderson 


“Keep Your Nerve and Flying Speed’’ by Thomas Burtis 
‘“‘The Drifting Signal” by Charles Tenney Jackson 


‘‘From the Ground Up”’ 
‘‘The Cat Came Back”’ 
‘*Ashcan Charlie” 
‘“‘Ceesar”’ | 
‘‘The Mysterious Stranger”’ 
‘That Terrible Hickory” 


‘The Flour of Chivalry’’ | 


Three stories written and illustrated by 
Frank J. Rigney 





by Archibald Rutledge, illustrated by Alan 
Foster, George L. Wolf and Enos B. Com- 
stock, respectively 


by Russell Gordon Carter, illustrations by 


‘“‘Christmas a Full Dress’’ A. Conway Peyton 


‘*Scarecrow Island’’ 


DEPARTMENTS 


Dan Beard’s Scouting Section 

National Council News = - - - 7 
Think and Grin - - - : : 
The Radio Tower . - . - 
News Today—History Tomorrow - = = 
Tool Box Notes - 

Camping Department . - * - 
The World Brotherhood of Boys - - = * 
On Nature’s Trail 

Stamps - - - - = - 


By James E. West 

By Frank J. Rigney 

- By Zeh Bouck 
By A. K. W. Mackreth 

- By Handyman 
By L. L. MacDonald 
By E. O’Connor 





Orrin W. Simons 






Just let BOYS’ LIFE help you get / py 
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You Can Have Money, Too! 
Put It in Bank for Education, 
a New Uniform, or Camp Costs 

















Boys’ Life Helps Hundreds 
of its Readers to Get Cash 


What did you do this afternoon? What will you do tonight? 
Will you spend money, or go without or earn some? 


Ever hear about reader Raymond Williams? He makes 
minutes mean money. In one evening he made Soc in ten 
minutes! That’s a nickel a minute! One night meant $1.50. 
Now he knows how to add to his pile any time! 


Bigger Chances Than Ever Now! 
The New Boys’ Life Will Pay Hundreds 


Hundreds of boys will make good money for Christmas and 
other plans, during the next sixty days, by taking advantage 
of the new openings offered by the Bigger, Better BOYS’ 
LIFE. Read the editorial on page 1 and then the big story } 
of the irresistible BOYS’ LIFE that is “Here and Fs 
Coming”—be sure you see every word on the rest / 


; , PA BOYS’ 
of these two pages! / LIFE 


y’ 200 Fifth Ave. 
A New York City 
7“ ( Gentlemen: 


q . ase send me de- 
started right away for liberal cash / tails of the Money Plan 


earnings. Don’t hesitate; other , of BOYS’ LIFE and enroll 
fellows have shown the way. Ya me as a Special Representa- 
Just fill in the coupon Yi tive for Spare Time Service. 
NOW. fi 1 Send me BOYS?’ LIFE for one 
Year. I enclose $2.00. 
Y CHECK ONE OR BOTH OF THE ABOVE 





You Can Do It Too! 


ee 00+ 06 © 6 6 OAD 6-6 0.%)\6 b's 4 0 6d 05000 6 08 
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SUPRE U LI iZER 


tele, 
Organize a 
School Band 


Increase school spirit. Be 













you can m 
the side.  — eee 
easy 


Special Offer 


Free organization charts, 
membershi 


bas iz ousands 
of ben Sand will show you 
how to do ft. All instru- 
ments supplied on special 
easy payment plan— terms 
every boy can afford. 


Booklet 


Just mark X in coupon 











Instrument 
inYourOwn Home 


AtOur Expense 


You may now have any known musical instru- 
ment for a week’s free trial in your own home, 
Play it as much as you wish. See how easy it is to 
learn. There is no obligation to buy — no ex- 
pense for trial. You may return the instrument 
at the end of a week if you decide not to keep it. 


Easy Payments 


If you decide to buy, the Wurlitzer plan makes 
it easy for you to own the instrument you want. 
Payments are conveniently arranged in small 
monthly sums —a few cents aday will pay. 
Special combination offers on complete outfits 
—velvet lined case, all accessories, self-instruc- 
tor, etc.— everything you need at practically 
the cost of the instrument alone. 


‘or Free Catalog 


The greatest musical catalog evcr 
ublished—over 3000 articles—ev ate 
nown instrument described and 

illustrated; many of them shown in 

full colors. Gives you lowest prices 

4 yo plan. 

>e sure tomark X in coupcn if 
you want Free Booklet on how to 
organize a band. 


f The Rudolph Wurlitzer LS Dept. 1148 7 
117, 4th St., Cincianati 29 Se. Wabash Ave, Chicago 

120 W. 42d St., New York 350 Stockton St, San Francisco 
Send me, absolutely free, your new illustrated cata- 
log of musical instruments. Also tell me how I may 
try any instrument in my own home at your expense 
and how the Worlitzer Plan makes it easy for me to 
buy. No obligation. 











NAME. cccccccccccccccccccccccccccccccoccceccces 
BAD ce cccccvcccccccecccccscescesccceccsseces 


NN. :0ct akecanauseensaasiaeeaeacceenae 








TOE ETE ert tT 
(State instrument in which you are interested) oa 
(0 Send me Free Booklet on how to organize a band / 
Copyright 1923, The Rudolph Wurlitzer Ca 








BARGAIN SETS 






Ukrainia 14 different unused Nos. 156-169......... 12: 
Liechtenstein 11 diderent unused Nos. 32-42....... 10¢ 
Epirus 9 different unused Nos. 50-£ -lle 


Approval sheets at one-half atalog prices. 


iT. CARMEL STAMP CO. 
Mt. Carmel, Conn. 





P. O. Box 28 
100 DIFFERENT STAMPS FREE 
To applicants for our Popular Approvals. Postage 


BACHUS STAMP CO. 
147 Danforth Ave. Jersey City, | N. J. 


FRENCH COLONIES FREE 
Nice Set French Colonies including Pictures of Wild 4 ri- 
mals, Native Chiefs, African Scenery, ete. Big Price List 
ot 1000 Genuine Stamp Bargains and copy of our latest 
catalogue of soem Albums, Special Pac kets and Suppli-s, 
all tor 2c post EMPIRE STAMP COMPANY, 344 Lip- 
pincott Street. “Foronto, Canada 
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“TN LOOKING over the stamps of the 
United States one feels the appropriate- 
ness of having a portrait of George Washing- 
ton on one of the earlier issues, the first, if we 
include the 1845 New York 5 cent, black.” 
Mr. Birwood had opened his album to page 
one of the United States, where a fine copy 
of the New York stamp was neatly mounted. 
Bob and Harry were spending a Saturday 
evening at his home to talk over an exhibition 
that was to be given at the Franklin Stamp 
Club and to make selections for their own ex- 
hibits. Bob was arranging an attractive frame 
of Uruguay’s adhesives and Harry’s choice had 
been Panama. 

“With your fine collection to draw on, Mr. 
Birwood, you could show the famous men— 
yes, and one woman, and the historical events 
that have been pictured on our postal labels— 
just one of each.” Bob’s eyes were growing 
brighter and brighter as a full comprehension 
of his idea burst upon him. 

“Fine; fine!”” Mr. Birwood responded, evi- 
dently delighted with the boy’s suggestion. 
“We'll begin with this very stamp and under- 
neath it a few leading facts in the life of the 
father of our country and our first president. 
Who knows what day he was born?” 

“That’s too easy,” Harry cried. “Everyone 
knows that.” 

Mr. Birwood smiled and took a pad of 
paper from the drawer of the desk at his side. 
“Well, then.” He wrote, “born February 22 
1732, took command of the American army in 
1775 and held that office throughout the war 
for liberty, President in 1789-1797, surveyor by 
profession, died December 14, 1790.’ 

“Benjamin Franklin is next,”’ Bob suggested. 
“Wasn’t he born in 1706?” Investigation 
proved this to be the correct date. Other facts 
elicited were, ““Deputy Post Master General 

1742, scientist, diplomat, statesman, printer, 
died in 1790.” His was the first portrait shown 
on the general issue, the 5-cent red-brown, 
1347. 

‘Thomas Jefferson’s face appears on the 
5-cent value of the 1851-56 issue. He was 
born in 1743, was author of the Declaration of 
Independence, third President of the United 
States, and responsible for the decimal system 
in our coinage. Died in 1826.” Bob read 
these facts from the enclyclopedia while Mr. 
Birwood jotted them down. 

Harry meanwhile was searching among the 
J's for Jackson and when Bob had finished was 
ready with the leading facts in the life of ““Old 
Hickory.” “Born in 1767,” he read. “Major 
General in the war of 1812, beat the British at 
New Orleans, President in 1828, 1834, died, 
1843.” 

“Tt is a pity so much has to be left out in 
these interesting lives, but one’s memory may 
easily be refreshed by reference to any good 
history of our country,”’ was Mr. Birwood’s 
comment. “Next, Bob.” 

“The mourning stamp of Lincoln, like the 
one just issued in honor of Harding, is in black. 
Lincoln was born February 12, 1809, sixteenth 
President of the United States, was elected to 
that office, 1860, 1864, held it during the Re- 
bellion, stood for freedom of slaves, assassinated 
April 14, 1865. Portrait appears on 15-cent, 
black, 1862-66 issue.” 

** All honor to him,” 
made the entry. 

It was Harry’s turn now. 
furnishes the next, though 1869 shows the 
landing of Columbus in 1492 on the 15-cent, 
the signing of the Declaration of Independence 
in Philadelphia, July 4, 1776 on the 24-cent, 
also the coat of arms of the Union. Edwin 
Stanten, whose portrait is next to Lincoln’s in 
the 1870-71 set, was born in 1814, Secretary of 
War under Lincoln, justice of the Supreme 
Court only four days before he died in 1569. 
The portrait is shown on the 7-cent vermilion.” 

Then followed first by Harry and then by 
Bob the remaining portraits of the set. 

12-cent, violet, Henry Clay, born 1777, 
author of the Missouri Compromise, was 


Mr. Birwood said as he 


“The 1870 issue 


| Speaker of the House, Secretary of State under 


Adams, died, 1852. 


15-cent, orange, Daniel Webster, born 1782, 
Secretary of State under Harrison, Tyler and 
Fillmore, orator, died, 1850. 

24-cent, purple, Winfield Scott, born 1786, 
Lieutenant Colonel in war of 1812, Com- 
mander-in-Chief of Army during Mexican war, 
died, 1860. 

30-cent, black, Alexander Hamilton, born 

1757, W ashington’ s aid-de-camp in 1777, also 
Secretary of the Treasury, Commander-in- 
Chief of army, killed in duel with Aaron Burr, 
1804. 

go-cent, carmine, Oliver Perry, Commodore 
U.S. N., hero of Battle of Lake Erie, engaged in 
war with Tripoli, died, 1819. 

‘The next addition was in 1875,” Mr. Bir- 
wood announced. ‘Whose turn is it?” 


“Mine,” Bob answered, “and I’ll keep you 
waiting just a minute. Now I have it. 5-cent, 
blue, Zachary Taylor, born 1784, twelfth 


President of the United States, Indian fighter, 
distinguished service in Mexican War, died 
1850.” 

“We are coming along very well, thanks to 
efficient help,” Mr. Birwood said. “Well, 
Harry?” 

“1882 issue, 5-cent, yellow brown,” the lad 
announced. “James Garfield, born, 1831, 
Major General, War of Secession, served in 
Congress, President of the United States, 
assassinated, 1881.” 

The next two selections made by the boys 
was from the 1890-93 issue. 

5-cent, chocolate, Ulysses Grant, born 1822, 
fought in Mexican War, Commander-in-Chief 
in the Civil War, elected President, 1868, 1872, 
died, 1885. 

8-cent, lilac, William Sherman, born, 1820, 
Captain in Mexican War, distinguished service 
during the Civil War, Commander-in-Chief, 
1869, died, 1891. 

“ And now, boys, we come to the first com- 
memorative set of our country. Many a stamp 
collector dates his interest in philately from 
this issue. Dear me, I’m forgetting it was 
thirty years ago. Well, I bought my set at the 
time they first appeared. You of course know 
their purpose was to do honor to Christopher 
Columbus who discovered America in 1492, 
four hundred years before the appearance of 
the stamps. We'll go briefly through the set of 
sixteen varieties and call it an evening—a 
profitable one, Ill say.” 

Encyclopedias, biographies and_ histories 
were referred to and the following simplified 
list was the result. 

1-cent, blue. Columbus looking from the 
deck of his flagship, the Santa Maria, toward 
the newly discovered land. 

2-cent, violet. Columbus landing on one of 
the Bahama Islands named by him San Salva- 
dor; the date, October 12, 1492. 

3-cent, green. The Santa Maria, flagship 
of the fleet of three vessels. 

5-cent, chocolate. Columbus soliciting aid 
from Isabella. 

6-cent, purple. Columbus’s return to Spain 
and his enthusiastic reception at Barcelona. 
With him were six American natives. 

8-cent, magenta. Columbus restored to 
favor after he had been sent back to Spain in 
chains by his jealous foes in America. 

1o-cent, black brown. Columbus presenting 
the six natives to the court of Ferdinand and 
Tsabella. 

15-cent, dark green. Columbus announcing 
his discovery to the Spanish court. 

30-cent, slate blue. Recall of Columbus. 

$1, salmon. Isabella pledging her jewels. 
Irving, in his life of -Columbus, says the Queen 
was spared this sacrifice. Recently discovered 
records have borne him out. 

$2, brown-red. Columbus and his brothers 
sent back to Spain in chains by Bobadilla. 

$3, yellow-green. Columbus describing his 
third voyage. 

$4, crimson lake. 
Queen Isabella. 

$5, black. Profile of Columbus. 

4-cent, blue. Fleet of Columbus. The 


Portraits of Columbus and 


Santa Maria, Pinta and Nina. 
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[No advertisements for this column are accepted unless 
they meet the approval of an expert. Kindly report 
any unsatisfactory service.] 


DON'T COLLECT STAMPS IN THE DARK 


The collector who gets the most for his money buys, sells 
and trades stamps with the Scott Catalogue at his elbow. 


Now on Sale---1924 Edition 
SCOTT'S STANDARD POSTAGE STAMP CATALOGUE 


The Scott Stamp Catalogue illustrates, describes, gives 
date of issue, watermark, perforation, type Of paper, and 
other identifying features of all stamps issued by the vari- 
ous countries of the world, together with price at which 
they may be purchased used or unused. 1500 pages. 
Cloth $1.50 
Cloth with thumb index $2.00 
Shipping weight 2 Ibs., postage extra 

SCOTT STAMP & COIN CO. 
33 West 44th Street New York, N. Y. 








BOYS! f Don’t Miss This! Over $5.00 Actual 

Catalogue Value for 15c 
112 different from Latvia, Ukrainia, Cuba and Venezuela, high 
values, air mail, charity, special delivery stamps, etc., some cat. 
up to 50c each, guaranteed originals, mostly unused. To introduce 
our famous ‘*Peak Quality’ approval sheets we will send THIS 
SPECIAL PACKET AND LARGE PRICE LIST Tu AP- 
PROVA! APPLICANTS FOR ONLY lic. 


Pikes Peak Stamp Co. Getecads Uoslens. Colo. 
NYASSA GIRAFFES 


and packet 52 different scarcestamps, 


FIUME TRIANGLE, 
large $1.00 U. 8. etc. All Only 9c 
to introduce app iy ad 


FENNELL STAMP CO., L, St. Louis, Mo. 














158 ine Foreign St Mexico War 

\ Issues. Venezuela, Salvador and In- 10. 

i dia Service. Guatemala, E: LY * Only c 

Finest Approval Sheets per cent, 

AGENTS WANTED, Big 7 2p. Lists Free. 
We Buy Stamps, Established 29 years. 

Hussman Stamp Co., Dept. 78, St, Louis, Mo, 










70 Different Foreign Stamps from } teal including Africa, Asia, Aus- 
70 Different Foreign Countries tralia, Europe, West Indies 
and our pamphlet, which tells you “How to make your collection 
of stamps properly.” For only 16 cents—A BIG BARGAIN. 
Queen City ae & Coin Company, 
Room 35 604 Race St., Cincinnati, O. 


100 Used Foreign Stamps, 

Stamps F ree all different, free to all send- 

ing for our approval sheets. Postage 2¢. Mention this 

paper. Large album, lic. List of 1000 stamps at '.c 

Loe and 1500 stamps at le each. If possible, send 
names 2 collectors. We buy stamps. 

QUAKER STAMP CO., TOLEDO, OHIO 
50 all different. Africa, Brazil, 


STAM Peru, Cuba, Mexico, co, 
a Som, oe.. anil bum, 10c 
1000 finely mixed, 40c; 50 A. v. S. 25c; 100 
hinges, 10c. Agentswanted. 50 percent. List Free 
buy stamps. C. Stegman, 5951 Cote Brilliante Ave., 
St. Louis Mo 


STAMPS 105 a Egypt, Etc., Stamp Dic- 
tionary, t of 3000 Bargains and 
Coupons, 2c. Stamp ye over 500 illustrations, 
ag names of countries, etc., 3c. Bigger ones 











l4c, 35c, $1.00, $2.25, A. BULLA 

92 id \. RD & CO., 
ihe, Sep Book se of stamps. 446 Tremont St., Dept. ‘a9, 
porters: album manufacturers. Boston, Mass. 





200 OM rcauetaen > 10c 


and price-list to those asking for our 50% discount ap- 
proval sheet. Fine Hinges, 10c per 1000, postpaid. 


| 
| K. C. STAMP CO., Dept. 2, 838 Lee Building, Kansas City, Mo. 





FREE &: Lo og nt from Abyssinia, White Rus- 


1018 Florida Street 


100 DIFFERENT NEW EUROPE FREE 
To approval applicants of our 
Star Net Approvals 


nding 2c for return postage 
H. H. ANVELINK & CO., 2410 Prairie St., Milwaukee, Wis. 
© 8° of beautiful French Colon ta A 
18 varieties showing strang buildings. ‘Deopke, 
—. etc. po ee —_ ween - xing for an Approval 

ection, or varieties Frenc ‘olonies fi 

DGAR STAMP COMPANY a 
310 Joliet Ave. San Antonio, Texas. 


HERE'S A BIG NICKEL’S WORTH 


100stamps, all a — set of unused Neurope, 

and lists. Only to approval applicants 

only. You'll likew« our a sovele ry nia 

1,000 best hinges, 15c. TAMP 
COMPANY, S03 Micepeer Bia Dallas) _t 

I send selec- 


70% DISCOUNT {cms 

sirable stamps on approval at 70 per cent. 

discount from standard catalogue prices, 

Reference required—Boy Scout membership sufficient. 

J. EMORY RENOLL, Dept. K., Hanover, Penna. 
APPROVAL SELECTIONS 


6634 % Discount 
Selections sent on approval of rare and cheap nese - = 
from Catal 


stamps at 
membership su 


©. W. MYERS & C 
oF Calif. 




















Reference req aioe 


D' . Boy Scout 
ficient. J. DB JONG, 516 West leed St., New York, 





40 diff. U.S. Stamps inc. 50c Parcel Post, 25 diff. scarce 
stamps trom Greece, Siam, Poland, Venezuela, ae. (to “total 
cat. value over $1. Go} and 250 hinges, all for 10c and 2c 
postage to sourovral applicants only. 300 aie.  veurope 
cat. over $6 only 35c. 


GATEWAY CITY STAMP CO., Box 165, Stockton, California. 





150 different United States $1.00: 

200 different Foreign 39c.: 100 

different Austrian 19c.: 25 differ- 

eo ry a 2 amen 14c.: approvals on 

MIDWEST STAMP co. Sti E. 2nd St. N., Newton, lowa. 

$3.28 and 250 hinges for— 1 Oc 
Other premium offers Dept. B 


PIONEER STAMP CO. 
734 Prospect Ave., Kansas City, Mo. 
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Read and translate from sight a passage of 
not less than 200 words from a book or news- 
paper in French, German, English, Spanish, 
Italian, or any modern language not native to 
the pupil. 

3. Bird Study: Reduce the number of birds 
to be identified from 50 to 20 birds. 

4. Handicraft: To include the material 
underscored. 

1. Paint a door or piece of furniture. 

2. Whitewash or calsomine a ceiling. 

3. Repair gas or electric fittings, sashcord 
(instead of sash lines), window and door 
fastenings. 

4. Replace gas mantles or electric light 
bulbs, fuse, plugs and washers. 

5. Solder. 

6. Hang pictures and curtains. 

7. Repair window shades (instead of win- 
dow blinds). 

8. Fix curtains, portiére rods, or blind 
fixtures. 

9. Lay carpets and mend clothing and up- 
holstery. 

10. Repair furniture and china. 

11. Sharpen knives. 

12. Repair gates or sagging doors. 

13. Fix screens on windows and doors. 

5. Public Health Requirement No. 1. ‘State 
the chief causes and modes of transmission of 
each of the following diseases: tuberculosis, 
typhoid, malaria, scarlet fever, diphtheria and 
measles.” 

Requirement No. 4. ‘ Describe the method 
used in his community in disposing of garbage 
and sewage and in ensuring a pure water supply.” 


Changes in Second Class Scout 
Requirements 


The first Aid Requirement for Second Class 
Scouts has been changed to read as follows: 

“Elementary First Aid: Should know the 
general directions for first aid, demonstrate 
treatment for fainting, shock, bruises, cuts and 
scratches, burns. how to carry the injured and 
elementary use of the triangle.” 

The First Aid Requirement for First Class 
Scouts was changed to read as follows: 

“Advanced First Aid: Demonstrate meth- 
ods of panic prevention, what to do in case of 
fire, ice, electric and gas accidents; what to do 
in case of mad dog bite. or snake bite. Demon- 
strate the treatment for a fracture, poisoning, 
fainting, apoplexy, heat exhaustion, frost bite 
and freezing; also demonstrate the treatment 
for sunburn, ivy poisoning, bee stings, nose 
bleed, earache, grit or cinder in the eye, 
stomachache, demonstrate artificial respira- 
tion, also bandaging,” 

The whole field of Scouting should be very 
much pleased over these changes because of 
the emphasis placed upon the policy to do 
things rather than merely to know about 
them. 


Divisions of Church Relationships 

The Boy Scouts of America are very defi- 
nitely interested in the religious life of the boys. 
The churches of America have furnished us the 
greatest part of our membership, and we are 
inclined to believe they are going to give us a 
great many more members in the years to come. 
Indeed, the matter was considered so impor- 
tant by the Executive Board that they author- 
ized the creation of a Division of Church 
Relationships within the Department of 
Education, with Mr. Ray O. Wyland in charge 
and Mr. A. I. Hirsch as his assistant. 

Through this Division, special literature for 
helping troops connected with churches can be 
secured. 


Membership Records 


My report to the Executive Board showed 
that as a result of the Round-up we have 
secured 82,914 boys and 21,787 men, a total of 
104,701, giving the Boy Scouts of America a 
total membership of 716,808. 302 Local 
Councils and 5,058 troops earned the Presi- 
dent’s Streamer. If any troops have earned 
this honor and if the award has not been made 
a letter should be written to us at once. We 
have a few streamers left over for those who 
have earned them. The Round-up was 
automatically discontinued with the death of 
President Harding. 


Sea Scouts With a Record 


_ Executive D. T. Jones of South Orange, 
New Jersey, and his Sea Scout troop have made 
an excellent record. This troop known as the 


1923 


Essex Sea Scouts is composed of nineteen boys 
Six have already become Assistant Scout- 
masters, one is an acting Scoutmaster and 
every member is accounted for in some definite 
way on the troop records. All nineteen are 
entering college and two of them earned ap- 
pointments to the United States Naval 
Academy at Annapolis. 

It is to the advantage of every scout to 
maintain his membership record. The example 
that is set by this Essex Sea Scout troop is 
particularly good. It is desirable that every 
Scout should maintain his membership with 
his troop even though he does go away to 
college or if he has to leave school and go to 
work. 


Children’s Book Week 


November 11-17 is Children’s Book Week. 
About six years ago the Library Department 
of the Boy Scouts of America inaugurated this 
interesting movement. The purpose of Chil- 
dren’s Book Week is to give you a chance to 
read more of the kind of stories that you like 
best. The idea is endorsed by the Women’s 
Clubs of the United States, the American Li- 
brary Association and other societies. The 
Boy Scouts of America sends out approved 
reading lists and many suggestions that will be 
interesting to boys can be gained from them. 


Help the Scouts in Japan 


No doubt everyone who has wanted to help 
has been given a chance to do something for the 
sufferers of Japan. Still more can be done, 
however, and I wish to urge every scout to ask 
himself if there is not something more he can 
contribute as his good turn in this appalling 
calamity. The chance is an excellent one to 
show our loyalty and friendship to the Boy 
Scouts of Japan as well as to their stricken 
nation. All scouts should help the Red Cross 
in every way possible—messenger service, dis- 
tribution of literature, the placing of posters 
and other services may be needed by the local 
chapters. 

Mr. Colin H. Livingstone, President of the 
Boy Scouts of America, wrote to President 
Coolidge as follows: 

“The Boy Scouts of America are extremely 
anxious to cooperate with the United States 
Government and the American Red Cross in 
practical service throughout the United States 
in the distribution of circulars and the collec- 
tion of material other than money, and in 
every other way carrying out their program of 
helpfulness . . . and are ready to receive direc- 
tion and instructions on a moment’s notice.” 

In reply President Coolidge wrote as follows: 

“T want to express my sincere appreciation 
of the very generous offer of aid and assistance 
in raising the fund for the alleviation of distress 
in Japan. 

“T have always had a very high opinion of 
the Boy Scouts and of the ideals which they 
set for themselves, and this offer simply con- 
firms and strengthens my feelings. I shall 
take pleasure in bringing your letter to the 
attention of the Red Cross officials.” 


A Boy Scout Scholarship 

Whitman College, of Walla Walla, Washing- 
ton, is offering a scholarship to Boy Scouts of 
Montana, Washington. and Idaho on the 
following conditions: 

1. Eligibility: To be eligible for this contest 
a boy (a) must have been certified by a compe- 
tent Scout authority as having passed all 
requirements for First Class Scout. A boy 
need not be an active scout at the time of 
entering competition, but must some time in 
his life have been certified as a First Class 
Scout; (b) must have adequate high school cre- 
dentials for entrance to Whitman College. 

2. He must take an examination in writing, 
to be prepared by a committee of the Faculty 
of Whitman College and officers of the Blue 
Mountain Council B.S.A. This examination 
must include: (a) questions of a nature to test 
qualities of self-reliance, quick-thinking, gen- 
eral practical information, first-aid, civic 
responsibility heroic example, and geography, 
such as a First Class Scout of good high school 
education might be expected to answer; (b) 
an academic examination of a general nature, 
to include English, mathematics, American 
history, science. ‘This examination will be 
prepared by the Faculty of Whitman College. 

3. A contestant must present credentials 
from his high school principal and local Scout 
Commissioner’setting forth in detail his career 

(Continued on page 57) 





L i y 
Special Hound Brace 


Other Features of the 
Suto Wheel Coaster 
Self-contained, friction- 
reducing roller bearings 
Rubber-tired disc wheels 
(3 largest Auto-Wheels 
equipped with over-size 

tires) 

Also steel-tired disc or wood 
spoke wheels if desired 
All wheels interchangeable 

Hand brake 

Special hub cap and locking 
pin 

Sides mortised as well as 
mai 





Features of the 
Srarto-Cart 


Rubber-tired disc wheels. 

Self-contained roller bear- 
ings. ' 

Same high-grade materia 
sand jt Spo the Auto- 
Wheel Coaster. 


© brother and sister. 
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Sharp turns are easy 


for the Auto-Wheel 


Sharp turns are easy for the Auto-Wheel 
Coaster even with the heaviest load. 

The special hound brace which runs from 
the tongue through the steering pivot to the 
bed of the wagon gives you the supporting 
strength which you need for easy steering. 

This special hound brace is only one of the 
features which make Auto-Wheel Coasters 
sturdy, substantial, and easy tocontrol. Every 
feature appeals to all live boys. 


Auto Wheel 


Coasters and -fiuto-Carts 


Write for catalog which shows all models of 
the Auto-Wheel Coaster and the Auto-Cart, the 
Auto-Wheel’s junior companion for your little 
If you send the names and 
addresses of three local coaster wagon dealers, 
telling which ones sell the Auto-Wheel, we will 
give you a year’s subscription FREE to the 
“Auto-Wheel Spokes-man,” a dandy magazine 
for a boy like you. 


Auto-Wheel Coaster Co., Inc. 
North Tonawanda, N. Y. 




















Does Your Subscription Expire 
Now or Soon? 


Stay in with “Craig Kennedy,” ‘“‘Doug’”’ Fairbanks, Zane Grey, Rudyard Kipling, . 
and all the rest of the “stars” in the coming numbers. 


YOUR BIGGER, BETTER BOYS’ LIFE 


RENEW NOW FOR 















The Speed-King of the hill- 
side—the envy of all eyes— 
the winner of every race, is 
the fellow with the Flexible 
Flyer. 
Graceful, strong, good-look- 
ing—sure, easy steering— 
rooved runners. Get a 
Flexible Flyer for Christmas, 


S. L. ALLEN &CO., Inc. 
Philadelphia 


Look for this trade mark on 
every genuine Flexible Flyer 
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REFLEX 


RADIOPHONES 


VL 180° Varievor pic 
Rheostar and Poternometer 
Type DV-6-A Tube 
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Do You Want These Radio Books? 


So you can tell Dad where he gets 
off this Christmas, tell us which of 
these booklets you want and we will 
send one or all of them to you free. 
Give us, however, this information 
when you write—have you a receiv- 
ing set—if so what make—or did 
you build your own? The booklet 
“De Forest Radio Equipment”’ is 
the complete catalog of De Forest 
sets, audions and parts— honey- 
comb coils, condensers, rheostats, 


DE FOREST RADIO TEL. & TEL. COMPANY 


Dept. BL-3 


Uf Located West of Pennsylvania, 
DE FOREST RADIO TEL. & TEL. COMPANY 


Western Sales Division 
5680 12th St., Detroit, Mich. 


Dept. BL-3 















| 


| 
| 








potentiometers, tube sockets, etc. 
The circular ‘‘What Tubes Shall I 
Use?”’ gives you complete informa- | 
tion on De Forest wet cell and | 
dry cell audions and what tubes 
to use in each De Forest set. You 
will come around to De Forest 
eventually, so you might as well 
get the information now. Always 
remember that you can rely on 
De Forest, the greatest name in 
Radio. 


Jersey City, N. J. 
Address 





Fac 10 to y, on the Ranger Bi- 
cycle you med from 44 es, colors ff 
and s vered free on approval ez- (AM 
praspeouiata 90 Sega’ creo yee f 





Luthy’s Daily Five-Minate 
Basic Physical Exercises $5 
To keep one agile, healthy and young 
The Result of 20 Years Originating and Developing 
The course is brief, thorough, effective and has no 
equal in the whole field of physical culture. 

Book sent prepaid on receipt of price 
CHAS. T. LUTHY 


914 Sanford St. R-9 - Peoria, Ill. 
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RINGS to you the parts 

to build the best radio re- 

ceiver obtainable for twice the 
price. 

DX Stations 1000 miles dis- 
tant have been turned in con- 
sistently. 

Simple blueprints and in- 
structions furnished for assem- 
bly. 

No drilling and no measuring. 


Address communications to 
General Sales Manager. 


Write for literature 
TODAY 


S&W RADIO CO. 


2723 Master St. Phila., Pa. 























Free Radio Catalog 


} 





In such a small space as this it is not possible to 
tell you about our radio parts. We can tell you, 
however, that for nearly a decade we have been 
supplying not only the amateurs, but the leading 
radio and electrical laboratories of the country 
with our equipment. 
Did you ever hear of the General Electric 
Cc Sater, Westinghouse, the Bell Telephone 
Neste mm Union, ‘Harva rd, Yale, ass. 
, the Bureau of Standards? Their 
e eed yt have been consistent users 
y our instruments. 
Let us se a yous copy of our new Free Radio Cat- 
alogue 916 Only a post card to us is necessary. 


GENERAL RADIO CO. 


MASSACHUSETTS AVE. AND WINDSOR ST. 
CAMBRIDGE 339, MASS. 
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By Thomas N. Wrenn 


HE purpose of the aerial, lead in and ground 

of an antenna system is to intercept the 
| electromagnetic waves radiated by the trans- 
| mitting or broadcasting station. When these 
| waves strike the wires of the receiving system, 
|rapidly alternating electric currents are in- 
| duced in it, flowing from the flat top aerial 
through the perpendicular lead down to the 
| ground—and back again. 

These up and down surges of current in the 
antenna system occur with great rapidity and 
are known as radio frequency electrical oscilla- 
tions. The frequency of a given train of oscil- 
lations is not changed by the addition either 
of a condenser or a tuning inductance to a 
receiver. Instead, the addition of these ele- 
ments changes the electrical length of the 
antenna system itself to correspond with the 
fixed given frequency. If the antenna system 
is electrically long (or is made so by adding an 
inductance or a condenser) the system will 
respond to low frequencies (long waves). If 
the antenna system is electrically short, it will 
respond to high frequencies (short waves). 
varying the inductance or capacity or both, the 
antenna system may be made to respond to 
different frequencies or wave lengths. 

In continuous wave transmission by means 


| of which the voice is broadcast, the initial wave 


is of a given amplitude or “height” (Fig. 1) 
i & § . 


Figl - Corlirruous Waves 














meet with disappointment for we hear nothing 
at all. What can be the trouble? 

The answer to this question lies in the simple 
fact that the oscillations in the antenna are 
entirely too rapid to produce any effect upon 
the diaphram of the ear-phone. Before the 
diaphram has a chance to move in one direction 
it is pulled in the opposite direction by the next 
and opposing surge of the current through the 
antenna system. In consequence the diaphram 
does not move at all and, of course, no sound 
is heard. Were the frequencies of the oscilla- 
tions slow enough we could hear something, at 
any rate.’ For example, if the antenna system 
picked up impulses radiated at the rate of only 
60 alternations per second (as in the case of the 
alternations produced by the ordinary 60 cycle 
electric light lines) the diaphram would have an 
opportunity to move in one direction before 
being pushed in the other direction. However, 
as the frequency of radio currents is very high 
we find ourselves faced with a somewhat diffi- 
cult problem, especially perplexing since we 
cannot alter the frequencies by the use of a 
coil or condenser. 

Inasmuch as we cannot slow down the os- 
cillations let us endeavor to find some other 
way—let us try to eliminate all those oscilla- 
tions which are downward and retain all 
those which are “upward.” This is a prac- 
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| but upon speaking into a microphone the am- 


| plitude of this wave train is modulated so as 
|to conform to the wave form of the voice 
(Fig. 2). When such modulated waves reach 
the receiving antenna by way of the ether the 
current voltage produced in the latter varies 
accordingly. 

Given a transmitter radiating such modu- 
lated waves and a receiving antenna of proper 
electrical length for “picking up” these radio 
waves and converting them (by induction) 
into alternating currents of electricity and 
given also the knowledge that an ear-phone is 
capable of transforming electric currents into 
sounds, it would appear that by inserting this 
ear-phone in the receiving antenna we should be 
able to hear the words spoken into the microphone 
at the transmitting station. Such a receiving 
equipment is shown in Fig. 3 

On trying this arrangement, however, we 


tical idea. Not only would such a procedure 
actually cut the number of oscillations in 
two but those which remained would act on 
the diaphram in one direction only. Under 
such circumstances we conclude that the 
phone might vibrate so as to give audible 
sounds. Our idea is illustrated in Fig. 4. 
Note that all the down currents have been 
cut out. Fig. 5 shows what would happen 
in the case of modulated currents so cut in 
two or “rectified.” 

Assuming this idea to be correct the question 
at once arises, “How are we going to cut the 
antenna current in two—how can we eliminate 
the currents flowing in one direction and retain 
those flowing in the opposite direction? How, 
in short, can we change the condition shown ip 
Fig. 2 so we shall have the condition shown in 
Fig. 5? We are “getting in pretty deep”—but 
let us see this thing through. We shall have 
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FOR ALL BOYS 


"We've cut- 
the price 


as the surest 
means of introducing 


Radio Broadcast 


to you 


The coupon below brings you 6 issuesof RADIO 
BROADCAST, regularly $1.50, for $1.00. 
This saves you ‘nearly $.10 on every copy and 
buys you the magazine just when some of the 
biggest features are about to start. Mail the 
coupon today—otherwise you may forget. 
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to, anyway, if we are to realize our first idea of 
voice reception by wireless. 

Since the current of an ordinary dry cell is 
known to flow in one direction only the use of 
such a cell to effect this rectification of the 
antenna currents at once suggests itself. We 
reason that if such a cell is inserted in the 
antenna system then that half of the antenna 
current which flows in the direction of the bat- 
tery current will get through, whereas the other 
half of the antenna current, flowing in the op- 
posite direction, will have to “buck” the bat- 
tery current and will not get through. 

Accordingly we insert a dry cell in the an- 
tenna circuit and hook in the ear-phones as 
shown in Fig. 6. But on listening in we are 

gain disappointed. We hear nothing. After 
repeated experiments, however, we discover 
that a very weak battery of special design 
solves the difficulty for on hooking it into the 
circuit as shown in Fig. 7 we actually hear the 
voice of the operator at the distant transmit- 
ting station. Our theory was correct,and our 
problem is solved. The heavy line in this 
drawing (Fig. 7) shows the course and direction 
of the antenna to ground current or rectified 
current. The other half of the current (ground 
to antenna) is choked off by the one direction 
current and resistance of the electrolytic cell. 
By substituting a crystal of Galena for the 
electrolytic crel or detector, as shown in Fig. 8, 
we find that the antenna current is rectified 
as before while the handling and adjustment of 
the crystal is easier than that of the original 
electrolytic cell. 

But, so far, we are obliged to admit that the 
received signals are very weak. Indeed, when 
using the crystal, we do not seem to get as 
good results as when we used the old form of 
detector—the electrolytic rectifier. Is, or is 
not our receiver operating at the peak of effi- 
ciency? A survey of our electrolytic detector 
hook up shows us that the cell itself is out of 
the direct path of the antenna current. This 
fact gives us a cue. Why not remove the crys- 
tal and the phones as well—both of them— 
from the direct path of the antenna current and 
place them in a local circuit in order to elimi- 
nate all possible resistance from the antenna 
circuit? True, this will “split” the antenna 
current, but it is an idea worth trying. We 
now modify our hook up so that it takes the 
form shown in Fig. 9. On listening-in we find 
that the signals are much louder. Evidently 
the use of a local circuit is of advantage. An 
analysis of this hook up discloses two circuits, 
1, the antenna circuit from A to G, direct 
through the coil L, and 2, the local circuit from 
C, around through the detector and phones and 
back through the coil L. We call the antenna 
circuit the Primary Circuit and the Local cir- 
cuit the Secondary circuit. In our hook up we 
observe also that the coil and the portions of 
lead and ground between X and Y arecommon 
to both primary and secondary circuits. When 
we tune the primary by means of aslider on the 
tuning coil we tune the secondary also. Such 
a hook up is called a single circuit receiver. 
The truth, however, is that it is really a double 
circuit receiver, conductively coupled (con- 
ductively coupled means Fconnected together 

with wires or other conductors). 

In order to secure a more perfect double 
circuit receiver we need only wind a second 
coil of wire similar to the first coil and couple 
the two inductively. (Fig. 10.) In such a 
receiver primary and secondary circuits are 
tuned separately. The current in the local 
or secondary circuit is produced by induction 
varied by tightening or loosening the coupling 
of the two coils Lt and L2—that is by moving 
them close together or further apart. In such 
a circuit the signal strength is slightly weaker 
but much clearer. The looser the coupling the 
clearer but weaker the signals. In Fig. 10 
the sign marked “C” indicates the presence of 
a variable condenser. This condenser is 
desirable as it facilitates tuning the secondary 
circuit to the tuned primary circuit. 

With the advent of the three element vac- 
uum tube we have a much better detector than 


either the crystal or the electrolytic detector. | 


The vacuum tube is not only more sensitive 


than any other form of rectifier but it also | 
actually amplifies the signals before they reach | 


the ear-phones. This is due to the fact that the 
phones are inserted in the plate current, which 
is a separate current and Is relatively large as 
compared to the antenna current. This plate 
current it is which actuates the phones. The 
antenna current simply modulates the plate 
current through the action of the grid circuit. 

The vacuum tube is inserted in the position 
occupied by the crystal detector and the 
proper A and B battery connections are made 
for operating the grid and plate circuits and 
for lighting the filament. 

A simple hook up employing a vacuum tube 
as detector is shown in Fig. 11. This hook up 
is of the non-regenerative type and is given 
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The “A” Battery’s Power in 
Your Radio Receiving Set 


THIS IS NUMBER TWO OF A SERIES 


HE sole purpose of the “‘A” Battery in your Radio Receiving 
Set is to furnish current to heat the filaments of the tubes. 

And this can be done satisfactorily only by an “A” Battery that 
supplies an adequate steady current. 

Anticipating the popularity of the dry cell tube in Radio, and 
realizing that it required a Dry Cell capable of standing up under 
service conditions differing from what dry cells are called upon to 
meet in other fields, the National Carbon Company developed the 
Eveready Radio Dry Cell specifically for this new use. 

A dry cell gives its maximum service only when designed espe- 
cially for the work it is intended to perform. There are for dry cells 
several uses which are so alike that one type of cell serves for all. 
This is the field covered by the ignition or general purpose dry cell. 

The conditions encountered in Radio are different from the con- 
ditions grouped together under the term “general purpose.” And 
while the general purpose dry cell performs well as an “‘A” Battery, 
it was found possible to produce a Dry Cell “A” Battery capable 
of delivering more service on Radio loads. 

Thirty years of dry cell experience and an immense research 
organization resulted in the superior Eveready Radio Dry Cell. 
One of the outstanding features of this special cell is that while it 
will last much longer when used as an “‘A”’ Battery, it is no larger 
than the standard dry cell. 

The increased service life of the Eveready Dry Cell “A” Battery 
greatly offsets the slight increase in cost; so this battery is not only 
the best, but it is the most economical you can buy. ‘‘ The Story of 
Eveready Dry Cell Radio ‘A’ Batteries,’’ which tells how to use Dry 
Cells to the greatest advantage with the various dry cell tubes now 
available, will be sent to you free on request. 

* * * * 


The “A” Battery gives power to your Radio Receiving Set. 
Eveready Batteries—especially made for Radio—serve better, last 
longer, give better results. 


Note: This is number 2 of a series of informa- 
tive advertisements which will appear in this 
magazine. They are designed to help users get 
the most out of their Batteries and their Radio 
Sets. If you have any battery problem, write 
to G. C. Furness, Manager Radio Division, 
National Carbon Co., Inc., 114 Thompson Ave., 
Long Island City, N. Y. 


POWER 
for Your Radio Set 


Eveready Dry Cell Radio “A” Battery 
(No. 7111) 


Directions and wiring diagrams on the jacket tell 
just how to use this battery with the different dry 
cell tubes. 

This special Radio Cell is also available in two 
and four cell multiple batteries for receiving sets 
employing from two to four WD-11 or WD-12 tubes. 


Other Radio Batteries 


Eveready Storage “A” Batteries— best suited for 
filament heating of all Radio Tubes not especially 
designed for dry cells. The quality storage battery 
with the long life plates, $15 to $20. 

Eveready “‘B” Batteries—the life of your Radio. 
Eveready “Three” Battery—3 cells, 3 purposes. 


‘ O. 
mei 


BATTERY 





Manufactured and guaranteed by 
NATIONAL CARBON COMPANY, Inc. 


EVEREADY 





Radio Batteries 


—they last longer 
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simply to illustrate the method of using a 
vacuum tube in lieu ef a crystal. 


The final step in the evolution of the radio “Signal” Wireless 





receiver is seen in the application of the re- Learner Set 
generative principle discovered by Major $3.00 
Armstrong. Such hook-ups together with those ° 


employing radio and audio amplifiers and the Thousands of boys in the Army and 


hetrodyne idea measure the present-day status 
of wireless reception. It will be noted that Navy learned wireless code with this set 


progress has been largely along two broad lines, during the war, becoming expert operators. 
1, Detection or Rectification, and 2, Amplifica- Easy to learn with, because set gives a 
tion. With the change in wave lengths inau-} ¢jear, sharp, high-pitched note resembling 
gurated several months ago the need for se- incoming radio code signals. 

lectivity has been accentuated. Properly, the . 18 , . —-T ’ 
pulsations of the currents even when rectified Set is sturdily built, with iron key, 
are too frequent to be individually’ audible.| watch case buzzer and standard binding 
The phone condenser or the capacity inherent} posts. Metal code chart with each set. 

in the phone leads serve to integrate these. Ask your dealer for Signal R-68 Learner 
rapid pulsations so that the effect of rectifica- Set if he doesn’t handle it, remit $3.00 


tion is substantially that here described. For . ; ‘ ke 
a better understanding of the real action of the | t© US and set will be sent by parcel post, 


phones the reader is referred to the many | Prepaid. 


articles which give a detailed explanation of - ° 
| this subject Signal Electric Mfg. Co. 
1961 Broadway 
Radio Notes Menominee, Mich., U. S. A. 
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Write us 
a post card— 


Address Dept. 8-R 
and we will send you free this 52 page 
catalogue of radio sets and parts. It also 
contains explanation of radio terms, 
map and list of broadcasting stations 
and much radio information, including 
an explanation of successful hook-ups 














Ammeters—The ordinary ammeter for use 
in testing “A” and “B” batteries gives read- 



































and circuits. “wey poets SR eg iat aa 4 
gsinamperes. Forcurrents of low amperage, | 
You will be amazed a at the low prices|| icine a milliammeter is used. Thus the milliam- | Loud 
Ward’s quote. “A complete tube sett meter is employed for measuring the plate | 
having a range of 500 miles and more, currents of vacuum tubes. Both these types | Speaker 
including tubes, head set, batteries, and | of ammeter are useful only in measuring direct Radio Adapter 
antenna equipment, as low as $23.50.” 1 some To. measure pean —— | graphy, Maue vour own hors. Attach 
This catalogue contains everything for the expert and amateur. Complete | ei hot-wire ammeter ’ ‘Soke os nts | {| graph. All can day = ad ng 
sets and every improved part for building sets, all the most up-to-date de- | ary, ously employed in radio, especially for| || Sie adapeer™: Rictcun" one? ecever “ol "aay 
: n e . « rouse) 2 ? & x 
vices—at the "teases ers for ° measuring antenna currents. A flash-light SY eee tae 2m rh | 
uart Radi bulb can be substituted for the hot-wire am- pure gum rubber, Quickly attac 
A ° and Th use. 
o. is headquarters for Radio, selling everything direct meter, provided the current output is heavy Will not amplify or distort. 
Montgomery War . € q ’ 18 , g I . P ae aingié receiver... +++ +3 3 5 
by mail without the usual “Radio-profits.” Why pay higher prices? Ward oon. A . small oenpaes. a> hg For pair of receivers (more than twice the volume)$ | 
: : : : thi H described in this issue, neither flash-lig u Got dealer. If he cannot ly you 
quality is the best and the prices will often save you one-third. Everything ekg hg eh meets gs etl a dt nn tn a Fo 
sold under our Fifty Year Old Guarantee,—Your Money Back if You Are ¢ pean ‘ ba risk. Prompt delivery—postpaid. Also send 
. , ; r since the current is too small to light the flash us name of favorite radio dealer. 
Not Satisfied. Write today for your copy of this complete 52-page Radio Book. an achente the Guenter. TheB Lley Ralston Comp y | 
wisest our 7 bmg ne fag you. Address o ™ w - 1817 So. Michigan Ave., Chicago, Ill. | 














Scout Radio Pamphlet—Attention is di- | —— 
on omery a rected to the fact that the Boy Scouts publish 
a merit badge pamphlet treating of radio, how 


ee ene 1 een eee paratus ad pow ee oe || 2 NEW RADIO BOOKS 


pamphlet is obtainable through the Scout By M. B. SLEEPER 


— — $$ ————— - | organization, 200 Fifth Ave., New York. REFLEX AND RADIO FREQUENCY 


rar Six DX circuits that work. Simple construc- 
HAVE a one-tube regenerative set, using | | tion data with picture wiring diagrams. 


a variometer on the plate circuit. I have RADIO DESIGN AND CONSTRUCTION 


my father interested in my set and he wants 




















distance. He has agreed to help pay for the For the eS tables— 
set which I describe here. ; Hazeltine Neutrodyne Tuned Radio Reflex 
I want to build a five-tube regenerative set, and Duotrol Regenerative Receivers. 
| using my present detector, two stages radio 50c Each — Postpaid 
frequency amplification and two stages audio 
frequency amplification. I have two vari- M. B. SLEEPER, Inc. 
ometers I would like to use in this set. My] | F-88 Park Place New York 





present set uses a vario-coupler and a variable 
condenser for tuning. 


Please send a diagram describing this set. 
About what size panel should this take? I E L E G R A P HY 
Would it be practical to use W.D. 11 tubes in| (Morse and Wireless) and RAILWAY ACCOUNTING taught thor- 
Sa > ? es ae . . ” ‘ oughly. Big salaries; great opportunities. Oldest, largest school. 
this set? Would you advise “shielding” a set | Endorsed by Telegraph, Railway, Radio and Government officials. 
lik hi > 7 id Bi J Expenses low—opportunities to earn large portion. Catalog free. 
ike this?—Cly ashop. DODGE'S INSTITUTE, _ Kirk Street, Valparaiso, Ind. 

















Two stages radio, detector, and two audio mi 
is a hard outfit to make. You might make it 
and obtain fair results, but the chances are it Build this K.D.-10 
would not be what it ought to be. I would ° ° R ° 
advise you to make the “Ideal Set” described Long Distance Radio eceiver 


on page 28 of the July, 1923, number of Boys’ 
Lire. This gives good distance and clarity for only $10 


of tone as well as fair volume. Then, if you ave P 
sICCe: "| is set ¢ =t] < Ave- Amateurs are receiving over 800 miles with these outfits 
succeed with this set and still want a five-tube | rn eee a eee eet Sou can do the same. You 
set you can go ahead. need not shop around. Our ouch i is complete and tnchudess 
- Bait + 6 al? 7 the parts net 8x15 inc nel 7x15 inch, vari- 
7 pe — this ae peg see set | ometers, vario-coupler, theostat, Cockat” binding” posts, 
Wi ¢ 0, sugges ak > automatic connectors, knobs, pointers, heavy wire to 
— not ¢ »s suggest ma ing the Haze tine connecting the units, special insulating varnish and com- 
Neutrodyne four-tube set. A description of plete soldering outtit. With every outfit fe 
is set w ake “h ens 5 J, Christmas Day we will send the best book on radio broad- 
this set would take too much space. The New casting by Arthur H. Lynch, Editor of ‘Radio Broadcast,’ 
York Sun-Globe (Newspaper) of Saturday,| with four fomplete working charts for building yout 
. 3 “ale ae receiver. ‘ells you how to make and operate your se 
July 28, 1923, published a radio supplement put up your aerial properly, protect your set from lightning, 
telling how to make this set. The neutrodyne | take care of your batteries and prolong the life of your 
Se . vacuum tube, wind coils, solder—everything you ought 
1S easy to assemble and tune—easlier than the to know to get the best results. 
set you speak of. If you write the above news- Send Money Order today for om al 
paper you may be able to secure a copy of this «ceeeunpulimrmerrmr fs fare 
supplement for fifteen or twenty cents. : te > 4 1 0 
I think the UV 200 for detector and the UV 


201A for amplifier tubes would give more satis- 


A MONUMENT U SCIENTIFIC RESEARCH 


UNNINGHAM VACUUM TUBES, built by one of the world’s 
largest manufacturers with unlimited resources, are the product of 
years of research and development work by that great scientific 
organization, the Research Laboratory of the General Electric C ompany. 
The development of the special filament used in the two new C: unning- 
ham Tubes, type C-301A and C-299, is truly 
Cunningham RadioTubes % ™Onument a _ scientific skill of that or- 
€-2018-6 Volts 1-4. am ganization and the ability of its engineers. 
Arpliner ‘sé. 86 The outstanding feature of this filament is its 
C-299--3 Volts .06 property of high electron emission at a low tem- 
Dry Battery Det. & =b°R perature. This results ina Vacuum Tube hav- 
as. 6 Yott Gas — ing a greatly increased output, with only a 
tent Dose $5.00 fraction of the filament power consumed by 
Gti "ge CE t+ én Ktinunh 
perry amp; Patent Notice : : Cunning mn 8 are covered by 4 Ampere Filament Current. 
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Special res ts dated 11-7-05, 1-15-07, 2-18- factory results than the WDi1 for detector c 
Standard Silas or "30 ericTimsatal and cxerig Rmen ininvrads commanien M00 Micromhea. and tv 199 for amplifiers. However, the | 4 
latter combination is a good one. The 2 
rheostats for UV 199 should be of 30 ohms re- : 

sistance. For the 201A the rheostats may be 
of 25 ohms resistance. 4 
A properly built set should not require i 

much shielding, though in many particular 

cases shielding is of great value. I prefer 








building without shields; spacing the units , : 
well apart and making all grid leads and other KAY-DEE RADIO SUPPLY CO. 
i} | leads as short and direct as possible. 487-B Fulton St., - - - = Brooklyn, N. Y- 
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shoe. There’s a reason, too, why ||| 
the boys like this sturdy Excelsior ||| 
Medal Elk shoe. It fits so well, feels 
so good and needs no breaking in. 
| Then, the elk uppers are so soft and 
I pliable and wear like iron. Elk shoes 
| always appealed to the boys, but more 
| so now since Excelsior is making — 








over such dressy, stylish,lasts. They’r 

good to look at besides being i 

for kicking footballs, running, = 

camping, etc. 

| If you want style in your next elk shoes 

ask your dealer for this Excelsior 
num ber: 

| S 277—Sizes 9 to 2, Brown (Little Boys) 

$ 271-Sizes 9 to 2, Brown (Little Boys) 

i. S 385—Sizes 1 to 8, Brown (Big Boys) 














DEALERS 


| | Stock this one. It’s a quick seller designed for 
= turnovers. Carried in stock for immediate 
delivery. Write for stock list and prices. 


Write today for this 
little booklet show- 
ing the boy’s most 
popular Fall Styles 
and giving many 
valuable “Hints on 


Football.” 
EXCELSIOR MEDAL SHOES 


For Children. Liule Boys. Big Boys and tung Men/" 
“The Kind the Boys Want" 


MANUFACTURED By’ 


THE EXCELSIOR SHOE CO. 


PORTSMOUTH, OHIO 
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Independent Film Exchange 
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SAN ANTONIO, TEXAS 
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both as a scout and as a student. Credit will 
be given for qualities of leadership manifested 
in both activities. Scout merits and special 
distinctions will be counted as well as school 
honors and distinctions. 

4. The holder of this scholarship to keep it 
for any term must have maintained an average 
grade of eighty for the preceding term.” 


Boy Scout Firemen 


The week from October 7-13 was Fire Pre- 
vention Week. Boy Scouts everywhere took a 
prominent part in the activities, and many 
troops gave special exercises. As Chief Scout 
Executive I had the privilege of delivering an 
address before the National Fire Prevention 
Association Congress, the substance of which 
appears in the November issue of the quarterly 
magazine published by the Association. 

Boy Scout Firemen are entitled to wear a 
five-pointed star as a badge of service. Their 
chief duty is to stop the fire before it happens. 
Safety First in the home. Watch out for hot 
ashes in wooden boxes, waste-paper in the fire- 
place and don’t use kerosene to light the fire. 
In the community watch out for piles of rub- 
bish, blocked exits and encumbered fire 
escapes. Firemanship is an interesting and 
helpful service that should appeal to all boys. 


The ‘Stickers’ Club’’ 


Troop 51 of Salt Lake City, Utah, has a 
“Stickers’ Club.” Only scouts who have 
reached Star Rank are eligible; they must have 
been members of Troop 51 for three months, 
and they may not make application to join, 
but may only be admitted by a unanimous 
vote. One of the requirements for membership 
is real leadership ability. The organization is 
designed for older boys; its present members 
include 18 eagles. 

Troop 51, by the way, is a progressive troop 
in other respects. It has earned and main- 
tained a one-ton Ford truck, and has built a 
cabin in the mountains accommodating 50 boys. 

Every year it earns money to distribute 
Thanksgiving dinners and to put over a party 
costing about $25 at Christmas time to thirty 
orphan boys. This has been largely the work 
of the older boys in the “ Stickers’ Club.” 

Boys’ Lire would like to hear from other 
older boy clubs with similar records. 


The American Legion 

The American Legion, Department of 
Oregon, has passed the following resolution 
endorsing the work of the Boy Scouts of 

erica: 

WHEREAS, the Boy Scout Movement has 
become of national scope and that there are 
Boy Scout troops in the State of Oregon, 
whose sponsors are Posts of the American 
Legion, Department of Oregon, therefore 

BE IT RESOLVED, that the American 
Legion, Department of Oregon, go on record 
as sponsoring the Boy Scouts of America, and 
further. 

BE IT RESOLVED, that the American 
Legion, Department of Oregon, use all its 
efforts in aiding in organizing troops of Boy 
Scouts wherever possible to do so, and further, 

BE IT RESOLVED, that a copy of these 
resolutions be sent to the National Council of 
the Boy Scouts of America, in New York City. 


Scoutmaster Scores High 

A prize of a $200 gold watch and a compli- 
ment to the scout way of doing things were 
the results of the entry of Scoutmaster George 
B. Dunn of Seattle, Washington, in the 
$1,000 Amateur Men Cook’s contest recently 
conducted by the Seattle Times. 

Scoutmaster Dunn, who four years ago when 
he entered Scouting “didn’t know how to boil 
water,” competed in the contest with timber 
cruisers, mountaineers, prospectors, huntsmen, 
fishermen, and other out-of-door men for the 
best camp dinner. His score was 9934 per 
cent. 

The menu consisted of chicken, sweet corn 
and potatoes cooked according to the Hawai- 
ian “Emu” style, which method has been 
carefully retained and taught in scout circles 
everywhere; the second part of the meal, 
apple sauce, biscuits and coffee—was prepared 
by means of a reflector oven. 

As to the winner’s score, two of the judges 
had awarded 100 per cent., while one had 
marked him down to 9924 per cent. And for 
what do you think he was marked off? The 
vigilance of the third judge when his turn came 
to pass the fire, caught sight of a tiny spark not 

(Continued on page 58) 


What Happened to Bill Stevens? 


Bill was mistaken for the coal-man, 
says James Parker 





TO REMIND ‘YOU: 


Bill Stevens, football star, good 
student and all-round good fellow, 
found himself an ‘Outsider’ in 
Dalmar College, because he failed 
to keep clean. Finally something 
happened to change Bill’s future. 
What was it? 





We certainly hope that Bill’s 
intelligent action was rewarded 
by a new popularity. 

And we believe it must have 
been, because when a fellow 
adopts Ivory Soap asa daily aid 
to cleanliness, there is seldom a 
chance for anyone to complain 
about his appearance. 

Ivory is so pleasant to use 
—it lathers so quickly and 
richly, and rinses off so 
promptly, and floats so con- 
veniently—that a bath once a 
day ceases to be a chore and 
becomes a pleasure. 


Next month, watch for Alden 


Here is the prize answer sub- 
mitted by James G. Parker, 
aged 14, of Saskatoon, Sas- 
katchewan: 


With grimy hands and his 
usual unclean appearance,, Bill 
entered a store to make a purchase. 

Betty Sinclair, a dainty, beau- 
tiful young lady at the counter, said 
to him, “You will find the coal- 
chute just around to your left.” 

Poor Bill, by this mistake in iden- 
tity, experienced the rude awaken- 
ing that led to his transformation. 

Entering another store, he asked 
fora good all-purpose soap suitable 
for all his needs, and was handed a 
cake called “‘Ivory.”’ Its individual 
cleanliness appealed to him as no 
other soap ever had, and its use be- 
came a delightful habit for alltime. | Utton’s answer—a Christmas story. 


PROCTER & GAMBLE 


Makers of 


IVORY SOAP 


994% PURE IT FLOATS 


Copyright 1923, by The Procter & Gamble Co., Cincinnati 























Here is something every fellow wants—a complete outfit for whatever 
sport he is most interested in! We cannot picture all the outfits here. 
But you can see them at some store in yourtown. Every article is stamped 
“Reach,” which means it is the best. Five different outfits for baseball 
at different prices. Three for football. If you can’t find them on sale, 
write Dept. 2 for photographs and prices. 


Outfits For: Baseball 
Football 
Tennis 
Basket Ball 
Boxing 
Soccer Ball 
Volley Ball 
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Tulip & Palmer Sts., P —+ Pa. 
Brantford, Ont. 
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QUALITY TOOLS 


| Terms Now Made to Bring These High Class Sets of Tools Within 
| Easy Reach of Every Boy or Man, by our Partial Payment Plan. 





The illustration shows Outfit No. 45, one of our smaller sets of 16 prac- “a2 
tical mechanics’ tools, complete with nicely finished hardwood chest, for _ 











Write for Our Easy Payment Plan 
and Special Catalog No. 250, Describing 


Outfit No. 42—12 tools . . @ $11.00 Outfit No. 53—36 tools @ $48.00 
ni “ 47-21 “ 25.00 255 “ 54—40 “ os tice a 59.00 
= “ 52-24 “ .. 30.00 x “ 55-52 “ -— 80.00 
= “793-36 “ .. 31.50 ” “ 75—52 “ and bench 135.00 


Every Tool Guaranteed Perfect in Material and Workmanship 


HAMMACHER, SCHLEMMER & CO., Inc. 


HARDWARE, TOOLS AND SUPPLIES 
NEW YORK, SINCE 1848 4TH AVE. & 13TH ST. 
































THE 


DAN BEARD OUTDOOR SCHOOL 


and 


History Tell Us Outdoor Boys 
Make the Successful Leaders of Men 


But, most interesting of all right now 
Outdoor Boys Also Have the Most Fun 
Of course you will 
BE WITH US! NEXT SUMMER, Hurrah! 


Use Coupon—Write to 87 Bowne Avenue 
Flushing, L. I. 








DAN BEARD OUTDOOR SCHOOL 
87 Bowne Avenue, Flushing, L. I. 


Please send full information about your Outdoor School and Camp to 














We cannot get’ very far with carpentry if we 
| do not have a work-bench. ~ 
A Folding Work-Bench 


The illustration (Fig. 1) shows a method of 
arranging a substantial work-bench in a “‘den”’ 
or club-room (where every inch of space is 
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valuable) in such a way that it will fold up 
against the wall when not in use. 

The bench, which has two strong front legs, 
is hinged to a pair of strong wooden supports 
attached to the wall. The extra shelf of the 
yench gives additional strength to the structure 
and the arrangement of the hinges makes the 
process of folding up quite simple. 

Hooks and screw-eyes fitted to the supports 
and to the front legs of’ the bench hold the 
arrangement in place when folded. The under- 
neath sides of the two shelves may be used as 
| a notice-board when folded against the wall. 
Some of us may 
| 





not be satisfied to 
just hammer things 
‘ together and may 
want to do some- 
thing more fancy, so 
here is 


A Quickly-Made 
Fretwork Table 

It is not always 
possible to clamp an 
ordinary fretwork 
table to. one of the 
more solidly built 
work-benches. In this case a convenient ar- 
rangement can be fitted up with the aid of 
the vise which is usually to be found attached 
to the work-bench. 

From a suitable piece of wood cut out the 
table-top with the V-shaped notch and semi- 
circle as shown. Now screw a piece of wood at 
right angles to the table-top; this will provide 
a grip for the vise. The method of fitting up 
the table will be readily understood from the 
a ? 
| sketch (Fig. 2). 
| We need drawers for our work-bench? Well, 
}let us get a few empty gasoline cans. Cut 
| away one of the wider sides of each can. Tap 
| down the sharp edges and there we have our 

drawers, handles and all. The frames on which 
the drawers are to slide are simply made of 
one inch square strips of wood put together as 
shown in accompanying sketch (Fig. 3). Paint 





Fig. 2 





BOYS’ LIFE 





By Handyman 


the outside of the drawer to give your bench 
a neat appearance. 
Now while we feel like work here are two 





very useful things tnat can be very easily 
made. The first is 


A Simple Trouser-Press 

To make the trouser-press shown in the 
sketch (Fig. 4), all you require is a few strips 
of light wood (the laths from a venetian blind 
will do excellently for this purpose) and some 
large bulldog clips or spring clothes-pegs. 

From the light wooden strips construct two 
forms, of the shape shown, by tacking the strips 
together. One form is placed on each side of 
the trousers, and the two forms are then held 
together by the clips or pegs. By altering the 


cues 





shape of the forms the press can be made for 
use with scout shorts. 

The second useful article is designed to do 
away with 


“Switchback’’ Hats 


Hats with brims that remind one of a switch- 
back railway look far from smart. A good way 
to keep the brim straight is to place the hat in 
a press, similar to the type shown in the picture 
(Fig. 5). 

Two pieces of thick, flat wood rather larger 
than the brim of the hat are needed to make the 
press. 

A hole is cut in the center of one board large 
enough to allow it 
to be placed over 
the crown of the 
hat. 

The two boards 
can then be tight- 
ened, either by plac- 
ing weights on the 
top board or by: fitting screw-bolts and butter- 
fly nuts to the corners similar to a tennis racket 
press. Speaking of pressing, we had another 
couple of notes ready to go to press, but we 
were pressed for space. 





Fig. 5 








| National Council Official News 
(Concluded from page 57) 











then completely exhausted. “Crime of crimes 
in woodcraft.” 


A Fountain to a Scout’s Memory 
| The memory of Scout Robert Reynolds of 
| Tacoma, Washington, who died about 18 
| months ago, is to be perpetuated by a hand- 
some drinking fountain recently erected at the 
Lowell School by his parents. The bronze 
figure surmounting the shaft depicts a Boy 
Scout on march to typify the spirit that was 
characteristic of the youth. The base and 
| shaft are of New Bedford limestone and the 


| ’ ° 
| fountain bow] of bronze. 


| Two Hundred and Four Scoutmasters 
Study By Mail 
| The Home Study Course in Scoutmaster- 
ship, conducted by the Extension Department 
of Columbia University, under the supervision 
of the Department of Education, Boy Scouts 
of America, has just issued its first report. 
| From September 1, 1922, to September 1, 
1923, 204 Scoutmasters, some commissioners, 
scout executives and other scout leaders 


enrolled for the course. The registrations came 
from every State in the Union, chiefly from 
scoutmasters in small towns where leadership 
training was not available. Among the stu- 
dents enrolled are two in Hawaii, and one each 
in Australia, China and India. 

The course was developed to assist scout- 
masters to solve the various problems of troop 
management—meeting programs, hike and 
camp activities, instructions and tests, patrol 
organization -and the like. The course con- 
sists of a directed study of the handbooks, 
reinforced by additional booklets on the 
technique of Scouting, and focused by personal 
advice of the instructor of the course through 
individual letters. 


Deaf Mute’s Plight ; 
The alertness and prompt action of 15-jnal 
old Scout Glenn Bartcher of Albany, O'gxet- 
were the main factors in the rescue from tpetrel 
ing of a deaf and dumb man bathing 1 ete 
Williamette River. The man was swi 
a short distance from a raft when strickestP. 
cramps. He could make no outcry, by ork 
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FOR ALL BOYS 





The New Gibson Tenor Banjo is featured in 
Bob Miller’s Steamer Idlewild Orchestra 


Play the NEW Mastertone 


The new Gibson Tenor Banjo, preferred by 
players who know, is now being adopted by 
famous dance and recording orchestras be- 
cause of its marvelous tone, “easy playing” 
and absolute dependability. 


All the tang of real banjo tone with 
added musical quality, wonderful carry- 
~2 ing power and vibraney, due to the ex- 
clusive Gibson Rim and Ball Bearing 
Tone Tube construction, the biggest 
improvement ever made in banjos. Gib- 
son Tone Projector \takes place of res- 
onator attachments and gives absolute 
control over tone color ard d ics. 
SCIENTIFICALLY COR: SCALE 
makes easier playing and eliminates 
string breakage. These are but a few of 
the many exclusive Gibson features; 
all the knowledge and experience of the 
world’s leading manufacturers of fret- 
ted instruments has been concentrated 
in making this supreme instrument. 


BASY PAYMENTS onany Gibson 

instrument, including Tenor Banjo, 
Mandolin Banjo, Guitar Banjo, Cello: 
Banjo, Mandolin, Mandola, Mando- 
Cello, Guitar, Harp-Guitar and 
Mando Bass. Send Coupon NOW 

for Free Book and complete in- 
\ eetien, mentioning instru- 
ment, 
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GIBSON MANDOLIN-GUITAR Co. 
1102 Parsons St. Kalamazoo, Mich, 
Please send me complete information about 

~ (Instrument) 
titrate a7 =a 
Street or R. R. 





P. O. — aii 
If interested in becoming a teacher-agent check (_ ) 











‘Here it is: 
Your Official Axe 


THE PLUMB—the Scout Axe approved 


by National Headquarters. Has Plumb 
Take-up Wedge, to keep the handle tight. 
Look for the red handle, the black head and 
the name Plumb. With leather sheath, 
$1.80, at hardware dealers. 


Get this 
All-Work File 
It comes in a sheath, to protect 
the teeth. Carry it with you. 
Sharpens axes, tools, knives, etc. 
Handiest file ever made—two 
files in one, with forged handle. 
Complete with sheath, 35c. (ex- 
cept in Far West). 
FAYETTE R. PLUMB, Inc. 
Philadelphia, U.S. A. 


PLUM 


DOUBLE LIFE 


Mccann “IETS ee meena 
Hammers Hatchets 
Files Sledges Axes 














scout nearby noticed his distress and his 
struggle to keep up. 

The lad at once stroked out to help and, 
getting a hold on the man, started pulling him 
toward shore. The current offered a deadly 
resistance, and in the effort to reach safety 
the man and boy were carried down stream 
fifty feet. The scout gained control of the 
situation and brought the man safely to land. 


Albany’s Generous Donor 


An island in Kinderhook Lake is the latest 
contribution of George C. Hawley of Albany, 
N. Y., to the scout work in that city. The 
new gift comprises about two acres of well- 
wooded land topped by a plateau on which 
there is an old summer residence. 

“The island is located about a half mile 
from the present permanent Scout camp, also 
donated by Mr. Hawley,” states the Albany 
Times-Union. “This camp consists of twenty- 
five acres worth at least $35,000 and buildings 
costing $15,000, all the gift of Mr. Hawley. 
The island is worth $5,000, so that he has given 
to the scouts up to this time about $55,000 in 
property and cash.” 


Out Where the Old Scouts Roamed 


In a picturesque setting among gigantic 
granite rocks near Cheyenne, Wyoming, stands 
an imposing new Boy Scout Lodge, also built 
of granite rock harmonizing with the immense 
pile of boulders towering in the background. 
The lodge, which was constructed at a cost 
of $25,000, is the gift of Harry P. Hynd of 
Cheyenne. It was recently dedicated to the 
Boy Scouts of that city and “‘forever set aside,” 
says the Cheyenne Tribune, ‘for the perpetu- 
ation of sturdy young American manhood.” 
The land has been fenced in, a road con- 
structed to the camp and trails and bridges 
built. The land was donated by the local 
Young Men’s Literary Club. 


The Record Beaters 


When we published in the August issue of 
Boys’ Lire the record of Troop 29 of Toledo, 
Ohio,. we started something! 

Troop 46 of Indianapolis, challenges their 
record and offers this in support of their claim: 

Troop 46 organized June 14, rors. 


winter. They expect to have thirty Eagles 
by that time. 

Troop 7 of El Paso, Texas, submits the 
following: 

7? EUCMENE TOMMOTERD 5.2 os. on 5 5: 33 
First Class SG0GtS. 0. a. . doicac eee. 21 
Eagles since Jan. 1, 1923 (3 in one 

|) anak ree Ee ae ete 5 


Present enrollment including leaders. 76 
Total enrollment since organization. 148 
Merit Badge Seouts below life rank. 23 
ON RE ae ee are 27 
Life and Star Scouts... s00002.. 9 
Present members’ merit badges ...1,140 


The Fourth Annual Meeting of Troop 40’s 
Eagle Scout Association will be held this 


Merit Badges since January 1, 1923. .134 


They have a waiting list of boys who wish 


to join. 


Troop 7 is sponsored by the First Methodist 
Church, of which Rev. Leon H. Sweetland is 


pastor and Leo L. Heisel is Scoutmaster. 





Scout Calendar 


From this date until further 
notice—Energetic cooperation with Amer- 
ican Red Cross for Japanese Relief. 


Throughout this month and all the other 
winter months don’t forget the cross coun- 
try hike, and remember that winter camp- 
ing makes you hardy and happy. 


November 2, Troop'Memorial Meet- 
ings to the late President Harding— 
Or on other date selected by local officials. 
Oiher boys, family friends and public in- 
vited. 

November 11, Armistice Day—At- 
tend church services as troops in uniform. 
Participate in local exercises. 

November 11-17—‘‘Children’s Book 
Week’’—A nation-wide event in the in- 
terest of good reading for youth. Enough! 

November 29, Thanksgiving Day— 
Annual Big Good Turn to the needy and 
helpless. 














| Craig Hennedy, Radio Detective | 
i (Continued from page 13) 
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“Tf we go down there,” Craig said slowly, 
“Vira and whoever is with her are going to 
shut right up.” He looked at the boy. “Ken, 
I’m going to let you play detective. Use 
your eyes and ears, now—not your tongue!” 

Ken turned seriously down the lane and 
we returned to the club. Among a load of 
mail for Craig was a telegram: ‘Your mes- 
sage was good and clear. But why did you 
suddenly stop when you began to tell us your 
own suspicions and clues? 

“P. S. I don’t approve of phonograph 
selections in radio broadcasting anyhow. 
can buy records. 

“K 903—Deer Park, Long Island.” 

















Make Records 
As You Ride 


A Veeder cyclometer makes 
your bike keep track of the 
miles. Watch it register as you 
ride; know how far you go and 
how quick you cover 

tance! Have something to 
show for each trip—your real- 
distance record on a 


CYCLOMETER 


Goes on hub of front wheel; 
the saddle. 


easy 
isters up to 10,000 miles by tenth of a mile— 
repeats. Sold by all dealers, or—send $1.50 to 


E VEEDER MFG. CO.,2ac3'.c 
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“T like your radio fraternity,” I commented. 


“They certainly do take an interest in one 
another and go out of the way toshowit. And 
they’re brutally frank.” 


Easton laughed. “ You should see my mail! 


If they don’t like a thing they almost take it as 
a personal insult.” 


“There’s a catch in it somewhere,” con- 


sidered Craig seriously. ‘What does he mean? 
I didn’t stop. I went right on totheend. And 
the phonograph record. That must have been 
interference!” 


We had scatcely finished lunch at a secluded 


end of the porch when Ken hurried in, hot, 
tired, but with the zeal of one bearing news. 


“Was Vira alone?’”’ demanded Easton. 
“With Glenn at first. They were both so 


anxious they could hardly sit still.” 


“Did you find out what was the matter?” 


asked Craig. 


“T didn’t ask, directly, of course. But I 


asked ’em other questions that might lead to it. 
They told me little boys shouldn’t be so in- 
quisitive. But, say, when I told Vira about 
Dick, she was wild. She cried as if her heart 
would break.” 


“What did you do then, Ken?” Craig 


prompted. 


“T sneaked around back and came into a 


little rear entry where I could hear the voices 
of Vira and Glenn. 
Ruth drive up.” 


Then I heard my sister 


“Ruth!” exclaimed Easton. 
“Yes. They expected her, too.” 
“How do you know that?” 


“Oh, by what they said. ‘Did you get it, 


Ruth?’ they both asked together. ‘Will he 
give it to you?’” 

“Who? What?” asked Kennedy. 

Ken shrugged, disappointed. “I didn’t 


have time to find out. Ruth laughed and said, 
‘Yes.’ When they heard that, Vira and Glenn 
took a few steps, dancing steps, on the floor, 
they were so happy. But they were all broken 
up about Dick. I couldn’t overhear what it was 
Another 
Rae Larue and Jack Curtis 
jumped out and then Ruth and Vira made me 
sick. They shut up like clams, wouldn’t say 


that Ruth came to tell them about. 
car drove up. 


a thing about what I was there to hear.” 
“Ts that all, Ken?” asked Craig. 
“Well, they all seemed uncomfortable there. 

I heard Rae say to Ruth that she liked the tea 

room because it was so quiet—no reporters, no 

photographers, no Uncle Craig to ask ques- 
tions! They seemed glad, too, that there was 

a wireless. I saw Jack Curtis draw a curtain in 

front of a very complete set, with the loud 

speaker. He adiusted and tuned and twirled 
knobs, watching the dials and indicators until 
at last he had it. He seemed just to be 
seeing if it was working. Anyhow it was 

right after that they saw me listening—and I 

beat it.” 

“You did mighty well, Ken,” encouraged 
Craig, then to us he added: “These dance 
places, cabarets, roadhouses have given a new 
twist to the case.” 

A boy appeared with an anonymous tele- 
gram from someone on a cruiser, or other 
motor-boat with a wireless, cruising along the 
north shore. 

The burden of his message was that he had 
seen a boat answering the description of the 
Scooter putting into the harbor west of 
Eaton’s Light, headed toward the “ Binnacle,” 
an inn on the shore of the inner harbor. 

Craig decided to investigate this tip. 

The Binnacle down along the shore was a 
queer old roadhouse furnished like a huge cabin 
to suggest an old clipper ship. Outside it dis- 
played. the usual sign: “Radio Concerts 
Daily.” There was wireless at the Binnacle 
and broadcasted music. An orchestra in New 
York was broadcasting. 

“There are other harbors inside those two 
headlands, you know,” urged Easton, “one to 
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A“Pinning Hold’ that Makes 
an Opponent Helpless 


This is one of the greatest of all holds practi 

wrestling. You have your opponent’s a gh 

a our — Gans ne | his left arm barred 
scissor x ¥ 

hold for self defense, where yoo mient wien © 

your man under control for some time. 


Wrestling Secrets 


revealed by Champions 
Frank Gotch & Farmer Burns 


HIS picture illustrates only one of 

thousands of wrestling holds which 

vary from simple grips to the 
deadly strangle hold. How would you 
like to know them all? 


Think of learning them from two champions, 
This is precisely what you can do. The regular 
holds—the blocks and breaks for them—many 
secret tricks, never revealed before—all these 
you may master absolutely. 


Wrestling is exceptionally fine 
Bo Ss @ exercise for a normal boy of nor- 
® mal health; but a boy should 
always know that his health is normal ‘ore he 
undertakes any such heavy exercise as wrestling, 
running races, football, or the like—Boys, you 
need exercise and you want it. You want to be 
good baseball players, good wrestlers, good in all 
the manly sports. Speak to your parents and 
urge them to have your family physician examine 
your heart and your lungs and your kidneys; at 
least that much, before you go into sports that 
tax your full strength. And remember, that 
wrestling is a vigorous sport, and we want onlya 
perfectly healthy, normal boy to write for this free 
book on wrestling. 


Be an Expert Wrestler 


Become an expert wrest- 
ler through a wonderful 
course of lectures and 
photographs for home 
study prepared by two of 
the greatest champions 
who ever lived—FRANK 
GOTCH and FARMER 
BURN: 





Farmer Burns, the 

father of scientific 
wrestling,” knows more 
about wrestling than any 
man alive. He has 
trained seven champions 
—among them the t 
world’s champion, Frank 
Gotch. ese men will 
train you speedily to be- 
come a great athlete, a 


wrestler, and a man! 


Vigor! 
Endurance! 
Bravery! 


Wrestling is a wonderful 
sport, a wonderful means 
of self-defense and more. 
It isthe greatest mind and ; 
ape Ae np - theworld. | : j 

reeds quickness,vigor, , 
endurance, bravery, ali im re, cleat photowrapbs 
the manly qualities that which accompany every 
men defer to and women SitherFrankGotchorFarm- 
admire. Itdevelopsevery ¢f Burns qh 
muscle in your body. It {ng absolute accuracy. 

es you poise. You can vy ge 

y the foundation for a vigorous, successful, 

self-reliant manhood, if you start now to learn 
to wrestle. Do not put it off, Begin today. 


Send Cou ee 


n for ¢ Farmer 


FREE Book! ¢ ites" 
Exchange Bidg. 


The first is tosend the coupon P 
4 = 
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At the exhibit of THE BOYVILLE RAIL- 
ROAD at the Kansas State Fair, Hutchin- 
son, two thousand children rode on it daily. 
Even fathers and mothers have joined in the 
fun. 







Put one in your backyard or on a vacant 
lot. Build your track, trestle, grades, tunnels, 
signals—invite i in your friends and have the 
time of your lives. Or, if you wish, you can 

charge one cent a ride and make a bunch of 

money with it. 


y Miniature 


BOY VILLE RAILROAD 


The Biggest Fun Making Hit of the Year 


‘Boyville Railroad” is the talk of this whole country. Four of 


Today the ‘ 
you can ride in these big, roomy, comfortable cars—cars built for hardest usage 


with flanged steel wheels, steel axles, brake and coupler. Built in two styles 


both winners. 


Use it every day of the year, summer and winter. If it snows, put on a) 
snow plow and watch the snow fly. More fun than anything you have 
ever seen. You won’t be satisfied until you have one of your own. W 
are making a special price to first buyers in each town. Be the first in 
your town. Write for folder and prices—today. Costs less than a bicycle 
and ten times the fun. 


THE MAHLON L. ELY CO. 
RAILROAD DEPARTMENT 
Hutchinson, Kansas 











Official Ulster 
Boy Scout Knives 


Approved and Licensed by , 
Boy Scouts of America 


Large Size 
47553 L 5 


$1.50 
Medium Size 
47488 L 5 
$1.50 
Special Two 
Blade Knife 
243 L5 


$1.00 





The construction of Ulster pocket knives is thorough and 
durable and will meet the most exacting requirements of Scout 
work. Every Official Scout Knife bearing the ULSTER 
Brand is guaranteed to equal the tested standard submitted 
and approved by the U. S. Government Bureau of Standards. 


Have your Scout Equipment complete with an OFFI- 
CIAL ULSTER SCOUT KNIFE. 


large and medium. Have spear blade, can 


Two sizes, 
screw driver, and leather punch. 


opener, bottle cap opener, 
Finest quality steel, highly tempered, keenly edged. 
“Be Prepared” emblem embossed in shield, Official Etch- 
ing on the blade, Ulster Knife Co. on tangs of blade. 











Manufactured by 


DWIGHT DIVINE & SONS 


ULSTER KNIFE CO., trade Mark 
ELLENVILLE, N. Y., U.S. A. 








| Easton, before we have fifteen men on a couple 


| 
| 


the west, Lloyd’s, and Duck Harbor to the 
east.” 

Suddenly, through the windows, the orches- 
tra in New York seemed interrupted tous .. . 
Bizz-zz . . . Buzz-zz-zz... 

\ shade of annoyance passed over Easton’s 
face. Bz-z-z .. . dot—dash—dot—dot—dash. 
Easton scowled intently. By habit he was 
reading the Morse. 





“Did you get that?” he exclaimed. 

Kennedy nodded. “Yes. . . . Paging Miss 
Vira Gerard. . . . Meet me at the Binnacle 
| to-night in the Radio Room. . . . No name.”’ 
| The dots and dashes ceased. B-zzzzzzz. . . 








|buzz ... buzz... The orchestra was on 
again. 
“The radio room, eh?” muttered Craig. | 


“Let’s look about.” 

Casually, like ordinary curiosity seekers, | 
Kennedy and the rest of us mounted some | 
steps to the second floor. Down the hall 
through a door ajar we could see a deserted | 
yrivate dining room. Kennedy walked in. | 

As he looked about as interested as if he | 
planned to give a banquet there, Craig opened | 
a cedar chest between two closet doors. He | 
beckoned to Easton. 

“A radio frequency amplifier,” exclaimed | 
Easton, “all wired up, too!” 

Craig hastily closed the chest upon the com- 
plete paraphernalia, thought a moment, then 
stood up on the chest, running his finger along 
the picture moulding that circuited the room. 
He blew the dust from his fingers and wiped 
them on his handkerchief. 

“About forty feet of wire placed behind the 
picture moulding about the room where it’s 





la cedar chest where no one can see it. 
} Humph!” 


We | the roll of film into his pocket and the box back 


| could be seen. 


| sailor ashore. 


lout of sight. The receiving outfit in 


In his interest Easton took another look in 
the chest. “Here’s a camera,” he whispered. 
Kennedy turned it up. The number “5” 
showed. Deftly Craig unloaded it and dropped 


in the chest. 

“That’s all very interesting,” he remarked 
| under his voice, “‘and there’s something mighty 
mysterious about this place and that hidden 
|radio set, but just shut up that chest again, 


” 


of dead men’s chests!” 

From the radio room a splendid view of the 
bay, through the headlands and out into the 
Sound, could be had. Ken was looking out of 
|the window. Only the harbor in front of us 
The two harbors on either side 
were across necks of land with hills. 

Ken was thinking only of Dick. “Uncle 
Craig!”’ he suddenly exclaimed in an excited 
whisper. “There’s a yacht tender—coming 
up to the dock! It looks familiar, like the 
tender the ‘Scooter’ carried. It is, too. Two 
sailors in it, one at the engine, the other at the 
wheel—and a boy with them! I'll bet—it’s 
Dick! They’re taking him ashore!” 

Just for a fraction of an instant Kennedy 
looked. What were they doing that for? Was 
the chase on water getting too hot? Had it 
been to throw us off? 

“Hurry!” he ordered. “Let’s get down 
there to that dock—not along the road; they’ll 
see us. Take it along that path in the shrub- 
bery. We'll get them!” 

Quickly and unobserved we got out of the 
Binnacle, crept down the path to cut them off, 
get Dick. 

They had come just up to the dock. One 
sailor was on the float, the other still at the 
engine. There was a shout and an oath from 
the men, hardened, husky old salts. 

Dick had leaped overboard the moment their 
attention was relaxed in docking the tender! 

We stopped short, watching Dick as he 
struck out diagonally down toward the shore. 
Dick was a good swimmer, too. Hand over 
hand he was making a swift crawl for it. 

The sailor on the dock started down to the 
shore while the man in the tender spun his 
engine and shot out to intercept Dick or at 
least cut him off and force him to land. 

Instead of down the dock we turned along 
the sea wall bulkhead from which the dock 
jutted out, keeping between the boy and the 


The tender put in, beached, and the other 
sailor leaped out just as the boy, wet and be- 
draggled, struggled up the sand. 

“Dick! Oh, Dick!” called Ken. 

But Dick had time for no more than to see 
and hear. The sailor was too close to him. He 
started to run in the only direction possible, 
away from us. 

Easton turned to grapple the man from the 
dock, who was pursuing. It had been three of 
us to two of them. Now as Craig and I pressed 
on after the sailor and Dick, it was two to one. 
| It looked easy. 

A shot whizzed over our heads, another 
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n the shore from the dock, came the sudden 


“The gray racer!” gasped Ken, as we ran. 
gray , 


! 
| 0 
| hum and roar of a motor, cut-out open. 


| 
| 
| 
| 


It stopped, engine still turning over. Other 
shots fell about us, but wide. I took one hasty 
look over my shoulder as we ran. Two strong- 
arm men had leaped out of the racer. I 
thought. Now it was four to three, just a bit 
against us. I prayed that they had emptied 
their guns, but they were too careful for that. 

An instant and the two thugs had toppled 


| Easton overboard in the water at the sea wall 


| exhausted in his wet clothes. 


as the sailor released himself. It was now four 
of them against two of us, not counting Ken. 

Fearless of shots Kennedy pressed on and | 
followed. 

Suddenly there was what sounded like a 
volley back of us. I turned. It was the gray 
racer, back-firing. 

Off the road it swooped, careening madly 
over the sand, until it bit on the hard sand 
where the tide had left it wet. Then with 
rapidly gathering speed it bore down at terrific 
racing pace. Kennedy stopped short, drew his 
automatic and I did the same. 

I think we got one of them in the arm, but 
unfortunately it wasn’t the driver. On he sped 
past. I turned toward the sailor ahead with my 
last shot. He had caught up with Dick running 
As I raised my 


| gat, he swung the boy about as a shield between 


him and me. I moved my arm and sent the 


| bullet crashing after the racer endeavoring to 


puncture a rear tire. The bullet caromed off 


| the gray body as it sped on. 


Slowing ‘up an instant the gray car picked 
up the sailor with Dick pinioned to him, then 


| with gathering speed made for a point where 





the road again approached the beach. 
_ I turned with Craig and ran back, but only 
in time to see the other sailor shoving off the 


feet out to sea. 


“TPHAT Radio Room is some kind of den 
‘*“ with all that secret installation—for 


somebody,” remarked Kennedy. 
| Who is it?” asked Easton, drying out in the | 


sun. “We'd better go up and find out.” 

Kennedy shook his head. ‘They wouldn’t 
tell. And they would tip off the gang. We’d 
get nothing. No. We’ve just simply got to 
hear what is said in this Radio Room to-night 
at the Binnacle.” 

“How?” Ken asked it eagerly. I think he 
hoped that Craig would detail him for more 
detective work. 

“My wireless dictograph!” exclaimed Eas- 
ton. “Can’t we use that?” 

“Your wireless dictograph?” repeated Craig. 
“Bully! Just the thing. We can’t be there. 
There’s no place to which we could string a 
dictograph wire without being seen, either. 
Where is the little mechanical eavesdropper?”’ 

“In my laboratory.” Easton’s face fell. 

But Craig looked at his watch. It took only 
an instant for him to calculate that there was 
still time to install it. We were soon on the 
way back to Nonowantuc. 

Easton Evans had done some remarkable 
things with wireless and he had a wonderful 
equipment in his boathouse-laboratory. But 
all the equipment ir. the world would not have 
availed him without the hard work he had 
done, the study, and that spark of inventive 
genius inherited from his famous father. 

“So this is the latest form of the Evans 
Wireless Dictograph?” complimented Craig, 
picking up the familiar little round black vul- 
canized transmitter of the dictograph like 
that which he had used so many times before 
on wired machines, “Did you find that my 
last suggestion about the hook-up worked 
better, Easton?” 

“Much better.” Easton was packing the 
parts as he hastily enumerated them, his send- 
ing set, batteries, coils of wire, small portable 
antenna. The receiving set he left in the labor- 
atory. 

Up the road on the way back, passing the 
Club, we met Professor Vario going in the 
other direction. He waved. 

“T was coming down to see you, Evans,” he 
explained as we pulled up a moment. “I had 
a new device of my own I wanted to show you. 
But, of course, if you’re going somewhere . . . ” 

“Yes,” replied Easton. “I would have liked 
to see it. What is it?” 

“Well, you know so many amateurs have 
difficulty in finding the wave’ length of the 
broadcasting stations,” returned Vario hur- 
riedly, with the pride of an inventor himself, 
“that I have concluded that some simple 
method of tuning and calibrating the set would 
clear things up, especially for those who are 
some distance away from the sending stations. 
They have weak signals to begin with and must 
listen in on very nearly the proper tune if they 
are to get any signals at all.” 

“T see,” nodded Easton, interested but anx- 
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| ious to get along. 
| meter is needed, eh? 
radio like a pitch pipe for a piano tuner.” 





“For that purpose a wave 
It’s something for the 


“Exactly. Mine is simply a calibrated 
oscillating circuit and is one of the simplest 
circuits to build. 

“T’ll be glad to show it to you, Evans, some 
other time when you have leisure.” 

“And I want toseeit, too. Solong.” Aswe 
sped along back toward the Binnacle, Easton 
added, “I didn’t want to offend him. Vario’s 
the best radio trouble-finder in the world. If 
there’s anything wrong, he’ll set it right.” 

With his usual assurance, Craig sought out 
the manager of the roadhouse and in a few con- 
fident words informed him that he was a repre- 
sentative of the Board of Underwriters come to 
look over the radio installation as it affected 
the insurance of the inn to see whether it con- 
formed to the regulations and if any changes 
were necessary to make it do so. 

So we got on the flat part of the roof of the 


| Binnacle to make an inspection of the aerial, 


the ground, lightning switch and so on. 
“Now, we'll have to work quick,” urged Craig. 
Already he had selected and carried up to 
the roof the apparatus. First he fished with 
a line down the chimney until he located which 
flue it was that went down to the Radio Room 
below. Then, dangling down, he lowered the 
dictograph transmitter until it must have hung 
about a foot from the floor of the hearth back 
of an iron grill-work which I now recalled under 


| the mantel of the old-fashioned room below. 





Meanwhile on the flat roof, er had been 
busy placing the sending set. 

We pulled up again near the Club. There 
was a message there from Ken’s mother inquir- 
ing about him. 

“Walter, I think you’d better take Ken 
to her in the car,” decided Craig. “I have 
a few things to do. I'll see you at our rooms. 
And you, Easton?” 

“T think I’d better go make sure that the 
receiving end of that dictograph in the labora- 
tory will work right for to-night.” 

Ken was loathe to leave. “I wonder where 
Dick is,” he repeated sadly. ‘‘Where’s the 
gray racer?” 

“Well,” reassured Craig, “wherever Dick is, 
it is not where the gray racer is. Of that you 
may be pretty sure.” 

“But they carried him off in it, Uncle Craig.” 

“And we saw them. Yes. That’s just why 
Dick is probably not with the racer yet. Think 
a moment, Ken. They knew we knew he was 
on that boat. 
planned to transfer him to land. Now it is 
reversed. It wouldn’t surprise me if he was 
back on that boat, now.” 

“But how could they get hold of the boat?” 

“How? The racer had a wireless field out- 
fit. The boat has its wireless, has it not?” 

It was some time before I rejoined Kennedy 
at the Country Club. Then I found that he 
had been developing the roll of film from the 
camera at the Binnacle. 

“What do you see there?” he asked, holding 
up the strip. 


I turned toward the light and looked care- | 


fully. “A boat. Looks like one of those scout 
patrols built for the Government during the 
war. Why! It must be this ‘Scooter’!” 

Craig smiled. “This camera was auto- 
graphic, by the way. The name is written 
under it, and the date.” 

“But by whom? Whose writing is it?” 

““That’s something to find out later. Never 
mind it now. What is that shore line, do you 
think? Do you recognize it? Take my mag- 
nifying glass.” 

I studied it intently a few minutes. “It 
looks like the shore there at the Binnacle.” 

“That’s what I thought. I wanted your 
opinion. Now look at the next, with the same 
shore line.” 

“Why, that’s Ruth, Vira, Glenn!” I ex- 
claimed. 

“And that other girl is Rae Larue. That 
fellow back of them is Jack Curtis. I’m going 
to keep these very carefully—that boat, the 
shore, the young folks—and the handwriting.” 

Kennedy said no more and we kept rather 
quiet until evening when Craig and L rejoined 
Easton at his laboratory. 

Carefully and deftly Easton had begun to 
tune up his wireless dictograph. He had it 
arranged so that two or even more could listen 
in, mindful of the legal requirements for evi- 
dence that must be corroborated. 

It was rather difficult at first to get the fine 
adjustment but at last he got it. He looked 
over at Kennedy and smiled. “Get that?” 
Craig nodded, and Easton adjusted again. 

Weall listened for several minutes. Then, at 


last, we could hear a noise like footsteps. Eas- 
ton smiledquietly. The dictograph was working! 

Through the high resistance phones of the 
headpiece we now heard voices almost as if 
from the old-time phonograph. 


We strained 





So what did they do? They | 
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NORTHLAND SKI MFG. CO. 
1 Merriam Park, St. Paul, Minn. 


New Easy Way es 
CARTOONING & 


You can now quickly learn to 
make comics, sport coeseane, 
animated and serious cartoo; 
ete. Cartooning is lots of fun—~and fun 
that pays big money! Learn cartoon- 
ing at home in spare time this amaz- 
ingly easy way. 

Send for Free Book 

Mail postcard or oy today for Free 
Book on Cartooning. It tells all about 
this easy method perfected by one of 
America’s most successful cartoonists— 
also is filled with interesting facts about 
eartooning. Mail card TODAY! Give 
Age Yu 16 years. 















Washington School of Cartooning 
Room 5611, 1113 15th St. N.W. Washington, D. C. 
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FOR ALL THE FAMILY 
It’s Different — Play It and See. 


Game Board n bound in black 
8 beautiful colors wit — ith ships, ships. pirates: 
ain of Robert 
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DEALERS WANTE 
| GEM PUB. CO. Suite 41313 Engineers Bids. CLEVELAND, 0. ) 
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FOR ALL BOYS : 


A REAL BOY’S 
XMAS PRESENT 


The Baseball Magazine 


FOR ONE YEAR 
—And— 
The book he has always wanted 


The Baseball Cyclopedia 
Both for $2.00 


The regular subscription price of 
The Baseball Magazine 


If he is Your Boy and a Real Boy 


he loves Baseball and Baseball will make a 
man of him. 


The Baseball Magazine 


has been the authoritative publication of Base- 
ball for 15 years. 


The Baseball Cyclopedia 


is a History, a Record Book and a Baseball 
Digest all in one, containing every important 
record and incident for the past 30 years. 

SON :—Tell “Father” you are a real boy 
and for .him to fill out the coupon for your 
Xmas present. 

FATHER:—Show your son he has a real 
Father by doing as he requests. 





-=======-=-COQUPON----=-=-=-- 
Baseball Magazine Co. 
70 Fifth Ave., New York City 
Gentlemen: Enclosed find $2.00 (foreign $2.50) 
for a year’s subscription to Baseball Magazine, start- 
ing with.. ‘i issue, and send me 
absolutely FREE a copy of the Baseball Cyclopedia. 














YOU CAN PLAY THESE 
IMMEDIATELY! 


A Remarkable Bargain for Lovers of Music 
Here’s your chance to own a musical 
instrument you can really play. No 
lessons necessary; anyone can 
play at once and become pop- 
ular at parties and dances. 
i 










to panteene Gsnneeren fo the 

uropean invention. A sen- 

gation as muerte, reed SEND 
sell .33. you like 

Jazz? Then send for this hand- Money 





Plays real music 





ACT and foreign orders. 
Now! 


Money 
Back 
if Not 
Satisfied 


THE BENSHRAGO STUDIOS 
212 Fifth Avenue, New York 











‘Keep Up With 
CRAIG KENNEDY! 


Can you guess what the famous 
detective does next month? Dope 
it out—ask the fellows and 


Be Sure to Renew 


If your subscription for the Bigger, 
Better BOYS’ LIFE expires soon, 
better renew at once! You don’t 
want to miss what’s here and coming. 
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our attention to recognize them. None of us 
did so and I doubt if Ken could have helped us 
in that either. 

They were men’s voices, men of a low cun- 
ning apparently, a breed of crooks used by 
clever criminals who plan and plot and leave 
the dirty work to such dapper gun-men. 

“Did you see the boy yet?” 

I started at the words. Did they mean Dick? 

“No,” came the other voice. “I’m going to 
see him later, at the house. I guess he’s got 
the info, all right.” 

It couldn’t have been Dick, then. Were we 
going to hear the plans for another robbery? 

“What’s it to be? Another dance, a little 
porch'climbing, a second-story job, what? That 
last shindig had a kick in it!” 

“Naw. The next place is closed up. Ought 
to be quiet.” 

“Say, bo, are they sure of this kid that’s the 
gay cat for us?” There was just a trace of 
anxiety in the tone. 

“Yeh—the Chief has him right, see? He’ll 
eat out of his hand. And that kid knows all 
the rich guys out here, what they have, where 
they keep it, what their habits are, everything. 
Say, he is a dozen gossipy old maids rolled into 
one boy—better than a sewing circle. Funny 
part is, he’s welcome in all their houses. Most 
of them never know how soon they might need 
favors from his father!” 

“His old man’s a banker, ain’t he?” 

“Sure; and a sporty one, too. Did you know 
what the Chief has found out?” 

“Naw. What?” 

“They’re using wireless to track that Gerard 
kid who saw this young Hank signaling to the 
Scooter. The darn kid read the signals, knew 
thewholebusiness. It’s a good thing they gothim 
carried off when they did. The Chief was afraid 
the broadcasting’d make trouble. They took 
him off the boat. Sulky little devil, too, always 
trying to make a break for it. Wouldn’t wonder 
if theyhad him back on the boat,now. This Ken- 
nedy seen ’em take him away in acar. Pretty 
close figuring, too. Easierto keephim on a boat.” 

I could scarcely restrain my excitement. 
Somebody else was to be robbed soon. But, 
most important of all, the boy who was giving 
the information was Hank Hawkins, “the gay 
cat.” He was the lookout, the advance guard, 
in the houses, studying the habits of the rich 
victims! No wonder he was buying flivvers 
and the best in radio sets. 

There came a sound of confusion over the 
dictograph, as of several people entering at 
once, laughing, talking and what seemed like 
a slight coughing. We could make out the 
names of Vira and Glenn. Rae Larue and 
Jack Curtis seemed to be there, too. 

I focused my attention on the earpieces over 
my head. Now I anticipated some real news. 
Surely would be revealed the connection of 
these young people with the two gun-men to 
whom we had listened. 

I heard Vira’s voice, sharp, none too cordial. 
“You can do this much for us! You can tell 
Mr.——” 

Blatt! 

It was exasperating. To be so near the truth 
and then this interference! 

Easton tinkered and tickled and adjusted. 
All he got was something that sounded like some 
fool amateur on the same wave-length. He 
tried to stop it, shut him off. The interference 
was there to stay, as it always is when one is 
listening in on something pretty good. Someone 
had jammed in on the radio wave-length. 

“You may be sore,” encouraged Kennedy 
philosophically, “but you needn’t be surprised, 
Easton. A couple of years ago there might 


fo- | have been fifty thousand amateurs. Last year 
f 


they said there were six hundred thousand. 
To-day there must be at least a couple of 
million. You ought to be pleased. When you 
go into the business, there’s a mighty big 
market for your inventions!” 

It was all over with the wireless dictograph. 
For the use of the ether is not limitless. It will 
accommodate just so many wireless messages 
and no more, at least until some invention is 
perfected like the quadruplex telegraph that 
allows four messages at once on one wire. 
When this limit of the ether is reached, the air 
becomes like a boiler factory. There is survival 
of the strongest, the loudest. This newcomer 
was stronger. Easton looked about the 
laboratory helpless. 

A moment later the shrill siren whistle on 
the village power-house split the-air. 

“Fire!” Easton exclaimed. He counted the 
blasts. It was a signal. “The Club!” 

Speeding up from the Evans’ place, along the 
road as cars converged from all over the coun- 
try, we joined the jostling mob in working 
clothes and evening dress. 

“Guess we'll make a swell bucket brigade!” 
nervously laughed a young chap in a Tux. 

Up one corner of the south wing of the Club 


| licked a hungry red shaft of flame. 
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All the other gifts are forgotten when they 
see how easy it is to coax those joyful Yule- 
tide tunes out of the melodious Hohner! 


HOLIDAY 
HARMONY 


“There is no music you enjoy like the music 
you make yourself.” That’s as true of your 
friends as it is of you. Give them Hohners 
for Christmas—no other gift at the price will 
give half the pleasure. The Hohner~is a 
whole orchestra in itself—it makes real music 
—sweet, tuneful, delightful music. Anybody 
can learn to play it in an hour. Ask the 
dealer for the Hohner Free Instruction Book; 
if he is out of them, write ““M. Hohner, New 
York.” Hohner Harmonicas are sold every- 


where; 50c. up. 





“Own Your Own Hohner” 
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Scout Diary 


BOY SCOUT 


DIARY 
1924 


aq 


Diary and more. 
Knot-tying, ‘bugle 
calls, songs, signal- 
ing, first aid, camp- 
ing, and other Scout- 
craft hints. Pages 
ge, for all sorts of per- 

: sonal records. Every 
outs Scout—boy and 
is ieeamaem §=man—should have 


AMERICA one. 


Post 15¢ Paid 
10 copies, each 14c 
100 or more, each 13c 


The Boy Scouts’ 1923 


Year Book 


More things every boy is interested in than 
you could find in 3 ordinary books—and ’most 
as large. Corking good stories. Tad Jones 
gives you tips on sports. Dan Beard tells 
secrets of the woods and of animal liie. 
Adventure tales, funny stories, and a whole 
section on radio. Many fine pictures. 


Stories — Sports — Camping 
Radio—Adventure— Laughs 
$2.50 Prepaid 


‘Be prrarey 
IMCNLY ONE OF 
MANY GCOLTS WHO 
ARE WISTING YOU 
CHRISTMAS HAPPINESS. 





Christmas 
Post Cards 


Made just for 
Scouts. Ten dif- 
ferent wordings. 
Five designs in 
bright colors. 









200 Fifth Avenue 








Set of ten 25c Post Paid 


Boy Scouts of America 
National Supply Service 
New York City 











SCOUTMASTERS! Make wall scaling a regu- 
e lar Troop activity. Good 
fun, good exercise, promotes team-work. Your Troop 
canbuilditsownsectional wall from our complete work- 
ingplans. Fulldirections. Send 50 cents for them today. 
FAIRCROFT SHOP GREENWICH, CONN. 





BARGAINS IN 


US ARMY GO00DS_3 


oe. 201, Box 1835 
ichmond, Va. 














GIVING A PLAY? LET US HELP YOU 

Send for the Old Tower booklet on “ putting on a show" — 

containing valuable and definite information for amateurs, 

and a list of plays suitable for Scout Troops and boys’ clubs. 
THE OLD TOWER PRESS, LTD. 

59 E. Adams St., Chicago 





Lack of High School 


b from 
successful business career. is sitaplified and 
pony at Course—s; ly 

- for b = by leading ‘essors—meets all 

q or entrance to college and the lead- 
yi 


0 Other 
rses 





professions. 
L ping 
to succeed without 
training. Let us give 
training you 





Drexel Ave. and S8th St., Chicage 
Send me full information on the subject checked and how 
you will help me win success, 
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I looked in dismay. On 
the third floor were our 
rooms! 

A moment and Ken- 
nedy was bounding up 
the stairs. I was after 
him. Through the stifle 
of smoke, fighting his way, 
he plunged, flinging his 


7 


shoulder 
our door. It 
did not yield. 
He turned the 


knob. It was 
unlocked. , 
Our rooms were full oi 


fumes by this time. Outside 
were licking up the flames. 
There was no chance to save 
more than an armful of stuff. 
Craig flung open a drawer. 
Empty. 

The films were gone! 

Suffocating fumes of chemical extinguishers 
sent us both now blindly staggering, struggling, 
groping, gasping, back. 

Outside the bells and the shouts of the fire- 
fighters. Inside, with handkerchiefs wet and 
crushed over nose and eyes, stumbling along, 
Craig made me precede him. It was terrible. 
I felt that I couldn’t last much longer. I saw 
now why he had sent me out ahead. 

We were now near the bend of the corridor 
that led to the first flight of stairs—and fresh 
air. I was gasping for oxygen. I could hear 
Craig coming behind me. I made a supreme 
effort to reach the last flight of steps and stag- 
gered to the balustrade. At 





























along with his elbow bent, his fore- 
arm protecting his face. Before he 
had a chance even to see, he felt a 
terrific blow on his head. Every- 
thing became smoke then—ob- 
livion. Craig had been blackjacked 
in the fumes! 

Ken, with Laddie, was scarcely 
able to hold himself back. He 


was gone. He knew his other pal was in dan- 
ger. His mind worked fast. 
“‘Laddie! Get Uncle Craig! In there!” 
The man tried to stop the dog. But Laddie 
was too quick for him. 
Fol you like your dog!” he sneered at 
en. 
Ken knew nothing but the desire to make 
sure that Craig was safe. He watched, the 


at 


“They were worried all right” 


waited a few second after I stumbled out. 
Then when Craig failed to follow, Ken started 
to enter the smoke-filled wing of the Club. A 
man stood before him. 

““You can’t go in there, kid! Want to die?” 

“Let me by, please. My Uncle Craig is 
there. I must help him.” 

“Naw, kid. He ain’t. 
jumped out of the window. 
crowd, now.” 

Ken was shaking with fear and excitement. 
The man blocked his way. But he knew he 
couldn’t afford to take any chances when the 
life of his uncle was at stake. One of his pals 


That other guy 
He’s with the 


man still blocking him. Laddie ran swiftly and 
close to the floor. Canine instinct was pro- 
tecting him from the noxious fumes. Ken 
listened. 

Three loud barks! 

In a few seconds Laddie was back, out in the 
air, jumping excitedly. Again he started in, 
an invitation to Ken to follow. The stranger 
blocked Ken. 

“T tell yer, yer can’t go. kid! Maybe yer 
don’t care for the purp but I won’t let yer kill 
yerself!”’ 

“T will go! You won't stop me!” shouted 
Ken. 


BOYS’ LIFE 


The man aimed a blow at Ken’s head. The 
boy ducked in time to save himself. 

Laddie never hesitated. With a low growl, 
a quick and well-calculated spring, he was at 
the man’s throat. No one could hurt his young 
master and get away with it. 

Ken did not stop to watch the outcome of the 
struggle between man and dog. The man gave 
way. Ken sprang through the door desper- 
ately, calling back, “Hold 
that man!” 

He kept close to the 
floor, almost crawling on 
his belly. Laddie had 
done so. He must have 
had a reason. The air 
was just a bit better down 
at the floor. 

Up the stairs, crawling 
quickly, feeling all about 
him, he made his way diz- 
zily to the bend in the 
corridor. There he 
touched a man’s arm. 





It must be his Uncle Craig’s. Ken’s heart gave 
a leap. He had found him. 

A cold nose rubbed his face. 
there, too. 

“Good old Laddie!” he gasped. 
get him down!” 

With the strength of desperation in danger, 
the boy put his arms under Craig’s shoulders 
and dragged him to the stairs. 

“Help me, Laddie!” 

The dog seized the other shoulder of Craig’s 
coat in his teeth. Ken summoned all his re- 
maining strength. Interminable moments and 
they had Craig down the stairs where rescuers 
lifted him and carried him 
far out on the grass. 


Laddie was 


“Help me 





the rail I fell all the way 
down. ‘The air at the foot 
was a little better. I crawled 
to the entrance. 

Through a haze I could 
see Ken’s white face, 
anxious and haggard, strain- 
ing to pierce through the 
screen of smoke. He was 
holding Laddie by the col- 
lar. Laddie was straining 
to get away. I knew for 
whom Ken was looking. 

“He’s coming!” I gasped 
huskily. “‘ He’s back of me!” 

Ken nodded, sympathy 
written on his face. By this 
time some guests had gath- 
ered to help me. 

I was sure Craig was get- 


Flashes on the Trail 


Roping Lions in the Grand Canyon. 


The Lousy Pooch. Story 
Illustrated by Charles Livingston Bull 


Table of 
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..James E. West 1 
Serial Zane Grey 2 
Illustrated with photographs 
Paul Edgar Crowder + 


. : Youth Points the Way Douglas Fairbanks 5 
ting the same attention. 
Had I known what was Illustrated with photographs 


actually taking place I 
would have crawled back 
some way to help him even 
if it meant passing out with 


him. 
Craig had watched me 
turn the corridor. He had 


realized that the smoke, the 
fumes from the chemicals 
were getting me more than 
they were affecting him. So 
he had urged me to go first 
so he could watch, help me 
along if I weakened. As I 
stumbled down the stair- 
way, everything was getting 
hazy to him also. 

He turned to make the 
bend in the corridor. A 
man with a wet handker- 
chief over his face suddenly 
confronted him. 

“T been sent to get you, 
Craig Kennedy! Now— 
take that!” 
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Ken and Laddie were the 
heroes of the night. If Craig 
had been in there a minute 
longer he might never have 
come through. 

The man who had blocked 
the way now glowered as 
three townspeople held him. 
He had stumbled at Laddie’s 
leap. Ken’s call back had 
brought others where the 
dog was standing over the 
prostrate gangster. 

Now to every question he 
maintained a surly, sullen 
silence. But the blackjack! 
in his pocket told the; 
story. 

“You may have set the 
fire for all we know,” men- 
aced Martin, the village 
constable. “ You don’t talk 
much, stranger, but I’m go- 
ing to hold you for that!” 
He swung the _ blackjack 


20 


24 before the thug’s face, and 
yet jerked his thumb at Craig. 
26 Out on the lawn Craig at 
28 last blinked, eyes still sting- 
44 ing, head still in a whirl. 
46 “Wh-who did it?” I 
47 gasped. “Who ‘got the 
47 films?” 
48 Kennedy took a long 
52 breath, smiled quietly. 
54 “T don’t know who got the 
58 printsI made. The negative 
itself was in the club safe 
= half an hour after I finished 
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If your magazine comes with a renewal order blank enclosed it means your subscription has expired. Tear 
off the address on the renewal wrapper and send it with $2.00, the price of a renewal subscription, to Boys’ Life, 200 Fifth 
Postage is prepaid to all parts of the United States and possessions, 


Canadian postage is 25c. and foreign postage 50c. a year. 


with it this afternoon. It’s 
autographic. That hand- 
writing is still in the safe for 
scientific identification. I'll 
hang this thing on some 
one—yet!”’ 

(To be concluded in December 
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Craig had been stumbling 
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Important Announcement—It has been found necessary to temporarily suspend the monthly Eisner Prize Contests for 
the issues of December, 1923, January and February, 1924. All replies submitted by contestants during this interval will 
be held, and considered when deciding the winner of the first month’s prize upon the resumption of the monthly Contests. 








Where Doctors Can’t Help—But Agree 


Dr. Scout: “I congratulate you!” 


Eisner-Made Uniform: “I feel so good, I fear I’m too good.” 


Dr. Scout: “I pity the poor fellow behind me. 


I’m afraid he won't last long.” 


Scout Curtis W. Pearce of Guin, Alabama, made the examination, and found that the 


OFFICIAL BOY SCOUT UNIFORM 


as made by the Si 


gmund Kisner Company is 100% 


plus; his diagnosis wins the prize this month 


PROCEDURE—The advertisement is 
to be in the form of a letter or a com- 
position of 100 words or less, as follows: 


At the top left-hand corner of a sheet 
of paper (letterhead size—8%4” x 11”— 
if possible), PRINT your name and ad- 
dress; pen and ink must be used. Below 
this, start your advertisement or your 
letter or composition containing the facts 
you think would make a good basis for 
SIGMUND EISNER COMPANY to 
use in advertising the Official Boy Scout 
uniform. Mail this to 


EISNER CONTEST EDITOR 
CARE OF BOYS’ LIFE 
200 Firtu Ave. New York City 


Letters are to be sent, beginning at 
once, to be considered as follows: 


Those received up to and including 
Nov. 15th, 1923, to be entered for 
the first prize awarded, to be an- 
nounced in the January, 1924, 


BOYS’ LIFE. 








GREAT PRIZE OFFER 
renewed by the 
SIGMUND EISNER COMPANY 
Each month your choice of— 


SCOUT COAT AND BREECHES, OR 

SCOUT SHIRT AND SHORTS, OR 

SCOUT HAT AND STOCKINGS 
To be given to any member of the Boy Scouts of America who, in the opinion 
of the Judges, submits the best advertisement, or material for an advertisement, 
for the OFFICIAL BOY SCOUT UNIFORM, as advertised in BOYS’ LIFE, the 
Boy Scouts’ Magazine, by the Sigmund Eisner Co. The Judges will be a com- 
mittee of three men from the staff of the magazine. In passing on answers, they 
will take into consideration the following points, not necessarily in the order named: 
Advertising merit (i. e., value as a selling argument). 
Humor (EISNER advertisements are always cheerful). 
Whether copy is based on experience. 
NOTE—Any illustration accompanying advertising copy will be considered as a 
part of that advertisement, but will not, by its mere presence, make the copy 
more acceptable. When it be deemed advisable, such illustrations will be pub- 
lished, but the staff artist reserves the right to illustrate any copy which is awarded 
a prize and published. 








Those received from Nov. 16th to 
Dec. 15th inclusive, to be entered 
for the prize to be awarded in the 
Feb. 1924, BOYS’ LIFE. 


These dates, progressing as above, are 
to apply on each succeeding month, 
until further notice. 


If two or more contestants submit 
identical prize-winning answers, the full 
amount of the prize awarded will be 
given to each one of them. If, in the 
opinion of the judges, two or more 
answers shall be considered of equal 
prize-winning merit, each answer will be 
awarded the full amount of the prize in 
question. 


_ Answers for each month will be con- 
sidered independently of answers for 
previous or succeeding months. DO 


NOT SEND IN ANSWERS FOR 
MORE THAN ONE MONTH AT A 
TIME. 








THE SIGMUND EISNER COMPANY, RED BANK, NEW JERSEY 
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SHIP COALER 








HYDRAULIC CRANE 





BOYS! BUILD A MASTERPIECE EVERY DAY WITH 


MECCANO 


ENGINEERING FOR BOYS 


A perfect crane one day, a splendid trans») ANYWHERE BETWEEN 5 AND 70 is the cor- 
porter bridge the next, then a wonderful rect age to start Meccano. The youngest boy can 
tower with a running elevator; and so you begin the moment he gets his outfit home. A 
go on every day for a year without once screwdriver and spanner are the only tools neces- 
repeating a model. You do all this with poe. amie edly ade — hag wand outht fe 
the same interchangeable and unbreakable ” - ” 


parts that always fit exactly where you FULL INSTRUCTIONS. A big illustrated Book 
want them and never get out of order. of Instructions goes with each outfit, making every- 


REAL ENGINEERING. The reason why ‘hing perfectly clear. No study needed. VERTICAL LOG SAW 


you can build such wonderful models with ¢panp PRIZE CONTEST. This contest brings 
Meccano is that every partis a real engineer- olden opportunities to inventive boys. There are 
ing piece—pulleys, gears, strips, girders, hundreds of cash and other prizes awarded to those 
rods, couplings and cranks, all perfectly de- who send in the best models. Write us for partic- 
signed and accurately made. ulars or ask your dealer for an entry blank. 














BOYS! SEND FOR THIS FREE BOOK 


It describes Meccano and tells interesting things about 
model building. Every page a pleasure. Free, if you 
send names and addresses of yourself and three chums. 


Put No. 53 after your own name for reference. 





GANTRY CRANE 





MECCANO OUTFITS 


No. 00... .. builds 40 models... $1.00 
| ae builds 70 models ... 2.00 
5 aes builds 106 models 3.00 
Se with electric motor. . 5.00 
| er ilds 163 6.00 
Se occand builds 207 models 9.00 
and up to $40.00 - 
For sale by most department stores, toy, 
hardware and sporting goods dealers. Te 
your dealer cannot supply you, we will 


do so on receipt of price. 





MECCANO COMPANY, INC., 
Division B-11, ELIZABETH, N. J. 


In Canada: 
MECCANO, Letd., 
11 Colborne St., 
TORONTO 


ROTATING CRANE 











